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THE FOOD FIGHT 


Under this head, every week, The Independent 
will print some vital part of the information 
which is being circulated by the Department 
of Agriculture to aid American housekeepers in 
their patriotic - intensely necessary work of 
conserving f 


es revert used to think he 








was not properly fed unless he had 

chops or steak for breakfast, a big 
rare roast for dinner and still another 
cooked meat for supper. But today Ameri- 
cans use much less meat than they did in 
grandfather’s times. One reason is because 
the price has risen and most people can’t 
afford to eat it so freely, and another is 
because people have come to realize that 
they are generally better in health if they 
eat less meat. 

To turn the entire country into a non- 
meat-eating people is by no means desir- 
able. But to stretch the supply of meat 
over the needs of the United States and 
the Allies is necessary, and quite possible 
without entailing any hardships. 

In France, horses killed at the front are 
being shipped directly to Paris for sale in 
the public markets, and legislation has re- 
stricted not only the amount of meat pur- 
chasable, but also the days when it shall 
be purchased. 

Under the stress of much want among 
our Allies, every American woman ought 
to do what she can to help. The Food Ad- 
ministration suggests the following econ- 
omies : 

In the first place limit the number of 
times you serve beef, mutton or veal and 
= in roasts, steaks or chops to once a 

ay. 

Insist on having all the meat you pay 
for; that is taking home all trimmings of 
fat or bone and making use of them. 

Do not throw away so much as an ounce 
of meat or fat. 

If there is meat left over, serve it: in 
some way for luncheon. Stews, goulashes, 
meat pies, and such combinations as a 
moderate service of meat with a liberal 
service of gravy for potatoes, rice and so 
on, make a most satisfactory luncheon dish 
or might even do for the family dinner. If 
the amount of meat left over is small, use 
it for flavoring rice, or vegetables, for mak- 
ing gravy, or seasoning vegetable soups. 

The estimate below, published by the 
Connecticut Food Supply Committee, is an 
impressive argument for saving every 
particle of meat: 

A two pound steak is calculated to serve 
four people. 

If one ounce. or one-thirty-second of that 
steak, or any other kind of meat, is thrown 
away by each one of the 20,000,000 fam- 
ilies in this country it will amount in a 
day to 1,250,000 pounds. 

The average estimate of meat per pound 
is low at 25 cents. That 1,250,000 pounds 
a day at 25 cents a pound would amount 
in money to $312,500 a day. 

Think of throwing away that much 
money or that much meat when our Allies 
are actually in need of food! 
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HERE is no use in attempting to ignore the black 

cloud of depression which hangs over all of us as the 

result of thirty-eight months of war. Altho the United 

States is an eleventh hour belligerent, we were im- 
mersed in the war atmosphere during the months of our 
neutrality; we suffered with the sufferings of Europe and 
the anxieties of the men who fought for freedom were our 
own. We know so well what is wrong with the world that 
we are in danger of losing our sense of perspective and for- 
getting that while clouds may gather and then drift away 
the sky is always there. 

On what may we congratulate ourselves or, to put things 
more modestly, for what should we be grateful? It will do 
us no harm to seek an answer to this question. 

In the first place, the German Government has not only 
failed in its raid on civilization, but has confest its failure. 
Can any one believe that the Central Powers, who blocked 
disarmament at the Hague conferences and refused arbitra- 
tion in the case of Serbia, would now be pleading for limita- 
tion of armament and compulsory arbitration if victory had 
perched on their banners? It may yet require months or even 
years to turn a peace based on compromise into a peace 
based on justice, but the peace that Germany desired to 
dictate in Paris in 1914 is forever impossible. The only 
danger now is of stalemate, not of checkmate. 

In the second place, the Russian peril has vanished from 
the earth. Russia is still in danger for herself, but she is no 
longer a danger to others. The more powerful and wealthy 
the present liberal republic may become the better every 
one, except the military oligarchy of Central Europe, will 
be pleased. The nightmare of Europe and Asia ruled by the 
knout, which once drove England into a shameful alliance 
with the Turk and at a later time frightened the German 
liberals into submission to Prussian militarism as the less 
of two evils, has disappeared, as all bad dreams do, with 
the first rays of the morning sun. 

In the third place, America has assumed her rightful 
leadership among the nations. President Wilson occupies a 
position of moral authority to which no other of the rulers 
of mankind can lay claim. The historic policies of the United 


COUNTING OUR BLESSINGS 





States have become the maxims of the statesmen of Europe. 
It is to the people of this country that the free nations of 
the world are now looking, and not in vain, for men, ships, 
arms, supplies, food, medicine, invention and diplomatic 
guidance. 

In the fourth place, we have now the assurance that the 
United States is a nation, not a mere population. Labor and 
capital have alike pledged life and work for their country’s 
cause. A generation that has never known compulsory serv- 
ice has accepted it without resistance for a war thousands 
of miles from our shores. There is, indeed, a selfish minority 
that cannot see why we should concern ourselves about the 
freedom of the seas or the freedom of the European con- 
tinent, but no one would have predicted before we entered 
the war that this minority would have been so small or so 
wholly without influence. Very little has gone into the melt- 
ing pot that proved infusible. 

In the fifth place, we have learned to know our neighbors. 
Argentina, for example, is no longer “one of those funny 
little countries where they are always having revolutions.” 
We recognize it as a stable and prosperous commonwealth 
which is rapidly becoming one of the most important na- 
tions of the earth. England is no longer “our hereditary 
enemy.” France is no longer to us a suburb of Paris. Bel- 
gium is not now a mere workshop or Italy a mere art gal- 
lery. The war has educated us. 

Finally, we have been’ brought face to face with the real- 
ities of life. We have passed beyond the easy optimism that 
can shut its eyes to evil or the still easier pessimism that 
flies the white flag of surrender whenever misfortune ap- 
pears. We believe that God is immortal and that the soul 
is immortal, that daybreak follows every night, and that, 
while we may now and then lose a battle with the forces of 
evil, a battle is only an incident in the great campaign. 
Christians have always believed this, but many of them 
have only lately realized the significance. of their creed. Is 
it nothing to be grateful for that in the hour of trial mil- 
lions of human beings have-found the basic truth of the 
religion which formerly seemed to them too good’ to be 
true? 


A BILL FOR THE PROMOTION OF SECTIONALISM 


thicker than blood, and that is printer’s ink. This 

country, peopled by all the races of the earth, is one 
of the most unified of nations. Why? Because the people 
read the same newspapers, magazines and books. ; 

It was nat the Constitution that united the United States. 
It was the railroads and the uniform postal rate. 

Any one familiar with present political conditions will 
realize that the country is threatened by a new: sectionalism 
arising from conflicting interests and temperaments. There 
is danger of another Mason and Dixon line dividing the 
East from the West. There is only one way of preventing 
such a disaster; that is to keep the people reading together 
and so thinking together. Congress should promote this, not 
prevent it. 

The proposed zone rate for periodicals may prove to be 
as great a blow to the Union as the passage of the Secession 
act by the Legislature of South Carolina in 1860. The zone 
tariff was adopted not as a measure of economy, but for 
the protection of the village store against the mail order 
house, and the local farmer against his distant rival. To in- 
clude books in it was a great mistake because it imposed a 
tax upon the Western reader without benefiting anybody. 
But to impose such a restriction upon periodicals is much 
worse because more people read them and because they deal 


Bee is thicker than water—but there is something 





with current events and questions. There is here no question 
of protection to local industries, for books and periodicals 
can only be published in a few places in the country. Local 
periodicals, however well edited and printed, can never take 
the place of the national weekly or monthly in its unique 
public service of keeping the minds of the American people 
in touch with one another. It would be far better as a meas- 
ure of public welfare and national security to carry all 
written and printed matter free of cost than to penalize and 
prevent the circulation of national periodicals by the pro- 
posed zone system. Would the American people have pre- 
sented so united a front to Germany as they do if for the 
last three years the people of California had read only San 
Francisco literature and the people of Illinois only Chicago 
literature and the people of Massachusetts only Boston lit- 
erature? 

The German Government under the same circumstances 
has taken exactly the opposite course from that contem- 
plated in the American Congress. The German newspapers 
and magazines have been harder hit by the war than those 
of any other country. The rise in the cost of paper, of ma- 
chinery, of labor, of everything connected with the printing 
business has seriously crippled the publishers of Germany 
and has caused the suspension of many periodicals. Of 
course it is the better class of pericdicals, those that are 
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run for a higher purpose than money-making, that have 
suffered most. 

The German Government, realizing that the suspension 
of such periodicals would destroy the greatest educa- 
tional and moral agency of the country at the time when 
it was most needed, has taken the radical step of re- 
lieving them from the burden of postage altogether! That 
is, the German Government, which is in desperate need of 
money and is taxing everything it can lay its hands on, has 
deliberately relinquished a part of its postal revenue because 
it interfered with the spread of literature among the people. 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri. It is meet to learn even from 
an enemy. 

The American periodicals are unrivalled by any other 
country in numbers, variety, popularity, attractiveness, lit- 
erary merit, beauty of illustration, independence of thought, 
moral purpose and political power. To restrict the range of 
their influence and to narrow their field would be to inflict 
irreparable injury upon the nation. 


THE FIRST STEP 


If the world is to be made safe for democracy it must be 
made unsafe for autocracy. 


THE CULT OF THE BAD BOY 


HE last forty or fifty years have witnessed a strange 
revolution in the boy hero of the story books. We re- 
member what he used to be like. Groomed with ex- 
quisite neatness; gifted with the manners of a French 
dancing master of the age of Louis XIV and the morals of 
New England’s first generation; eschewing tobacco, pro- 
fanity and bad grammar with equal zeal; as thrifty and 
industrious as if he had stepped out of “Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac”; such was the lad held up for admiration and, if 
possible, for imitation. Imitators he rarely found, but ad- 
mirers he must have had or he would not have remained for 
so many decades the ideal of all those who wrote edifying 
fiction. 
In the busy generation that followed our Civil War the 


public grew (somewhat excusably) tired of Timothy Trusty: 


and his Addisonian English. Boys were permitted to be a 
little mischievous, even within the covers of a book. But 
these changes were at first made gradually and with some 
apology. 

When Aldrich’s “Bad Boy” or Hughes’s “Tom Brown” 
got into a fight their authors had to stop and explain 
to the reader for a page or so that an exchange of 
fisticuffs on the playground is not necessarily a deadly sin. 
Such a delay would not now be tolerated; the reader is 
anxious to see the scrap and asks no apologies from the 
author in his capacity as referee. 

Finding that the public did not remonstrate, the authors 
grew bolder. They dropt their purpose or pretense of edifica- 
tion and gave straightforward realistic stories of boy life 
in which nothing was extenuated and naught set down in 
malice. 

Scores of excellent stories, from “Tom Sawyer” to 
“Penrod,” became possible. It is hard to imagine any one 
producing such fiction in the days of “Sandford and Merton” 
when the tale was only an excuse for the moral. 

But this beneficent revolution went too far. The writers 
of fiction were not content to let the “good boy” and the 
“bad boy” dwell together in a common tolerance like the 
lion and the lamb in the prophet’s vision of the millennium. 
They began to take sides with the bad boy and extol his 
mischievous deéds as signs of grace. Toward the conven- 
tional good boy they showed an increasing intolerance and 
they pelted him with hard names such as “prig,” “grind” 
or “goody good.” Again they wrote books with a purpose, 
but the purpose was the exact opposite of what it had been 


to an earlier generation of novelists. Stealing watermelons 
was no longer a misdeed, or even an excusable outbreak of 
animal spirits; it was a positive duty. The boy who did not 
steal watermelons, the fictionists darkly hinted, was fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils. Fighting became almost a 
ritual. Covering the teacher’s chair with fresh mucilage was 
a part of the life of every “normal boy.” The boy to whom 
baseball was the greatest thing in life marched amid the 
applause of authors, publishers and educational theorists 
into the full limelight of publicity, while the youngster who 
was fond of his schoolbooks slunk into. the shadows to 
escape the finger of scorn which every one pointed at him. 
Nietzsche’s dream, the transvaluation of all values, had 
been achieved. 

‘We do not protest against the promotion of Deadshot 
Dick, the Boy Bandit, from the forbidden pages of the 
penny dreadful to the dollar-and-fifty-cents novel of school- 
boy life reposing respectably on the parlor table. We object 
only to those writers who make a convention out of naughti- 
ness. 

For one thing, boys are not all of a pattern. There is 
no need to cry shame on the lad who reads Tennyson instead 
of Alger or who helps his sister wash dishes instead of mix- 
ing green paint with her hair tonic. Happiness is attained 
in various ways, and a child has as much right to seek it in 
quiet channels as in boisterous ones. 

And in the second place, it is almost sure to take 
all the fun out of mischief to regard it as a duty. 
When a boy takes a day off from school and goes fishing 
without previous notice to parent or teacher the thrill in 
his adventure comes from the fact that he is doing what is 
forbidden and punishable. How can the modern educator 
have the heart to spoil his fun by stopping at the river 
bank to say: “That’s right, my boy; every manly man 
played hookey when he was a youngster. Now if you are 
good—I mean bad—and will help me set fire to Farmer 
Brown’s haystack I will show you how you can crawl into 
the circus tent without getting caught”? 


PAYING FOR THE WAR 


the idea of “a billion dollar Congress.” Last week 

Congress passed by a unanimous vote a special de- 
ficiency bill appropriating nearly eight billion dollars. This 
time there is little disposition in the country at large to 
criticize Congress for extravagance, but the unprecedented 
expenditure has aroused serious consideration and wide- 
spread alarm. It is indeed necessary that we should seriously 
consider the distribution of the burden of these vast sums 
and how to reduce our personal expenses to meet them, 
but the alarm over the future is largely founded on a 
financial fallacy from which a little clear thinking will re- 
lieve us. 

The popular apprehension commonly takes the form of 
such expressions as these: “The world is going bankrupt. 
We are spending the wealth of the past and of the future. 
How can we ever pay the enormous bills that will be thrust 
upon us when the war closes? They will put an unbearable 
burden upon our children’s children.” 

These are all false alarms. We can answer the points in 
the same crude fashion: “The world cannot go bankrupt 
because it cannot borrow from the other planets. We can- 
not spend much of the wealth of the past because it is not 
suitable for warfare. We cannot spend any of the wealth of 
the future because it is not in existence. There will be no 
unpaid bills at the close of the war. Our children’s children 
will be poorer than they might have been had there been no 
war, but they will not owe us anything because we shall all 
be dead by that time. At the moment the peace treaty is 
signed all of the damages, all of the expenses, will have 
been paid for—by somebody.” 


Ne many years ago the country was scandalized by 
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To simplify the problem let us consider a single isolated 
country, Germany. People sometimes wonder why Germany 
has not gone into bankruptcy since it has been virtually 
shut off from the outside world. The answer is that Ger- 
many has not gone into bankruptcy just because it has been 
shut off from the outside world. If Germany had been free 
to buy and borrow from other countries her financial credit 
would have sunk very low if not altogether collapsed. But 
as it is the German Government has met its vast expendi- 
ture mostly by taxation and borrowing from its own people. 
This means essentially that most of the able-bodied men of 
Germany have been in the employ of the Government for 
the last three years and working at war instead of working 
at more profitable and agreeable industries. They have had 
lower wages, but in some cases better food and clothes than 
formerly. The economic effect is the same as if the courtiers 
and capitalists of Germany had increased their personal 
expenditure to the same amount as by giving ten thousand 
dollar dinners every night and smashing up an automobile 
every day. The German people have lost most of their labor 
for three years, but they have not lost a large part of the 
property they had at the beginning of the war. The land is 
still there, tho its fertility has not been kept up, the cities 
are intact, the libraries and museums are safe, the mines 
are in existence, altho they have been robbed of part cf 
their treasures. 

But, generally speaking, Germany has paid for the war 
day by day, and as a whole will owe little at the end of the 
war. The German Government has already accumulated a 
war debt of $5,000,000,000, but in so far as this is owing 
to its own citizens it would not make any difference to the 
amount of money in the country whether it is ever paid or 
not. Suppose the Government should repudiate its internal 
loans or all its creditors should burn up their bonds. The 
former would be an economic crime and the second would 
be an unparalleled act of patriotism, but either course would 
wipe out in an instant the war debt that looms so large in 
our imaginations, yet Germany would be not a pfennig 
richer or poorer. 


HAT has been said of Germany applies to the belliger- 

ents as a whole. This is practically a world-wide war. 
Now the earth, as Wells has said, imports nothing but me- 
teorites and exports nothing at all. All of the great capital- 
istic nations, that is all that have accumulated any considera- 
ble amount of available wealth, are now numbered among 
the belligerents, so it is impossible for them as a whole to 
acquire a heavy external burden of debt. Within each group 
of belligerents there have been extensive transfers of wealth. 
Great Britain, France and the United States have made 
gigantic loans to their weaker allies, Russia, Belgium, Serbia, 
Italy and Rumania. Germany has furnished funds to Bul- 
garia and Turkey. Japan, which has been making munitions 
instead of fighting for the past two years and a half, is 
getting relatively richer. Such neutrals as Norway and 
Sweden and the remoter belligerents, such as Canada and 
Australia, have been obtaining good prices for their prod- 
ucts, but probably no nation, neutral or belligerent, is as 
well off as it would have been if there had been no war. 
All have suffered, tho not in the same degree. 

As we have said, all the bills have been paid by some- 
body. But the party who has paid for the depredations of 
the war and the expense of carrying it on ought in many 
cases, to be relieved of the burden. When the Austrians 
burned down a Serbian cottage or the Germans blew up 
a Belgian factory it was the owner who stood for the 
loss. He should be recompensed at the cost of the invader. 
The military expenditures have been largely borne by those 
patriotic citizens who voluntarily contributed their savings 
to the government for national defense. They should be 
reimbursed at the expense of the nation as a whole. The 
country also owes it to those who have risked their lives 
in its defense that they or their dependents should never 


suffer want. The financial obligations of these. loans :and 
pensions may extend to the end of the twentieth century 
or longer, and this is really what people mean when they 
speak of the burden laid by the war upon future genera- 
tions. The point we are making is that this is not a new 
burden to be imposed but merely a readjustment in the 
name of justice and mercy of losses already sustained. We, 
the people now living, have paid in full for this war in 
blood and gold and all that can be done about it is to see 
that those who have suffered least or even profited by it in- 
dividually shall share with those who have.had to suffer 
most. 

All nations, even the richest of them, live from hand to 
mouth. If all the people should stop working they would all 
speedily starve. There is barely enough food in the best. of 
times to last from one harvest to another. The food the sol- 
diers are living on was produced within the last twelve- 
month and the same is true of most of the things they are 
consuming. Shoes, rifles, clothes last only a few weeks, The 
submarines, aeroplanes and most of the big guns now in 
action have been built since the war began. All the bel- 
ligerents ran short of ammunition within a month after 
they began to fight. But the production has been continu- 
ously increased, so if the war were to stop today the world 
would be richer in all kinds of military supplies than it ever 
was before. That is to say, there has been a net gain in that 
form of wealth which has been most extravagantly con- 
sumed. . ee 


Ines total cost of the war for the first three years is esti- 
mated at $100,000,000,000. The material damage is some- 
where about $5,000,000,000. If we take this latter figure to 
represent the civilian property existing in 1914 but since 
destroyed, such as railroads, bridges, machinery, ships and 
buildings, it appears that the current military expenses of 
the war are already some twenty times greater than its 
material damage. At the present rate of expenditure, about 
$150,000,000 a day, either party could better afford to stand 
its own losses rather than to continue the war a month 
longer, even tho by that time it could force the enemy to 
assume the whole bill for damages. Before the war the 
countries now at war were spending over $2,000,000,000 a 
year on their armies and navies. If the war results in a 
peace so stable that this amount could be saved the cost of 
the war could be largely paid for in the next fifty years 
without the burden being any heavier than was borne in 
1914. 

It has in part been met already by individual economy, 
by more efficient management, by harder and more profit- 
able work, and by drafting into service the idle rich and 
idle poor. If these practises could be continued after the war 
it might be possible within a single generation to bring the 
world to the same stage of prosperity that it would likely 
have reached if it had gone on in the same old way without 
the set-back of the war. 

There are of course certain irreparable losses. The forests 
that have been depleted for timbering the trenches can be 
grown again in the course of many years, but the reservoirs 
of petroleum drained to furnish fuel for aeroplanes, ships 
and motor cars will never be refilled. The coal and the cop- 
per, the iron and platinum will be for all future time 
scarcer and dearer because of this reckless waste. In this 
respect we may be said to have been robbing posterity. Most 
serious of all the permanent losses is the loss of life. There 
will be as many people in Europe after the war as there 
were before, but they will be of inferior quality, for ten 
million picked men have been killed. Among them may 
have been some scientist whose discoveries would have 
keen worth millions a year, some genius who would have 
reorganized industry, some artist who would have cre- 
atcd a thing of beauty to last forever, some preacher who 


would have inspired nations to a nobler life. Such losses as 


these are as irreparable as they are inestimable. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














The conferees from the 
House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate 
have concluded their deliberations and 
reported a measure which represents 
a compromise between the views of the 
two branches of ‘Congress. As revised, 
the War Taxation bill is expected to 
raise about $2,700,000,000, in addition 
to the annual Federal revenue of about 
$1,333,000,000 oktainable under exist- 
ing laws. Few changes were made in 
conference in the two most important 
schedules, the income tax and the ex- 
cess profits tax, but the increase in 
some minor taxes and the restoration 
of others approved by the House but 
abandoned in the Senate increased the 
total expected yield of the measure by 
some $275,000,000. 

Some of the most important changes 
introduced in conference relate to 
postal rates. First class mail matter, 
except drop letters, will pay an extra 
cent for each ounce above the present 
rate. Second class mail matter, includ- 
ing periodical publications, is made 
subject to a modification of the zone 
system of the utmost imaginable com- 
plexity. Beginning with next July the 
portion of such publications not de- 
voted to advertisements will pay an 
extra postal rate of a quarter of a cent 
a pound, and a year later of half a 
cent a pound. The portion of such pub- 
lications devoted to advertisements is 
subject to the zone system, increasing 
in cost with the distance to which the 
periodical is sent. These increases are 
imposed gradually and do not come 
into full effect until July 1, 1922. By 
that time the postal rates will vary 
from two to ten cents a pound accord- 
ing to distance, in addition to the flat 
rate on the portion of the periodical 
containing no advertisements. 

While the conferees were considering 
the War Taxation bill the Senate ap- 
proved military appropriations amount- 
ing to nearly $8,000,000,000. This rep- 
resents an increase of $850,000,000 
over the expenditures authorized by 
the House of Representatives. The 
Senate, excusably concerned over the 
size of the war budget, agreed to a 
limitation of the funds set aside for 
registering and drafting men for the 
army, providing that the money should 
only be used for the enlistment of re- 
cruits for whom the Government has 
provided uniforms and equipment. 


War Tax Bill 
Reported 


The German Government 
has repudiated in formal 
and explicit terms the 
policy of treacherous warfare against 
Argentine shipping advocated by Am- 
bassador von Luxburg. This disavowal 
did not, however, content the Argen- 
tine public. The Government ordered 
the mobilization of the navy and took 
steps to put the army in readiness. A 
general strike affecting eleven rail- 


Angry 
Argentina 








THE GREAT WAR 


September 24—Fifteen British ships 
lost during the previous week. Air 
raid on London. Argentina mobilizes 
navy. 

September 25—Senate votes military 
appropriations. Argentina Chamber 
of Deputies favors break with Ger- 
many. 

September 26—British attack on six 
mile front in Flanders. Peru sends 
ultimatum to Germany. 

September 27—British repel German 
counter-attacks before Ypres. For- 
eign Minister Terestchenko resigns 
from Russian ministry. 

September 28—German Chancellor re- 
fuses to state peace terms. Russian 
Democratic Congress opens sessions. 

September 29-—Artillery duel on the 
Ypres front. War tax bill adopted 
by Congress conferees. 

September 30—British defeat Turkish 
army in Mesopotamia. Italians take 
prisoner 1400 Austrians. 























road lines was made the excuse for 
this partial mobilization of the military 
strength of the republic, but every one 
knew that the possibility of a break 
with Germany had been taken into con- 
sideration. On September 25, the 
Chamber of Deputies of Argentina 
sustained the action already taken by 
the Senate and voted to sever diplo- 
matic relations with the German Gov- 
ernment. The vote in favor of a break 
was 53 to 18. But in spite of the action 
taken by the Argentine Congress, 
President Irigoyen delayed the formal 














Iniernational Film 
BASEBALL OVERSEAS 
It takes more than a world war to blot out 
American interest in the national game. These 
sailors stationed in British waters got permis- 
sion to go ashore for a “big game’’—rea) players 
with their old-time uniforms and real fans with 
plenty of pep. It was a brand-new experience 
for the English 


announcement of a break with Ger- 
many, perhaps for the purpose of in- 
vestigating German diplomatic in- 
trigues more completely and finding 
fresh justification for such a_ step. 
More than four hundred cable mes- 
sages sent or received by the Swedish 
legation as intermediary between the 
German Government and the diplo- 
matic representatives of Germany 
abroad are now being examined for 
evidence of German conspiracy against 
neutral nations. 

Sentiment in other parts of Spanish 
America does not lag behind that of 
Argentina. The Costa Rica Congress 
has approved the action of the national 
Government in breaking with Germany, 
Peru has sent an ultimatum demanding 
that within eight days Germany give 
satisfaction for the sinking of the 
“Lorton.” Both Paraguay and Uruguay 
are considering the question of sever- 
ing relations with Germany, and mem- 
bers of the Uruguayan Congress 
marched in a procession of anti-Ger- 
man demonstrators thru the streets of 
Buenos Aires, the capital of Argentina. 
German intrigues and atrocities have 
nearly achieved the creation of a solid 
South America. 


Dr. Michaelis, the 
Peace and the German Chancellor, 
Central Powers i, addressing a com- 
mittee of the Reichstag again refused 
to state the German terms of peace. 
Certain conditions, such as interna- 
tional disarmament and compulsory ar- 
bitration, were indicated in the reply 
of the Central Powers to the Pope’s 
peace message, but the German de- 
mands in the matter of territory and. 
indemnity are still veiled in the pro- 
foundest mystery. The Chancellor’s 
stated reason for refusing to make 
terms public to the world is the fear 
that to do so would “bind the hands of 
our negotiators.” 

The noncommittal attitude of the two 
Kaisers and their chosen spokesmen en- 
courages the freest speculation as to 
peace prospects in Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. At one extreme a news- 
paper attached to the Hungarian Inde- 
pendence Party declares that “Wilson, 
by the courage of his answer, deserves 
the thanks of every honest believer in 
peace.” Maximilian Harden, the most 
famous of German free lance journal- 
ists, urges President Wilson to call an 
armistice at once on the ground that 
the tone of the German reply to the 
Pope opened the way to an immediate 
peace. At the other extreme of opinion 
stands the so-called National Liberal 
Party. The central committee of this 
party adopted a resolution demanding 
“ample war indemnities,” opposing any 
consideration of the -Alsace-Lorraine 
question, denouncing the Reichstag ma- 
jority for disclaiming conquests, and 
ebjecting to the introduction of parlia- 
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© International Film 


THE SPOKESMAN OF JAPANESE GOOD-WILL 
Viscount Ishii, head of the Japanese mission to the United States, has done much to foster the 
growing cordiality of the two nations. For several weeks the mission has been making a tour of 
our big citiese—New York capped the climax with a spectacular féte last week 


mentary government in the German 
Empire. There is much discussion of 
the future status of Belgium, and it is 
rumored that Germany is willing to 
abandon the idea of annexing Belgium 
provided that it is given economic con- 
trol of the country and that the Flem- 
ish parts of Belgium are separated po- 
litically from the Walloon provinces. 
Nothing certain is known about the 
matter, however, nor can anything be 
known so long as the German Chancel- 
lor maintains his policy of silence. 
: . Southeastern Eng- 
German Air Raids land has again been 
Renewed the victim of re- 
peated German raids. On September 24 
hostile airplanes appeared over London 
and before they were driven off by the 
British anti-aircraft guns they dropt 
several bombs, killing fifteen persons 
and injuring seventy but doing little 
other damage. During the same night 
Zeppelins visited the Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire coasts but were repulsed 
by gunfire. On the following night Ger- 
man airplanes reached London by way 
of Kent and Essex. Seven persons were 
killed and twenty-six injured. On Sep- 
tember 29 German airplanes bombard- 
ed London for the third time during 
the week but no casualties were re- 
ported. 

The British have very greatly im- 
proved their home defenses by multi- 
plying the number of anti-aircraft 
guns in London and at various points 
on the coast and by keeping airplanes 
in readiness to engage the raiders. 
Warning is always given in the case 
of a raid so that people may take 
cover, but the warning signal not in- 
frequently has the result of calling a 
few reckless sightseers into the open 
to watch the battle between British 
and German dircraft. The enormous 
range of the modern airplane was 
atrikingly illustrated by the recent 





trip of Captain Laureati of the Italian 
army from Turin to London. The dis- 
tance traveled, about 656 miles, was 
covered in a little more than seven 
hours and no stops were made on the 
way. 


The only important ac- 
tion on the western 
front during the week 
was a British attack on the German 
lines east of Ypres. There have also 
been rather more than the usual num- 
ber of artillery duels, trench raids, 
counterattacks on recently occupied 
positions and aerial combats, but these 
were not in themselves important and 
it is hard to say how far they are sig- 
nificant for the future. The action of 
the Allied censorship in holding up for 
a short time communications from 
British and American war correspond- 
ents has provoked much speculation as 
to what offensive might be in prepara- 
tion or what redistribution of troops 
in progress. 

East of Ypres the British attacked 
at daybreak on September 26 along a 
six-mile front and advanced at some 
points about two-thirds of a mile. The 
advancing army reached the village of 
Zonnebeke, passed thru Polygon. Wood 
and approached close to Gheluvelt. 
Less ground was gained than in the 
attack of the previous week, but the 
British .military authorities claim to 
have taken all the positions which it 
was their intention to occupy. German 
counterattacks did not succeed in re- 
gaining the conquered entrenchments. 
Apparently it is the intention of the 
British to drive a broad wedge into the 
German front before Ypres by numer- 
ous small attacks until the Germans 
are forced to straighten out their line 
by a general retreat. This repeats the 
strategy of the Somme campaign of 
last year, when the bending in of one 
small sector of the German line com- 


The Flanders 
Front 


pelled a strategic retreat and the aban- 

donment of a considerable part of the 
German conquests in France. 

: The eastern 

she — front has been 

Democratic Congress omparative!. 


quiet ever since the fall of Riga; th= 
Germans preferring to concentrate thei, 
attention on the critical situation 

Ftance and Flanders, the Austrian; 
collecting all their available army corps 
to stem the Italian drive, and the Rus 
sians devoting their energy to interna 
politics. Both Germans and Russians 
have made small local gains along the 
Dvina River and the Rumanians are 
still holding the line in Moldavia. 

Russia’s greatest danger is within 
The radical parties are now holding a 
great convention in Petrograd, the so- 
called Democratic Congress. It is an 
informal political organization, similar 
in type to the recent Moscow Confer- 
ence, but very different in its composi- 
tion. At the Moscow Conference the 
moderate Republicans, or Constitu- 
tional Democrats, were strongly repre- 
sented. Kerensky was compelled to de- 
fend his administration from the at- 
tacks of the military commanders who 
accused him of tolerating lax military 
discipline and of befriending the ex- 
treme radicals. At the Democratic Con- 
gress, on the contrary, Kerensky has 
been accused of opposing peace, aiming 
at a dictatorship and compromising 
with the capitalists. The Democratic 
Congress is divided into two main fac- 
tions: the “Bolsheviki,” whose plat- 
form might be summarized as an imme- 
diate and general peace, the establish- 
ment of socialism without delay and the 
formation of a government containing 
only radical revolutionists, and the So- 
cialists who support the policies of 
Kerensky. The Constitutional Demo- 
crats and the other non-Socialist par- 
ties have refused to take part in the 
Democratic Congress (where, to be 
sure, they would hardly be welcomed) 
or to recognize it as having any au- 
thority. On the other hand, the Bol- 
sheviki seem to desire to turn the Dem- 
ocratic Congress into a governing body 
as a substitute for the Duma, which, in 
their view, is not really representative 
of the Russian people. 

Russia is much interested in the rev- 
elations brought out in connection with 
two state trials of first importance. It 
is still uncertain what penalty will be 
meted out to General Korniloff for his 
military rebellion. The Bolsheviki accuse 
Kerensky of secretly favoring Korni- 
loff in order to put Russia under a 
military dictatorship, and they demand 
the punishment of the rebel general as 
a guarantee of the good faith of the 
provisional government. Others, how- 
ever, defend Korniloff’s conduct and lay 
the blame upon Vladimir Lvoff, a mem- 
ber of the Duma, who is said to have 
misrepresented the demands of General 
Korniloff in reporting them to Premier 
Kerensky. The other political trial has 
been concluded. General Soukhomlinoff, 
Minister of War under the monarchy, 
has been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for treason. 
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: The campaign in 
Balkan Campaign Macedonia has been 

Renewed practically suspend- 
ed for months past, so far as the public 
has been permitted to know, and the 
recent indications that it has been re- 
newed are therefore of exceptional in- 
terest. Greece has added its national 
forces to those of the other nations 
represented in the Salonica army and 
has joined battle with Bulgaria in 
northern Greece. The French have pen- 
ctrated the mountainous region west of 
Monastir. Still further to the west the 
Italians are driving back the Bulgarian 
lines in Albania. Italy has a small con- 
tingent on the Macedonian front, but 
the main Italian army in the Balkans, 
estimated at more than half a million 
men, is located in Albania between the 
Adriatic and the Serbian frontier. This 
army has seen comparatively little ac- 
tive fighting, remaining content to oc- 
cupy and police central and southern 
Albania. The report comes from Athens 
that Greece and Italy have reached an 
agreement by which the southern ex- 
tremity of Albania, which contains a 
numerous Greek population, has been 
evacuated by the Italians and handed 
over to Greece. 


The week ending Sep- 
U-Boats and tember ‘23 showed the 
U.S. Boats lowest number of total 
losses of British shipping recorded in 
any week since unrestricted submarine 
warfare began. Thirteen ships of more 
than 1600 tons were destroyed and two 
of smaller tonnage. The number of 
large ships ‘sunk was greater than in 
the week preceding, tho far below the 
average, but this was more than coun- 
terbalanced by the good luck of the lit- 
tle ships. The Germans were not with- 
out some success in the Mediterranean. 
Seven large and five small French ves- 
sels fell victims to submarine and mine 
within the week and the Italians lost 
one steamship and six small sailing 
vessels. The British Government ad- 
mits the recent loss of a destroyer, sunk 
in the English Channel by a German 
U-boat. Fifty of the crew were saved. 

The American Government has now 
in its service 458 vessels with an aggre- 
gate of 2,871,359 tons. This sum does 
not include the 117 German and Aus- 
trian ships requisitioned since our en- 
trance into the Great War. The Gov- 
ernment is now constructing 353 wood- 
en cargo ships, 58 of composite con- 
struction, and 225 of steel. When the 
whole construction program is complet- 
ed the United States will have at its 
disposal, barring losses from mine or 
submarine attack, some 2100 ships ag- 
gregating about 14,500,000 tons. It will 
be more than two years before all this 
has been accomplished, but a very con- 
siderable part of the vessels now build- 
ing will take to water within the next 
few months; that is to say, before the 
shipping shortage of the Entente Al- 
lies begins to injure their military effi- 
ciency by depriving them of needed im- 
ports. 

The Shipping Board has published an 
estimate of the available tonnage of the 
world as it was early in the month of 
September. Great Britain is credited 


with Atlantic liners of 4,860,000 tons 
aggregate, and “tramps” totaling 
8,540,000 tons. The British have also 
over a million tons afloat on the Pacific. 
The total world’s tonnage now in use on 
Atlantic highways is placed at 25,500,- 
000, and in the Pacific 5,500,000 tons. 
This does not take account of the coast- 
wise or inland shipping of the Allied 
and neutral nations nor of the 5,000,000 
tons, more or less, in the harbors of the 
Central Powers. 

The American Government has effect- 
ed considerable reductions in shipping 
rates for war material. The rates deter- 
mined on range from $8 to $13 a ton 
for Atlantic cargoes, a decrease of from 
65 to 75 per cent from current rates. 


The Irish Conven- 
tion reassembled in 
Cork on September 
25 after a long adjournment. The city 
administration entertained the mem- 
bers of the convention as guests and 
the people gave them a very favorable 
reception in spite of the fact that the 
Sinn Fein, who refused to take any part 


Irish Convention 
Reassembles 


in the convention, are very strong in 
Cork and the surrounding country. Sir 
Horace Plunkett presided over the ses- 
sions of the convention, which were at- 
tended by about ninety delegates. The 
convention unanimously resolved to 
hold a few days’ general discussion on 
suggested alterations of the Irish con- 
stitution and then to adjourn. A grand 
committee will be chosen to consider 
the various plans submitted for the fu- 
ture government of Ireland and to pre- 
pare a compromise scheme which will 
come as near as possible to satisfying 
the exprest desires of the different fac- 
tions and parties represented in the 
convention. This plan will then be laid 
before the convention for its considera- 
tion. If adopted it will, no doubt, be 
made the basis for a new Home Rule 
bill in Parliament. 


Militant China has offered to send 
: 300,000 soldiers to France if 
China the Entente Allies and the 
United States would help the nation 
equip and transport them. It is under- 
stood that Japan and also the European 














International Film 


“EAST IS EAST” 
The Tommies in Palestine find a camel carrier highly amusing 














International Film 


“AND WEST IS WEST” 


Arabs have a good bit of difficulty understanding “the strange English bird” that goes by 
machinery and carries a man 
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Allies have approved the plan. As a 
first step, a trial division of 24,000 men 
is expected to arrive on the western 
front by the beginning of next year, 
unless a shipping shortage should make 
the long journey an unprofitable ven- 
ture for the Allies. If the plan is car- 
ried out, the French front will be a 
very cosmopolitan one within the next 
few months, with French, British, Bel- 
gians, Americans, Portuguese, Chinese, 
Russians and natives from French 
Africa on the firing line, not to men- 
tion the motley group of nationalities 
represented in the French Foreign 
Legion or possible contingents from 
Italy, the Balkan States or Latin 
America. The Chinese soldiers are al- 
ready trained and drilled, but they will 
be used as a second line force until 
they are practised in the new methods 
of warfare developt in the course of 
the present Great War. China has al- 
ways been considered the least warlike 
of nations, but those who know the 
Chinese best insist that the military 
weakness of the nation is due to ob- 
solete methods, inefficient organization 
and inferior equipment rather than to 


any inborn defect of the national 

character. 

The Rumanian ‘Secretary of State 
Plot Lansing has made 
‘ public documentary 


evidence that the German embassy in 
Rumania had laid in a supply of ex- 
plosives and disease germs at the lega- 
tion grounds in Bucharest and had not 
removed them even after the United 
States had taken over the German lega- 
Ation as a consequence of the break be- 
tween Germany and Rumania. Ruma- 
nian and American officials unearthed 
the explosives, phials of disease germs 
and incriminating documents. The germ 
cultures discovered were those of an- 
thrax and glanders and directions ac- 
companying the phials show that they 
were designed to destroy horses and 
cattle. Of course, the conduct of the 
German Government was in violation 
of international law in several different 
respects; by plotting against the lives 
and property of Rumanian citizens at 
a time when Rumania was still at peace, 
by introducing prohibited and atrocious 
methods of warfare, and by abusing the 
protection of the American embassy 
while the United States was a neutral 
nation in charge of German interests 
in Rumania. The evidence for the whole 
affair is detailed, abundant and unques- 
tionable. 


Copperheads and er gr evte Hef- 
in of Alabama re- 

German Gold cently stirred his 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives to anger by suggesting that there 
were a number of persons in the House 
and in the Senate whose actions indi- 
cated that they might have been bene- 
ficiaries of the corruption fund which 
Ambassador von Bernstorff requested to 
have spent in influencing Congress to 
keep peace with Germany. Representa- 
tives Norton and Fordney introduced 
resolutions of inquiry, demanding that 
Representative Heflin prove his accu- 
sations. From all parts of the House 

















Kirby in New York World 
STRANGLING HIM 


came indignant protests and “dares” to 
name congressmen who were suspected 
of serving their own pockets by serving 
Germany, but the names were not given. 

The remarkable series of revelations 
by Secretary Lansing of the extent of 
German intrigues and bribery in the 
United States has completely discredit- 
ed every anti-war organization and ac- 
tivity. The pacifist members of Congress 
are probably innocent of any direct par- 
ticipation in corruption funds, but those 
who have acted as apologists for Ger- 
many are consciously on the defensive. 
A number of prominent citizens, includ- 
ing ex-President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia University, 
have demanded the expulsion from Con- 
gress of Senator La Follette and others 
alleged to be pro-German. Every day 
the law is being more and more invoked 
against the soap box orator and the 
anti-American periodical, and large 
numbers of alien suspects have been in- 
terned as the result of secret service 
investigations. 

The strangest plot was unearthed in 
an investigation at Enid, Oklahoma. A 
number of farmers’ and laborers’ or- 
ganizations, including the Industrial 
Workers of the World, the Worl-ing 
Class Union and the Farmers’ and La- 
borers’ Protective Organization of 
Texas, planned a national uprising in- 
volving the burning of cities, the de- 
struction of bridges and telegraph lines 
and attacks on the army and police. The 
agitators told their dupes that two mil- 
lion men would join the uprising, but 
the whole affair petered out into very 
local anti-draft demonstrations. Federal 
officers have arrested many I. W. W. 
leaders in Chicago and elsewhere. 


Secretary” McAdoo of 
the Treasury announces 
that the second Liberty 
Loan will not be restricted to any defi- 
nite sum. The loan is expected to reach 
at least $3,000,000,000; but this is only 
a minimum and the Treasury Decpart- 
ment reserves the right to allot bonds 
in excess of this sum to the extent of 
not over one-half of the sum by which 
the total subscriptions received exceed 
the minimum. To give an illustration, 
if five billion dollars are subscribed the 
Government will distribute among all 


A Wide Open 
Loan 


who subscribed three billions in bonds 
and may also distribute in a similar 
fashion as much as one billion more. 
Of course bonds would not be issued in 
excess of the tctal amount authorized 
by Congress, but there is little proba- 
bility that the subscriptions for the sec- 
ond loan will be so great as to make 
further loans for the coming year un- 
necessary. The first Liberty Loan was 
oversubscribed, but subscriptions were 
not accepted in excess of a definite sum, 
so the present “wide open” loan is a 
new departure. 

Secretary McAdoo made plain also 
many other details of the new bond 
issue. The bonds will bear interest at 
four per cent, beginning with Novem. 
ber 15, 1917, and the interest will be 
payable on the fifteenth of May and 
November in each year. The bonds are 
due in 1942 and may be redeemed at the 
option of the Government at par and 
accrued interest at any time after No- 
vember 15, 1927. The bonds are exempt, 
both as to principal and interest, from 
all taxes except inheritance taxes, un- 
less they are held by one person in ex- 
cess of $5000, in which case they are 
subject also to the supertax on incomes 
and war profits taxes. If further loans 
are made during the war at a higher 
rate of interest the bonds issued for 
the present loan are convertible into 
bonds carrying the higher rate. 


Food Administrator 
Hoover advises the 
United States to re- 
duce its consumption of sugar. The 
French have requested us to export 
100,000 tons of sugar for the coming 
month. This can only be done by reduc- 
ing the amount of sugar sold within 
the United States, as there will not be 
enough to export if the usual amount 
is consumed here. The American public 
uses nearly four ounces of sugar a day 
for each person, whereas the French 
have to content themselves with less 
than one ounce. The English and the 
Italians are only a little better off in 
this respect than the French. The needs 
of the French can be supplied if the 
consumption of sugar in the United 
States can be reduced by one-third. 
With the first of next January the new 
West Indies crop becomes available and 
the danger of a sugar famine in France 
will diminish. Mr. Hoover states that 
the amount of sugar used in preserving 
fruit should not be much decreased, 
since the conservation of our fruit sup- 
ply is a matter of importance, but in 
other respects the use of sweets should 
be curtailed. The beet sugar pro- 
ducers, in conference with the Food 
Administration, unanimously agreed to 
sell to wholesalers at Eastern refining 
points for seven and one-quarter cents 
a pound. The retail price will, on the 
average, be about eight cents a pound. 
An international committee of five has 
been named to arrange for the pur- 
chase and distribution of the sugar 
supply needed by the United States and 
by the Entente Allies, and, as it will 
control a large part of the world’s out- 
put, the European neutrals are watch- 
ing the operations of the committee 
with much interest and some anxiety. 


Only One Lump, 
Please 
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: The coal miners of the 

central field, including 
the mines of western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois, have presented demands to the 
operators for extensive wage increases. 
For different classes of labor the de- 
sired increases vary from twenty to as 
much as eighty per cent, and this in 
spite of the fact that several large in- 
creases in pay have already been grant- 
ed within the last few months. The op- 
erators bluntly refused all these new 
demands on the ground that they vio- 
lated former agreements and would 
tend to wipe out all of the owners’ 
profits now that coal prices have been 
adjusted by agreement with the Gov- 
ernment. The representatives of the 
miners said that they had no desire to 
set aside existing agreements, but the 
rising cost of living and the attraction 
of higher pay in factories were making 
it impossible to keep men at work in 
the mines unless wage schedules were 
readjusted. If the Government agrees 
to an increase in coal prices the op- 
erators may agree in turn to a raise in 
wages. 

The strike of 30,000 iron workers on 
the Pacific Coast was settled on a basis 
of compromise by representatives of the 
President. This enables the shipyards 
to go ahead with delayed construction 
valued at no less than $150,000,000. 
The Administration is investigating the 
whole labor situation in the states of 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
regions where strikes have recently 
been unpleasantly frequent. 


Strikes and the 
Government 


a Governor James E. 
Ferguson, of Texas, 

Ousted was impeached by 

the State Senate of Texas on Septem- 
ber 22. Three days later the Senate 
formally pronounced judgment and de- 
clared him removed from office and dis- 
qualified from holding any office within 
the state of Texas thereafter. Governor 


Ferguson anticipated his removal by 
resigning a few hours before the Sen- 
ate had acted, but he announced that 
he would be again a candidate for the 
governorship at some future election. 
Lieutenant-Governor William P. Hobby 
is now chief executive. 

Of the twenty-one charges preferred 
against Governor Ferguson by the 
Texas House of Representatives, ten 
were sustained by the Senate. Most of 
these related to misuse of trust funds 
and public money to favor banks in 
which he had a personal interest. He 
was also convicted of various unlawful 
attempts to coerce the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Texas. The 
Independent has dealt with earlier 
phases of the conflict between the Gov- 
ernor and the legislature in its issues 
of July 7, August 11 and September 15. 


Philadelphia is 
Mayor Held on stirred by the great 
Murder Charge investigation which 
has been begun as a sequel to the pri- 
mary election riots of September 19, 
in which policeman George A. Eppley 
was murdered; James A. Carey, a local 
politician, seriously wounded, and sev- 
eral other persons assaulted. Warrants 
were issued, based on an affidavit of 
Isidore Stern, a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, accusing Mayor 
Thomas B. Smith, Police Lieutenant 
Bennett and Councilman Isaac Deutsch, 
a political rival of Mr. Carey, of 
conspiracy to commit assault and bat- 
tery and murder. The actual killing was 
done by “gunmen,” presumably in the 
pay of politicians “higher up.” The two 
gunmen who were arrested have crim- 
inal records we!l known to the New 
York police. 

The trouble arose from a factional 
contest within the Republican party, 
which is all powerful in Philadelphia; 
both Carey and Deutsch aspiring to 
the leadership of the Fifth Ward. Both 
fraud and intimidation have been free- 


ly used in such struggles to the dis- 
grace of American municipal politics, 
but matters have rarely come to the 
point of the official employment of 
thugs and assassins, even in the case of 
the most corrupt civic administration, 
and Philadelphia is hoping that the re- 
sult of the investigation may clear her 
trusted public officials of the charges 
brought against them. 


Altho the advocates of Fed- 
eral woman suffrage have 
not yet succeeded in per- 
suading President Wilson or the leaders 
of Congress to include the suffrage 
amendment in this session’s program of 
war emergency legislation, it is not im- 
probable that Congress may have an 
opportunity to consider the question 
this winter. On September 13, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Woman Suffrage fa- 
vorably reported the constitutional 
amendment giving the franchise with- 
out restriction to all the women of the 
United States. This means that the 
amendment will take its place on the 
calendar of congressional business for 
the December session. At the same 
time, the Senate unanimously approved 
Senator Shafroth’s bill authorizing the 
Hawaiian Legislature to confer limited 
suffrage on women and to submit to the 
people of the territory the question of 
unrestricted suffrage. 

On September 24, the House of Rep- 
resentatives established a special Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. Hitherto 
bills or constitutional amendments re- 
lating to the question have been han- 
dled by the Judiciary Committee. The 
vote, 181 to 107, was to some extent a 
test of suffrage strength in the House, 
since most of the anti-suffragists op- 
posed the creation of a special commit- 
tee and some declared that its estab- 
lishment was a surrender to the mili- 
tant pickets who have been badgering 
the President to put thru Congress the 
suffrage amendment. Congresswoman 


Suffrage 
Progress 
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MORE RUSSIAN PRISONERS COME TO DENMARK 
One of the first photographs to show the results of the German advance. The problem of taking care of war prisoners is growing more serious 
for all the nations as the war goes on. Denmark and Holland have big internment camps for both Germany and the Allies 
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Rankin made one of the principal 
speeches in the debate. She pointed out 
that some state constitutions were al- 
most unamendable and that Federal 
action was therefore necessary to en- 
franchise the women in those states. 


The recently published 
report of Commissioner 
Osborn of the Internal 
Revenue, covering the year ending June 
30, shows an appalling increase in the 
expenditures for luxuries indulged in 
by the American people. The use of 
distilled spirits for the year amounted 
to more than 164,000,000 gallons, rep- 
resenting an increase over last year’s 
production of 26,000,000 gallons. This 
would give to the average American 
family more than a gallon of liquor 
during 1916-17 over and above the 
amount used in the previous year, and 
this in spite of the increase in prohibi- 
tion territory. Beer production also ex- 
ceeded that of last year, tho it was less 
than in 1914-15. Last year America 
smoked over 9,200,000,000 cigars, used 
more than 30,000,000,000 cigarets, 
chewed or smoked in pipes above 445,- 
000,000 pounds of tobacco and took 
35,000,000 pounds of snuff. All of these 
represent very considerable increases 
during the year; cigaret production 
alone increased by some forty per cent 
in a single twelvemonth. Internal rev- 
enue officers ascribe this excessive ex- 
penditure on drink and tobacco to “war 
prosperity.” 


Record 
Liquor Year 


The Administration has 

Copper and cntered into an agree- 
Steel ment with the copper pro- 
ducers whereby the Government, the 
Entente Allies and the American pub- 
lic will all obtain copper at twenty- 
three and one-half cents a pound, tak- 
ing the New York market price as 
basis. The price was about three cents 
below the prevailing market rates at 
the time the price was established. The 
Administration may commandeer for 
its use the mines and plants of pro- 
ducers who refuse to abide by the 
agreement. The copper producers are 
also bound to observe certain condi- 
tions, not to reduce prevailing wages, 





not to let speculators buy up the cop- 
per to manipulate prices, and to keep 
production at its maximum. Of course, 
the agreement will end with the war 
and it is subject at any time to revision 
after the existing rates have been given 
a four months’ trial. The United States 
is now producing more than three- 
fifths of the world’s copper, and yet we 
import more copper than any other na- 
tion in the world. The United States is 
not the ultimate consumer of all the 
copper that is imported or mined in the 
country, for a great deal of it is ex- 
ported after being smelted and refined 
in American plants. The copper pro- 
duction of the country in 1916 was 
1,928,000,000 pounds, according to the 
recent estimate of the United States 
Geological Survey. 

The question of price fixing for the 
steel industry has awakened even wider 
interest. The prices announced by the 
War Industries Board, after confer- 
ence with the steel producers, operative 
until the first of next January, repre- 
sent a heavy decrease from prevailing 
market rates. Only iron ore remains at 
the old price, $5.05 a gross ton. Pig 
iron will hereafter sell at $33 a gross 





















ton, a reduction of over forty-three per 
cent, and steel bars, shapes and plates 
are affected even more greatly by the 
change in prices. In the case of steel 
plates the price reduction is over 
seventy per cent. Coke also is made 
cheaper. The new rates apply to pur- 
chases by the Government. the public 
and the Allies, but they do not affect 
existing contracts with the navy. 


The commerce of the 
United States with 
the republics of Latin 
America has nearly doubled in two 
years, according to a statement made 
public by the National City Bank in 
New York. For the fiscal year 1914-15 
exports from the United States were 
$252,000,000, while two years later they 
were valued at $592,000,000. During the 
same period our imports from Latin 
America increased from $558,000,000 to 
$962,000,000. 

Argentina stands at the head of South 
American countries in the volume of 
trade done with the United States. The 
increase in trade with Argentina was 
due largely to the increased importa- 
tion of wool into the United States. 
From 1915 to 1917 the value of wool 
imports from Argentina increased from 
$18,000,000 to $78,000,000. But during 
the same two years the importation of 
beef decreased enormously, from more 
than 130,000,000 pounds to but little 
over two millions; or, in other words, 
the South American nation has practi- 
cally ceased to be a source of our beef 
supply. 

With Chile and Bolivia we have de- 
veloped an important trade in metals. 
Copper imports from Chile increased 
from 58,000,000 tc 138,000,000 pounds in 
a single year, and imports of tin ore 
from Bolivia for the last fiscal year came 
to nearly $3,000,000, altho in previous 
years this trade had been insignificant. 
Of course, the war conditions which in- 
terrupted the normal currents of trade 
between the European countries and the 
two Americas (the increase of trade 
with Europe was very largely in war 
commodities) have played a large part 
in developing inter-American commerce. 


Trade With Our 
Latin Sisters 
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RED CROSS CANTEENS CHEER THE TRIP TO CAMP 


And they’re a big help to the soldier boys who are making the difficult transition from home pantry to arm 
hot coffee and good “eats”; 








y grub. The women volunteers serve 
they collect the letters home, too, and “mother” the men generally 











THE PARADOX OF PRUSSIAN PEACE 


T will be safe to assume that the 
passionate attachment to disarma- 
ment and arbitration displayed in 
the recent. notes of the Central 
Powers is hypocritical and insincere; 
that it is in largé part a maneuver or 
trap. It should be the business of the 
Allies, therefore, to see ‘that they do 
not fall into the trap. This they wiil 
certainly do if they allow the discussion 
with the Central Empires—for that is 
what the exchange of notes with the 
Pope now in political reality amounts 
to—to end at the present stage. The 
advantage in political and diplomatic 
strategy would then undoubtedly be 
with the Central Powers. They would 
have stiffened the morale of their own 
peoples and have checked a certain in- 
ternal disintegration which has become 
quite obvious of late in both Germany 
and Austria, particularly the latter; 
they will have lessened certain difficul- 
ties of their own and added to certain 
difficulties of ours. 
It is obviously worth while to realize 
how this would be the case. 


) bs is plain that in a war of attrition, 
which this has now become, the point 
‘of collapse will be very largely deter- 
mined by the amount of suffering which 
the civil population is prepared to stand. 
If, for instance—to make the point 
clear by putting the case in its extreme 
form—a nation is prepared to see all 
its children and all its old men and 
women starve to death in order to allow 
ample supplies to reach the army, it 
will be able to maintain its resistance 
long beyond the point at which other- 
wise it would break down. It is mere 
ignorance of patent realities to argue 
that in an autocracy the attitude of 
the mass does not matter, that the gov- 
ernment will impose its authority by 
sheer physical force. Whose physical 
force? There is none available except 
that of the very people—the common 
soldier, and, just as importantly, the 
common workman in the factory— 
against whom the physical force is used. 
Two per cent of a population cannot 
impose its will upon the remaining 
ninety-eight by sheer weight of muscle. 
There must be at least moral acquies- 
cence or submission on the part of the 
mass or it becomes impossible for the 
minority to use the force which that 
mass represents. There need not be re- 
bellion in the ordinary sense to make 
this use of the mass impracticable. In 
a war in which the factory, the mine 
and the railroad are as important as 
the army, mere fatigue and a sense of 
grievance greatly affects output and 
efficiency. With the growth of that sense 
of grievance or weariness we get a 
tendency for industrial quarrels over 
small matters, strikes of both men and 
women, collisions between soldiery and 
workers, soldiers refusing to fire, “sa- 
botage,” defective work on shells and 
ammunition, delays, confusion; the gov- 
ernment less certain how to act, making 
wrong decisions, alienating support, pro- 
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voking more ministerial changes, and 
finally the whole thing affecting the 
trenches, with increasing tendency to 
surrender, 

If that sort of thing is possible in 
Germany—and it is one of the para- 
doxes of the war that the autocratic 
German Government has been more ob- 
viously afraid of its own public opin- 
ion and at greater pains to placate it 
than has any democratic government 
among the Allies—the disintegration in 
Austria with its rival national factions 
might well become explosive. More than 
once paralyzing disorganization has 
threatened Austria (in one case half a 
million men actually deserted to the 
Russians) and would probably have oc- 
curred if certain advances made by 
Czechs and Slavs to the Allied govern- 
ments had been encouraged. And if 
Austria “cracks,” the whole edifice 
crumbles. One must, in our day, apply 
to the whole nation the adage which in 
Napoleonic days was applied to armies: 
the foundation of success is morale. Be- 
cause the nation—farmer, factory hand, 
miner, railwayman—has become an in- 
tegral part of the army in a sense 
which it never was before. 


OW the governments of the Central 

Powers have realized that they can 
make the morale of their people almost 
impregnable and be immune from any 
danger of this disintegration, if they 
ean create a “defense psychosis.” That 
is to say, if they can persuade their 
people that they are fighting really to 
protect the Fatherland, to insure its 
security and rights in the world, Ger- 
man morale will never be undermined. 
For all history shows that any people, 
savage or civilized, good, bad or indif- 
ferent, will fight to the last against 


what they believe to be national anni- 
hilation. To bolster that belief on the 
part of the German people is today the 
prime need. of the German autocracy. 

And in that task the German and 
Austrian governments have been great- 
ly helped by the political and diplomatic 
strategy sometimes adopted by the Al- 
lied governments. 

Those governments proclaimed at the 
beginning of the war that their major 
object was the destruction of Prussian 
militarism, and the aggression and 
wickedness for which it stood. That 
was and remains the highest object of 
our arms. But we failed to make known 
to the German and Austrian peoples 
how their national rights and interests 
were to be respected when Prussian 
militarism had gone. What did it mean, 
the “destruction” of German militar- 
ism? Did it mean that in future Ger- 
many and Austria were to have no 
armies? Were they to be so popular 
that no nation would quarrel with them 
and take an unfair view of its claims 
upon them? How were they to protect 
themselves and insure respect of their 
rights? On that point there was no dec- 
claration (there is still no declaration). 
And this silence has enabled the enemy 
governments to say to their peoples: 
“This talk of the destruction of German 
militarism really means that you are in 
future to be at the mercy of your en- 
emies, and to be deprived of any means 
of defending your Fatherland, its rights 
and interests.” 


O that our failure to give to the 

justly destructive aim of our policy 
also its constructive complement converts 
this war for the German people, how- 
ever aggressive its origins, into a war 
of defense. It does not suffice that we 
have declared that we have no inten- 
tion of destroying the German nation 
or of putting it at a disadvantage. No 
virile people—and especially a people 
with elements of savagery and barbar- 
ism in its composition—will accept the 
mere general declaration of its enemies 
as sufficient basis of its security and 
the defense of its rights. Mr. H. G. 
Wells—who will certainly not be ac- 
cused of pro-Germanism—wrote recent- 
ly of this situation: 

“This is the argument that holds the 
German people stiffly united. For most 
men in most countries it would be a 
convincing argument, strong enough to 
override considerations of right and 
wrong. I find that I myself am of this 
way of thinking, that whether England 
has done right or wrong in the past— 
and I have sometimes criticized my 
country very bitterly—I will not endure 
the prospect of seeing her at the foot of 
some victorious nation. Neither will any 
German who matters. Very few people 
would respect a German who would.” 

Now the thing which would make it 
possible for such Germans as Mr. Wells 
has in mind to repudiate German mili- 
tarism and turn against the present 
German [Continued on page 46 
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WITH THE BOYS IN CAMP 


HIS subject is so profound, so 
broad in its scope, that it is al- 
most impossible to tell it in a 
limited space and preserve the 
proper sequence of thought. More es- 
pecially does this fact become salient as 
I sit here in my tent in the very heart 
of training camp activities. Soldiers are 
passing up and down the Battery Street 
upon which my “rag shanty” is pitched. 
Night has fallen all around us. I can 
“see the rays cf lanterns in far off 
tents; I can see young soldiers writing 
letters to their mothers, fathers, friends 
and sweethearts. I can almost divine 
their thoughts, read the descriptive nar- 
ratives which, imbued with an illimita- 
ble cnthusiasm, tell those at home 
what “soldiering” is like. My heart is 
with them. From each tent there comes 
a voice, unexpressed, unformulated, yet 
forever emphatic and insistent—calling 
upon me to tell more about their lives 
and less about the grim battle I must 
wage to preserve their health, their 
morals, their efficiency. I cannot, I will 
not resist it! 


month ago I went into the hills of 

Arkansas to watch men prepare to 
fight for more than man has ever fought 
for before. Somewhere among the yel- 
low buttes of Pulaski County a great 
cantonment, a monster machine of men 
and wood, was building for the develop- 
ment of 40,000 drafted youths of the 
nation into a National Army. As I crost 
the Arkansas River, sluggish with red 
mud, and passed thru Argenta into the 
forest beyond, I drew a mental picture 
of the scene that was soon to unfold be- 
fore my eyes. But my visionary powers 
were too limited to sense the enormity 
of the scale upon which the United 
States is preparing to give battle. 
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After journeying eight miles thru 
clouds of dust, blown from a hastily 
constructed military road, the driver 
stopped his car at the foot of a low hill 
and pointed out the way to Camp Pike, 
the cantonment I am about to describe. 
Before I had advanced many steps the 
clear and resonant call of the bugle fell 
upon my ears. Somewhere beyond the 
hill upon which I stood, the Call to the 
Colors was signaling “Retreat.” 


climbed the crest of the hill—and 

behold! a veritable city of low wood- 
en barracks was laid out before me. 
Well-used, well-oiled streets divided 
them into squares with a precision pecu- 
liar to the military way of doing things. 
They covered an area too broad, too 
long to be included in a fixed focus of 
the naked eye. Two hundred yards to 
my left a large body of sunburned 
troops had just paid homage to the 
emblem that is to lead them into battle 
and on to victory. Hundreds of sturdy 
young men in khaki hurried to the per- 
formance of certain duties. Others stood 
around in small groups and laughed, 
and joked, and talked. All thru the 
great field of never-ceasing activity 
freight engines labored heavily over 
new roadbeds, carrying lumber, steel, 
tanks and what not to some central 
point. Clouds of black smoke poured 
from their stacks and darkened the 
fresh pine boards of the new buildings. 
Pack trains could be seen in the dis- 
tance. A corral filled with horses and 
mules, heavy trucks and other neces- 
sary parts of a great army’s equipment 
lay near by. Scores of blacksmiths ham- 
mered away beneath a rambling shed. 
The ring of steel dealing blow on blow 
upon many forges added to the bedlam 
of noise, which was to me the grandest 
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symphony ever played by the tools of 
man. An afternoon paper informed me 
that the barracks which I was viewing 
represented the use of 30,000,000 feet 
of lumber. And I had been told by my 
guide that this site had, a month ago, 
been a wilderness of pines! As the sun 
slipt beneath the horizon of the distant 
hills, radiating its last magnificent 
colors against a sky which beggars de- 
scription—my heart thrilled with the 
mighty and grim significance of it all. 

I had been sent from Washington to 
represent the War Department Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities. 
Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, the chairman, 
had appointed me to the post. My duties 
had been clearly defined by him and by 
other Government officials, who wisely 
deemed after war was declared, that 
prostitution and venereal diseases, 
liquor and gambling, should not im- 
peril the health, morals and efficiency 
of the National Army, for the respon- 
sibility of the nation to its drafted youth 
is indeed very great. So I came to see 
to it that the evil men and women do 
should not contaminate those who are 
being called to arms from every walk 
of life and mobilized into great fighting 
machines which are to be used to cure 
Hohenzollern paranoia with blood and 
iron. And night, creeping in from the 
west, crept across my soul as the weight 
of this responsibility prest upon my 
mind. 


two minute walk brought me to the 

headquarters of Colonel C. D. James, 
the commanding officer of the First Ar- 
kansas Infantry, the National Guards- 
men and border-tried soldiers who 
were temporarily policing the construc- 
tion of Camp Pike. Upon reading my 
credentials he courteously invited me to 
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discuss the ramifications of my charge. 
As the story was unfolding he became 
grave—for he knew, and I knew, that 
it is a matter of history that prostitu- 
tion follows all armies; and he knew, 
and I knew, that in spite of the efforts 
of Governor Charles H. Brough, of Ar- 
kansas, Mayor Charles E. Taylor, of 
Little Rock (which is located seven and 
one-half miles from the camp), and in 
spite of all our combined efforts, with 
the coming of a great and heterogeneous 
body of men, there would arise many 
grave and complex problems. He was 
not very optimistic as we discussed the 
wisdom of the Government’s policy of 
repression, but when I departed I knew 
by the grip he gave my hand that I had 
won a friend, and that the fight was on! 

When I approached Governor Brough 
of Arkansas upon the subject of ap- 
pointing a State Vice Commission, he 
acted immediately, and within twenty- 
four hours the commission, composed of 
fifteen representative business men, be- 
came a reality. 


ITTLE ROCK’S close connection with 
Camp Pike compelled her, involun- 
tarily, to present the battlefield for our 
war against the prostitute. Mayor Tay- 
lor’s attitude toward the enforcement of 
law and order is widely known. He has 
been a constant, persistent and dangerous 
enemy of vice, and because of his fair 
and firm dealing with the liquor ques- 
tion, there have been few violations of 
the liquor laws during his administra- 
tion. He has been elected to office for 
four consecutive terms upon a well kept 
platform pledge and policy of repres- 
sion. When I called upon Mayor Taylor 
he instantly placed at my disposal the 
police force of Little Rock, one of the 
cleanest and most efficient of its size in 
the country. 

But a few days after my arrival in 
Little Rock I learned that the wisdom 
of the existing policy of repression had 
been sorely tried. A certain number of 
lewd women—in sufficient strength to be 
reckoned with—had defied the law, taken 
root, and others followed their example. 

Because I know the prostitute, 


Mr. Railey’s Question Box 


Mr. Railey will devote his time, 
probably for the duration of the war, 
to a thoro study of training camp 
activities and the moral conditions 
which will surround American youths 
as they prepare. to become a part of 
the new army. He will. be glad to put 
the results of this first-hand investi- 
gation at the service of mothers or 
fathers of boys in'camp. A letter ad- 
drest confidentially to The Independent 
Question Box for Soldiers’ Mothers 
will be. answered in the fullest pos- 
sible detail in accordance with his 
intimate knowledge of the situation. 


























medical inspection of: the prostitute 
is inevitably inadequate because, first 
of all, there is no way of inspecting 
the man, and because physicians 
are tempted to issue false health 
certificates in return for substantial 
fees; when I exposed the commercialized 
vice interests and told how they secure 
inflated rentals from the miserable 
creatures who operate in their hovels; 
when I proved to their satisfaction that 
a segregated district is a continuous ad- 
vertisement of vice, a source of mys- 
tery to the uninitiated—and when I told 
them with all the force I could put be- 
hind it that no community can afford 
to recognize a segregated district and 
not, at the same time, tolerate other 
violations of the law without contribut- 
ing to the retrogression of the whole 
people—their faces became grave. Fi- 
nally, after analyzing civic morality, I 
sat down in their midst and awaited 
their action. It came swiftly. The whole 
body of men, some of whom had never 
given the subject a serious thought, a 
few of whom believed segregation to be 
the only solution of the problem, gave 
me an enthusiastic, sweeping vote of 
endorsement and confidence. So was the 
first mold of public opinion fashioned. 


HEY told me when I came here that 
the soldier was to be my greatest 
problem. But he became my greatest 
asset. No one alive is blest with more 
of the milk of human kindness than 
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the American soldier. Nor is he difficult .. 
of access or approach. There are many 
ways of doing the things we mortals 
have to do, but there is only one real ; 
way—the right way. So when several 
commanding officers said to me, “For. 
God’s sake, Mr. Railey, explain the 
Government’s policy to the men; get 


“out among them and talk’ man to 


man,” I knew I had found the key, and 
I straightway placed it in the lock. The 
result may prove interesting. But be- 
fore I tell the story, keep before you, 
my reader, the fact that ninety-nine 
per cent of the thousands of men I have 
talked and lectured to were, thru cus- 
tom and ignorance, hostile to the policy 
of their Government in regard to pros- 
titution. They were willing to listen, 
but they thought I could never convince 
them. Here is how I did it! 


ATE one Sunday evening I walked 

into the camp of the First Arkansas 
Infantry and asked permission of the 
commanding officer “to lecture to the 
men upon the subject of their morals.” 
I particularly requested that, in an- 
nouncing my presence to the men, they 
should be told that attendance at the 
lecture was not compulsory. For this I 
had two reasons: First, I know the men 
were hostile to a discussion of any 
moral question, because most of them 
believed they were the best judges of 
that side of their lives. Second, I want- 
ed to see just how many men would 
assemble voluntarily to hear me speak. 
The psychology of a mass of undisci- 
plined men (undisciplined in the sense 
that no military formality was to be 
observed, and that they would dictate 
their own conduct) interested me above 
everything else. An hour later a “top 
sergeant” announced to me that there 
would not be more than fifteen men 
present for the lecture. I smiled and 
said I would speak if only one man ap- 
peared. But my heart sank nevertheless. 

At the appointed hour I placed a box 
under a tree in the clearing south of 
the camp, set 2 lamp upon it in order 
that they might see me clearly, and 
waited for results. More than two 





her methods, her haunts, her tend- 





encies, because I know that she 
follows the line of least resist- 
ance—I decided, after analyzing 
the situation, to fight her with 
that all-powerful and invincible 
weapon, public opinion. This val- 
uable ally could not be won in a 
day, it could not be won in a week, 
_nor even a month; but when the 
seed was sown in a soil so well 
tilled and full of promise—it took 
root overnight. 

The Rotary Club of Little Rock 
was the first organization to 
place itself on record as favor- 
ing the policy I outlined. They 
had requested me to give them 
“a straight from the shoulder” 
talk, and my subject was “The 
Problem of the Red Light Dis- 
trict.” When I had told them 
that the old theory of segrega- 
tion had been exploded because 
segregation never segregates; 
when I explained to them that | 








To the Mothers of America 


Your boy, no matter where he may be in 
training, is kept busy all hours of the day. 
At the close of his period on duty the Gov- 
ernment offers him every form of recrea- 
tion known to be wholesome and effective. He 
has easy access to the Y. M. C. A.’s which are 
located in every cantonment. There will also 
be football games, boxing matches, wrestling 
matches, fencing and athletic contests of all 
kinds and make-up at his disposal. He will be 
amused at night by moving pictures and sing- 
ing under the direction of a Government song 
leader, by theatrical performances and educa- 
tional classes. Unless he is weak minded or 
a moral imbecile there is no justifiable reason 
why he should not improve spiritually, morally, 
mentally and physically. His is the highest of 
all callings. Rest your minds. All that can be 
done for your soldier boy is being done by the 
Government on a scale never equaled in the 
history of any nation’s preparation for war. 


hundred and fifty men surged 
across the opening in the woods 
and sat down in a huge circle 
around me! There was then no 
way out of it. I was caught in 
their very midst and simply had 
to make gvuod. 

A great, golden, mellow moon 
rose from the east and cast mys- 
terious shadows thru the pines. 
Looking over the heads of the 
men I could see their tents in the 
distance. I was almost dreaming 
when the murmur of many voices 
brought me back to earth. 

“MEN 999 

I gave the word as a command. 
Silence ensued almost before it 
reached the edge of the immense 
human circle. 

“If you have come prepared to 
hear a sentimental discussion of 
a moral question,” I began, “you 
are to be sorely disappointed.” I 
let that sink in for a moment, and 











then [Continued on page 44 











OCIETY has bridled 

my tongue. It is not 

free to utter what it 

will, however uncon- 
trolled may be the mind 
and disposition behind it. 
Man-made laws control it. 
It must not lie about my 
neighbor to his injury, nor 
bear any false witness 
against him. It may not 
scatter noisome phrases 
or ideas; and society asks 
that it shall not become a 
trouble maker thru. mere 
malice, or habitually decry 
others, or unduly vaunt my- 
self or my deeds. 

It may not steal; yet I 
fear this commandment 
rules the tongue in feeble 
fashion, leaving judgment to 
a public opinion which does 
not yet determine distinc- 
tions between my tongue’s 
grand larceny, its petty 
thievery and its mere um- 
brella borrowing. 

The control that society exercizes over 
my tongue is unquestioned, yet with it 
I may break all social rules, even all 
moral laws with a certain impunity, for 
the very simple reason that the record 
of its misdeeds is graven on the im- 
perfect and perishable tablets of a 
hearer’s memory. It is not so with my 
pen. All of these restrictions control it 
with doubled force. What is written is 
written. My pen is its own incontro- 
vertible and coldly relentless accuser. 

The misdeeds of my tongue may be 
extenuated by the expression on my 
face or the tone of my voice. My pen 
has no such defenders, and each petty 
misdeed is magnified by very reason of 
their absence. The stinging phrase, 
sheathed in a smile or a friendly tone, 
may be flourished harmlessly and the- 
atrically with fine effect; and then its 
wielder, seeking similar effects with his 
pen and carelessly forgetting that it 
lacks such a scabbard, finds to his sur- 
prize that he has cut and jabbed and 
now faces a pack of righteously angry 
enemies. 


N seeking for some recognized code of 

behavior among the gentlefolk of the 
pen, I find myself turning first to jour- 
nalism, that field where writing is a 
commodity: that is daily bought and 
sold. If here we should find a recog- 
nized code of ethics, perhaps we might 
utilize it as a framework in formulat- 
ing a code for the individual. 

The ethics of newspaperdom! Surely 
there is such a code, whether or not any 
single sheet daily abides by it; and I 
believe that when one has comprest all 
of its commandments into a few com- 
prehensive ones, you would recognize 
rules that govern the conduct of decent 
folk in any wa!k of life. 

First of all, the respectable news- 
paper as a purveyor of certain literary 
commodities recognizes that it should 
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MAKING MY PEN BEHAVE 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 











He practises what he preaches and 
| he practises it first. Which is only one 
of the reasons why Burges Johnson is 
preéminently fitted to speak with 
authority on “Making My Pen Be- 
have.” The good behavior of his own 
pen began some twenty years ago 
when Mr. Johnson was a reporter on 
the “New York Evening Post.” Sub- 
sequently he has been an editor, a 
publisher and a professor of English, 
and between times he has written a 
dozen books, among them “Bashful 
Ballads,” “A Yearbook of Humor” 

and “A Private Code.’”—-TueE Epiror. 




















not sell its goods under false labels. 
Facts should not be adulterated by 
opinion, advertising should not appear 
as unprejudiced news, editorials should 
not be for sale to the highest bidder. 
No competent newspaper man will deny 
this first principle of my code. 

Secondly, that commodity which the 
newspaper offers for sale should be 
gotten honestly. Theft, bribery, breach 
of confidence—none of these may escape 
condemnation under any such alias as 
“newspaper hustle,” “up-to-date jour- 
nalism,” or the like. The editor who 
allows his reporter to steal private let- 
ters from an cffice waste basket, or 
knowing that they are so stolen pub- 
lishes them; the editor who permits a 
reporter to secure documents by brib- 
ery; or one who publishes statements 
given to him or his reporters in confi- 
dence; such men are the pariahs of 
journalism, lepers who walk abroad 
constantly tinkling their own little bells 
of warning. 

Please do not think of me as dream- 
ing, in my remote and comfortable chair, 
of some fanciful Park Row establish- 
ment where St. Peter has become city 
editor and Gabriel goes abroad crying 
his papers. The graduate of a very 
earthly and sinful Park Row tells us 






of how he went forth as a 
reporter to get an advanc= 
statement of the Hughes 
Insurance Committee which 
was to be given out the fol- 
lowing day. The committe< 
had adjourned, but a friend 
ly attaché let fall the hini 
that a stack of the coveted 
reports lay ready printed in 
the locked committee room. 
Five dollars to a _ scrub- 
woman ought to get you 
one, he added. The reporter 
carried the suggestion to 
his chief. “The man who 
turned that trick would get 
fired,” said the city editor. 
“There is enough news that 
can be gotten honestly. Let 
the rest go.” It is safe to 
assert that a majority of 
real newspapers would be 
content to have this em- 
blazoned in their city rooms. 
As for the others—they 
only prove the rule. 

These two commandments, 
then, sum up certain fundamental re- 
quirements of clean journalism. Your 
own pen, free from the jurisdiction of 
any office, nevertheless finds much of this 
same code imposed upon it by accepted 
social standards and your own ethical 
sense. For, firstly, it may not exploit its 
writings under false labels. It may not, 
for instance, write salaciously under the 
pretense of sermonizing, but actually 
impelled by a desire to win the atten- 
tion of the prurient. Another common 
example of false labeling is furnished 
by the writer who sells his pen, whether 
it be to a breakfast food or a foreign 
government, and then denies, by every 
method of implication, that his product 
is hired propaganda. There is no law 
against any of these things—just as 
there was for years no law against bot- 
tling bad whisky and labeling it “nerve 
tonic.” But the public conscience has an 
increasingly clear sense of their im- 
propriety. 


N the whole, I think it amounts to 
this: your reader is entitled to know 
your motive in writing. You may write 
to amuse, to entertain, to preach, to 
teach, or to combine them all; you may 
sometimes ask him to guess. But you 
may not deceive him by asserting one ‘ 
motive while you harbor another. 
Secondly, what my pen has to offer it 
must secure honestly. Greatly have I 
dreaded the approach of this assertion. 
It has shimmered before me as I wrote, 
like a distant sea of unknown depth; 
and now I am upon its brink, brought 
here by some faint hope that I might 
wade across! Breach of confidence, 
bribery, theft—committed in the strug- 
gle to get good copy—these were the 
sins that violated our journalistic code, 
and they have their parallels in the be- 
havior of an individual writer. Using 
your friends and acquaintances as 
“copy” inways [Continued on page 48 
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FEEDING A MILLION MEN 


Up-to-date Government cook wagons furnish a good hot stew Every camp has its 


“snud squad”—-the cook has plenty of helpers 
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PART OF THE AUXILIARY 
MOBILIZATION 
These far-reaching piles of crates and bores 
are just a sample of the shipments that 
Uncle Sam is making to insure good and 
sufficient food for the-men in- the-training 
camps thruout the country. More stores are 
going over, too, to take care of the food 
problem for the American troops in France 




















Kadel & Herbert 


PIES THAT MOTHER COULDN’T 
MAKE 


The American soldier eats more than any 
other in the world—pies such as_ these 
would seem to prove that there’s a reason 
for it! Even the cook here can’t help beam- 
ing with righteous pride; he gets the best 
of modern equipment and material to work 
with—‘Uncle Sam supplies the dough” 
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French official photograph from Paul Thompson Central News 
“H. M. S. SAUSAGE”—THE BRITISH NAVY IN THE AIR 

Kite-balloons—otherwise known as “sausages’”—are used all along the battle line to spot the enemy positions and to direct artillery 

fire. The bustle-like arrangement at the end holds the balloon steady. The lower photograph shows a dirigible guarding the coast 
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King of Aces,” Captain Guynemer, 
alone has brought down over fifty Ger- 
warplanes. He is now reported missing 
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GOOD-BYE BROADWAY! 
HELLO FRANCE! 
Another contingent off to the troopships 
the city skyline almost out of sight. You 
can learn a good bit about the soldier's 
psychology from this photograph of war- 
ing hats and forward-looking determination 
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Central News 

CHAPLAIN OF THE AMAZONS 
When the Battalion of Death goes forward 
their chaplain goes too; Mother Maria 
Michailovna has been in heavy fighting 


© International Film 

THE FATHER OF BRITISH TANKS 
Colonel Serenton, to whom the Allies owe 
one of their most successful war inven- 
tions. He _ recently visited Washington 
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HE war burst upon England 

when the woman’s movement in 

that country was at the hight of 

its struggle for the emancipation 
and enfranchisement of women. The pa- 
pers were full every. day of the sensa- 
tional doings of the militant suffragets 
—their attacking of West End London 
shop-windows with hammers, their at- 
tempts to enter the House of Commons, 
their burning of empty houses, and 
struggies with policemen, their suffer- 
ings in prison; tucked away in in- 
conspicuous places, as not such good 
“copy,” were little paragraphs record- 
ing the meetings and processions of the 
constitutional suffragists; and the Anti- 
Suffrage League stormed in many a 
headline about “the unsexing of women” 
and how “woman’s place was the home.” 
That good old war-cry! How often one 
met it, from men and women up and 
down the country of the healthy old 
conservative English type, who really 
believed that a woman’s charm depend- 
ed upon her being sheltered and protect- 
ed from the rough and tumble of the 
world, and refused to look the facts of 
the labor market in the face! But one 
never hears it now. War shatters men 
and cities, shatters life itself, but it 
shatters illusions too. May it shatter 
them so effectually that the cataclysm 
may never need to be repeated, because 
all the lessons it can teach have been 
burned into the heart of humanity for 
ever! 


HE shock of the war was like a sud- 

den, overwhelming silence in a noisy 
place. It brought women and men of 
every party and class shoulder to shoul- 
der in a common interest, a common 
sorrow, a common effort. The old party 
cries died away. That passionate love 
of country which lies so deep in the 
English nature burst forth like a hid- 
den volcano, and bore rich and poor, old 
and young, conservative and progressive 
alike on one ardent torrent of desire for 
service. 

At first that torrent met every kind 
of barrier that red-tape and slow-mov- 
ing English habits of thought could 
place in its way. I had occasion, early 





Press Illustrating 
(he British army uses women inspectors 
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THE WOMEN BEHIND THE GUNS 


BY JANET PAYNE WHITNEY 








At the outbreak of the war Mrs.-Whit- 
ney was one of the organizers of a 
bureau for women’s service in London, 
which acted as a clearing-house for 
women’s activities, gave free advice on 
all new and old openings for women’s 
work, paid and voluntary, and en- 
deavored to open new channels for 
women and to safeguard them from 
exploitation in untried fields. The bu- 
reau was in touch with the British 
War Office, the Red Cross, and centers 
of commercial, professional and agri- 
cultural opportunity—THE EDpIror. 























Press TMustrating 
Munition works were opened to women first 


in the war, to do a great deal of inter- 
viewing at a bureau which was opened 
by the London Society for Women’s Suf- 
frage to give free advice to every kind 
and class of woman who wanted to find 
her right outlet in service. Particulars 
of all kinds of work, paid and volun- 
tary, and of all courses of training, 
open to women, were obtained and filed, 
and we did our best to sort out the right 
woman for the right work. It was as- 
tonishing to find at first how far women 
were ahead of the opportunities open 
to them. They poured in full of original 
ideas. “Look here, I’ve done no end of 
hunting—ridden ever since I could 
walk, almcst!—know all there is to 
know about a horse, sick or well. 
Can’t I help with remount work?” Or— 
“Please ’m, I’ve been a cook, fifteen 
years’ experience, good references. Can’t 
I get a place to cook for the soldiers in 
some o’ them camps?” Or—“I was born 
and brought up on a farm,:and I’d like 
to get back to the country. I’m twenty- 
five years old, and very strong. I’d like 
to quit domestic service and work on 
the land. Won’t they be wanting women 
for that?” 


ND one regarded the athletic-looking 
young sportswoman and the moth- 
erly old cook, and the bonny, buxom 
housemaid and thovght them well suited 
for the work they asked for, and was 
serrowful to tell them—“We will keep 
your particulars for reference, but none 
of that work is open to women at present. 
No doubt it will be presently—or ought 


Le 


to be!—but not yet!” Clerical work, 
trained and untrained, there was abun- 
dance of; and some dairy. work, and a 
little gardening, and of course, munition 
work. 

The first detachments of the Women’s 

olunteer Reserve Corps, who went in 
for more or less military drill, and pa- 
raded the streets of London in khaki 
uniform, with slouch hats, and skirts 
to the knee, were covered with ridicule 
in many quarters. The “average man” 
was very much annoyed at the sight of 
them. “What on earth are these women 
up to?” he remarked. “Do they want to 
do the bally fightin’? It’s those wretched 
militants again on another stunt. They 
only want to be stared at!” 


HEN I left England a few weeks 

ago there were fifteen thousand 
women, members of this corps and oth- 
ers, working behind the lines in France, 
and more were going. Every hoarding 
bore an appeal for “10,000 more women 
to work on the land.” Women were in 
remount work and doing magnificently. 
Corps of women cooks were being or- 
ganized for work in the military con- 
centration camps up and down the coun- 
try. Women were acting as van drivers, 
railway porters, bus conductors, com- 
missionaires, postmen, booking clerks, 
ticket collectors, window cleaners, street 
cleaners, chauffeuses—even for heavy 
motor-lorries—house painters and dec- 
orators, carpenters, farm laborers and 
bank clerks. In all except law-protected 
professions such as that of the. char- 
tered accountant and the barrister-at- 
law, it is no longer an answer to make 
to an applicant—“You can’t take this 
job because you are a woman!” She is 
likely to reply—“Oh, but let me try!” 
—and to gain her point, because the 
harassed employer can find no good 
enough reason, in the topsy-turvy Eng- 
land of 1917, for not letting her try! 
And when given a trial, she generally 
makes good. 

This sudden opening to women of in- 
numerable careers hitherto monopolized 
by men has caused a great revolution 
in women’s workirg attire. In the early 
days, an enterprizing employer in a big 
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An English depot—the porters are all women 
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Press Illustrating 
More chauffeurs for trucks are needed 


West End store decided to have women 
instead of men to work the lifts and 
for safety and efficiency he required 
them to wear a neat suit of knicker- 
bockers and a tunic to the knee. Some 
of the girls he was intending to put 
onto this work at once resigned, much 
offended at being asked to do anything 
so shocking and unmaidenly as to wear 
this uniform! 

But this squeamishness is dying a 
natural death at a rate which would 
bring our great-grandmothers to tears, 
and must nearly kill with bottled an- 
guish the pre-war advocate of the sub- 
jection of women. Suitability of costume 
to work is the law of the period. Where 
skirts are suitable, trust a woman to 
wear the more graceful garment! But 
where skirts only serve to collect dirt 
and impede’ movement, even to be a 
source of positive danger, the combined 
common sense of men and women who 
are out for efficiency has availed to 
abolish skirts during working‘hours, or 
to abbreviate them to a minimum length. 
The woman railway-carriage cleaner, 
in loose coat and trousers, and the farm 
lass in blouse and breeches and heavy 
boots, excite now no particular atten- 
tion or comment; much less the bus con- 
ductor, in her workmanlike dark blue 
uniform, with skirt barely to the knee 
and long, dark gaiters to meet it. One 
wonders why the “women postman” 
does not don masculine attire, with its 
greater freedom for walking, and its 
infinitely superior qualities in wet and 
muddy weather. But if she has come to 
stay, no doubt even the Post Office will 
move with the times, and use its red 
tape to adorn necessity! 


NE of the problems of the hour is—- 

has the woman-worker in these vari- 
ous fields come to stay? And if so, what 
will be the effect on the labor market, 
and on that apparently secondary con- 
sideration to hurried governments—the 
future generations? 

There is at present a wave of exult- 
ation running over the women of Eng- 
land, a kind of intoxication of oppor- 
tunity. The joy of adventure and ex- 
periment is theirs, and the delight of 
being wanted—needed. They no longer 
need to knock, doors are opening wide 
to them on every hand. They are in- 
deed, in the expressive vernacular, hav- 
ing “the time of their lives.” And in 


young women of the rougher sort—and 
some others, too!—it has roused some- 
thing blindly iconoclastic, something 
that desires to kick over all the traces 
of accepted conventional rules for wom- 
en’s behavior, just for the fun of feel- 
ing and testing the new freedom that 
is theirs. Do clothes affect character? 
Watch the young carriage cleaners on 
an En, lish railway station in their loose 
masculine suits, or a gang of young 
munition makers in theirs. They kick 
high in the sheer joy of unimpeded phy- 
sical movement; they play leap-frog; 
they wrestle with each other like boys. 
The men porters joke with them in 
camaraderie, or give them a wide berth. 
It is not good to offend them. They will 
take their chance to mob and bully the 
man who does like a gang of young 
hooligans. 

And yet of what good stuff these same 
rough girls are made! They will come 
thru radiantly and womanly triumphant 
if rightly handled at this difficult transi- 
tion time between the old age and the 
new. Liberty, equality—watchwords of 
war; and then—Fraternity!—the ban- 
ner of eternal peace. 


traveled in a railway train with 

one of these girls not long ago, the 
daughter of simple fisher-folk, going 
home to her people at Grimsby, “in- 
valided out” of mrnition work, stricken 
with the dread “T.N.T.” poisoning. She 
told her story very simply—how her 
brother went into the navy, and how 
she had wanted to “do her bit,” and had 
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Women ambulance drivers at the front 


registered at the Labor Exchange for 
munition work; how she had been draft- 
ed to work at Woolwich, tho there were 
munition works much nearer her home, 
and had gone ap alone to London; and 
how she had loyally volunteered to do 
her turn at the “danger shops.” “What 
were they like?” I asked. “Oh, they 
were just little huts, all lined with 
white, like a hospital,” she said, “and 
just two girls worked in each hut. They 
let you choose who you would go with. 
It was so shining white and clean you 
could eat off the floor! We worked at 
little white tables, putting the yellow 
powder into the cases. We had to keep 
the door and the window open all the 
time, and clean up every speck of the 
powder when we had done. The first day 
I was in there I fainted twice.” 








Press Illustrating 
a 
Red Cross nurses sew for soldiers too 


“Couldn’t you stop then?” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “the doctor ad- 
vised me not to go again after I’d faint- 
ed the second time. There’s always a 
doctor somewhere on the place for you 
to be taken to. But when I told the girls 
in my hostel at night they said—‘Well, 
I wouldn’t be a funk! I would finish 
out my week!’ You only work at *he 
danger-shops one week in four. So I 
went back and finished my week, and 
got the poisoning. You see, I thought 
our boys at the front were running 
risks, and why shouldn’t I? I wanted 
to do my bit. But the pain was dreadful 
at first, and I went quite yellow all 
over. I was ill like that for weeks and 
weeks. But that’s over now, and I’ve 
come pretty nearly ordinary looking 
again, except my hair. That’s still yel- 
low, you see. It was brown before.” 

“Will you soon be all right?” I said, 
“quite all right?” “Oh, no, miss!” she 
said, simply, “the doctor said I might 
never be able to work again. I can’t 
sleep and I can’t eat properly.” 

“Then have you been pensioned by 
the Government?” 

“Oh no, miss.” But she was not re- 
sentful. It was all in the day’s work. 
She had volunteered for the danger- 
shops and she had had bad luck. She 
had no medal and no pension. She was 
going back to br ezy, fishy Grimsby a 
physical and nervous wreck, this rough 
daughter of the people, but she was 
apparently unregretful. She had done 
her bit. 

That she would have done a much 
better bit for England by becoming a 
healthy and happy wife and mother is 
just one of the ironies of self-sacrifice 
—especially in war-time! 

It is an indisputable fact that many 
more English women will be denied the 
rich experiences of marriage and moth- 
erhood after this war than was the case 
before it, owing to the increased dis- 
parity of numbers between men and 
women, and also owing to the increas- 
ingly high standard of marriage which 
is a result of the greater freedom and 
wider experience of women. When a 
woman demands of a possible husband 
not only that he shall be “in love” with 
her, but that he shall be equal to being 
her friend and comrade for life, she 
may well choose to go thru life unwed 
rather than descend to any second-best. 
These two [Continued on page 50 
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RUG BEAUTY IN THE SMALL HOUSE 


wave of enthusiastic determination 
A to make the humblest home at- 

tractive is sweeping over the coun- 
try. Whether it is because the war is filling 
their minds with such serious thoughts that 
for relief women are turning to the peace- 
ful arts and taking thought of each detail 
in the house, it is definitely true that 
thought is fastened at the moment on 
beauty as well as war. 

Woman’s clubs are largely responsible 
for rounding out the interests of women, 
by awakening them to an intelligent com- 
prehension of all that is meant by home 
economics and household betterment. While 
willing to serve in every possible way, and 
to be useful, they are determined as well 
to make useful things beautiful. 

Among other questions that have been 
asked those who are endeavoring to guide 
the popular taste is one that appeals to 
many, “How can rug beauty exist in the 
small house?’ 

With every department store in the 
country offering rugs and carpets for sale, 
the modern small house is apt to become 
filed with incongruous floor coverings 
spread about for utility with no thought 
of harmonious effect. 

If one were not restricted in any way 
it might be desirable to use Oriental hand- 
made rugs thruout a small as well as a 
large house, as they wear longer and are 
beautiful as long as they. last. But there 
are many small houses in which ornate 
Oriental rugs would be as much out of 
piace as a large oil painting in a massive 
gold frame. Moreover, it is an expensive 
thing to cover the floors of a house with 
even the cheapest rugs and an Oriental one 
would be quite out of the question for a 

young housekeeper of small means. 


Don’t combine floral and geometric patterns in the same room 


BY CHURCHILL RIPLEY 


DALE LEROY ADCS DE EVID ATOU 
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A good rug for the living room—the Per- 
sian floral design in both field and border 


How then may taste be used in the se- 
lection of what the market offers? Is there 
any way in which better results may be 
attained than is generally the case? A 
hopeless situation sometimes offers the best 
opportunity for individual experiment, and 
so in this matter the solution rests with 
the ingenious housewife. Why not think 
out some way of making use of modern 
domestic rugs that will at least show that 
a plan was followed in placing them, for 
rugs may be selected and arranged in such 
a way that one room will look quite unlike 
another, and different from the rooms in 
the house next door. 

Suppose, for example, you confine your- 
self to what the stores offer as “art 
squares.” These, if they are bought indis- 


Ya 


criminately, will have a far less attractive 
look than if some thought is followed in 
their selection. Suppose you confine your- 
self to floral designs and do not allow any 
geometric patterns to appear in the house. 
Or admitting geometric, exclude all floral 
designs. The effect of repose is noticeable 
at once. It is possible to obtain very good 
copies of Persian rugs in the modern do- 
mestic machine-made product. You will 
find the so called palm leaf design as well 
as others of historic interest in these rugs 
that carry Oriental names, made in soft 
rich colors that will give quality and unity 
to the furnishing of living room, dining 
room and hall, for the modern manufac- 
turer is alive to the needs of the moment 
and is making carpet rugs in shapes and 
sizes to fit any space with designs alike. 
The soft shades of rich red of Serebend 
rugs is reproduced very creditably in do- 
mestic rugs with flecks of blue, green and 
yellow in the repeat design of palm leaves. 
When floral designs have been used on the 
ground floor it might not be amiss to use 
geometric patterns upstairs. 

The Caucasian rugs of the Orient give 
a never failing supply of ideas to manu- 
facturers. and good results are obtained. 
Ask for Daghestan, Cahistan and Shirvan 
patterns. They are often copied correctly 
and are much better than mongrel use of 
motifs by designers who know nothing of 
originals. Knowledge of Oriental rugs costs 
nothing, and is of immense assistance to 
cue selecting copies of the varied designs 
that make them beautiful. __ 

When there is a plain self-colored rug 
on the floor patterns may be used in the 
curtaining and furniture covering. It is 
amazing, however, to see how much a rug 
with elaborate design is helped by using 


Caucasian designs like this can be found in machine-made rugs 
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plain colored ma- 
terials for furnish- 
ings. This is the A 
B C of success in 
selection of objects 
for adornment of the 
home. 

Holding to a sin- 
gle general tone in 
the rugs as in the 
Serebund plan, the 
hangings might be 
either of some soft 
shade: of red that 
will harmonize, or of 
either one of the 
colors in the design. 

Bokhara and Af- 
ghan patterns are 
prevalent in domestic 
rugs as they have 
been most successful- 
ly reproduced. The 
rich tones and shades 
of red and brown are 
easily handled. With 
deep old Indian red, 
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almost black, 




















they subdue the bright crimson red and 
the entire ground floor of a house is ren- 




















this single style. 

If it is impossible to procure even domes- 
tic copies of Oriental 
rugs, there are still 

















the floor stained a 
these 
Turcoman designs are most effective. There 
are sO many dark tones in the rugs that 


dered attractive and livable by holding to 





Several domestic reproductions of Samarkand rugs. They prove to be very satisfactory 


tween the top and bottom or end widths. 
he central space is filled with widths 
placed at right angles from the side widths 
of the matting. 

Never make a miter joining of matting 
or single breadths of carpet out of which 
a thrifty housewife sometimes endeavors 
to make her own carpet rug. Learn from 
the borders of old Oriental rugs to let the 

borders extend in frank 











ways of covering the 











by binding them al 
around with a soli 
color drilling or Can 
ton flannel. Th: 
flimsy fringe whic! 
is generally of thin 
unsubstantial cotton 
is thus confined ani 
full value is given t: 
the colors in the rug 
by. thus controllin; 
them with solid 
color. Orientals hav: 
much to teach us in 
the use of bindings. 
They use them to 
protect the edges 0! 
fabrics, and at times 
they are most 01 
nately attached with 
ornamental and ver) 
beautiful stitches to 
the fabrics they bind 

It is somewhat the 
vogue at present tu 
use dull colored linoleum on the entire 
floor of a small house, in tile effects of 
deep rich red, blue or green alternating 
with black squares. Mats of black sheep- 
skin thrown here and there combine with 
the tile effect in giving a somewhat Italian 
appearance. In homes where there are 
growing children running in and out with 
sandy shoes it is both a practical and sani- 
tary method of cov- 





fashion along the sides as 
far as necessary and then 














ering the floor. 
There are many 
different sorts of ma- 

















charms have yet to 
be sounded. An idea 








floor that will prove finish the ends across 
satisfactory and from side to side. 

novel. Let no one be The _ possibilities of 
discouraged while cocoa matting have not 
matting exists. Its yet been exhausted. Even 


chine made rugs good 
in themselves. There 
are all wool Wilton 





in an ambitious house a 














may be taken from 
the mats used in 

















rug made of breadths of 


rugs which have a 
pile surface. Com- 





brown cocoa matting 
laced together with heavy 











Japan, and in mod- 
est homes in Amer- 
ica matting may be 


























peting with them is 
an ordinary product 
made of cotton which 








brown cord lacings would 
not be amiss. In a cottage 
dining room such a rug 







































































In diagram A the single width of mat- 
ting is carried entirely around the room 
and not laid in strips as has been the cus- 
tom in American homes. Short lengths are 
then fitted into the middle space inside the 





















































border width. 

In diagram B the matting is car- 
ried across the ends of the room, and 
shorter lengths are fitted at the sides be- 








Well-distributed geometric designs—this style of rug is much copied 


is not durable. The 
Body Brussels rug is 








handled in an at- 4» ingenious way to lay Would be very appro- Djagran 
tractive way. When floor matting — Diagram A_ priate, and when the room 

it is used the floor is embellished with brown 

need not be stained and so expense is sacking curtains laced with the brown 
saved. cord, and various bits of brown pottery and 


old brass the effect is good. The distinctive 
air about such a room defies all attempt to 
discern the details of the decorative scheme. 

Sometimes the addition of a single fea- 
ture will give an entirely original effect 
even to a product that is in itself common- 
place. For example, the “hit or miss” rag 
rugs that may be bought for very little 
money can be made unique and attractive 


pattern for handling matting 


generally reliable as 
the colors in the de- 
sign are woven of 
dyed yarn, while in 
Tapestry Brussels the design is simply 
stamped or printed in colors on the surface. 

Chenille rugs are made without seams 
and are reversible. They are soft and pli- 
able and in solid colors sometimes lend 
themselves to a scheme, as hard surface 
rugs do not. Jute rugs are made by the 
Japanese who are at present catering to 
the public taste for Chinese designs. Jute 
rugs are perishable, but give a most artis- 
tic effect when properly placed. 


B—another good 
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Two rugs are better than one in this case—the designs are similar 
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A tomato vine with fruit, pruned and ready 
for packing in straw. You can‘ keep toma- 
toes this way thru most of the winter 


WISE gardener is not satisfied to 
Am: a supply of fresh vegetables 
during the summer months and then 
depend on canned foodstuffs during the 


‘winter; he plans to have fresh vegetables 


practically all the year round. This can be 
done if only the essential principles are 
observed in regulating temperature, mois- 
ture and ventilation. 

If the vegetables are stored in a storage 
building, root cellar or outdoor pit, the 
temperature should be about 32° to 34° F. 
Some vegetables, like cabbage, can stand 
25° above zero and even lower, but for gen- 
eral purposes the temperature should be a 
little above freezing. If the temperature 
goes much above 35°, decay may set in. 
If the air is too dry the vegetables shrink 
and become useless, but if kept moist they 
retain their plumpness. When root crops, 
such as turnips or carrots, get wet and the 
temperature goes up decay is sure to make 
its appearance and it spreads rapidly. 

No part of storing is so important as 
ventilation. The air must be fresh, cool and 
clear. After a severe cold night or several 
days and nights of bad weather, open the 
ventilator a crack the first chance you get 
in order to let out the foul air and admit 
fresh. There is considerable heat in vege- 
tables and steam may be seen escaping from 
the ventilator early in the morning espe- 
cially if the storehouse has been closed for 
several days. This is an indication of proper 
cireulation. 

Roots should be fully grown before stor- 
ing and all badly bruised roots should be 
thrown out. The taps should be cut off 
about an inch above the root. Do not ex- 
pose the roots to the air too long before 
storing them. Never wash the soil from 
the root crops or cut the roots 
from cabbage or celery. 

There is no better way to 
store vegetables than in the soil 
cut of doors and this method of (A 
storing may be practised suc- 
cessfully where the winter tem- 
perature does not go too low. 
Where the temperature fre- 
quently drops to 20° below zero 
do not attempt to 
store the pithy vege- \ 
tables. Such crops as po 
turnips, parsnips, 
salsify, beets, car- 
rots, cabbage and 


MOVING INTO WINTER QUARTERS 


BY HUGH FINDLAY 











1. The wrong way to cut the top. The 
wounded flesh of the root usually decays. 
2. Beets that are too small to store. 3. Beets 
with the tops properly cut; the right size 


potatoes may be kept until late spring if 
stored in a well-drained strip of soil. 
THE OUTDOOR STORAGE PIT 

HERE the soil is more or less 

level, dig two trenches eight inches 
deep on each side of the mound-base, which 
should be about six feet wide and long 
enough so that the vegetables may be piled 
four feet deep. Place on the surface of the 
ridge about six inches of clean straw. Make 
a ventilator of six inch boards, like the one 
shown in the illustration, and place one of 
these shafts along every five feet after the 
vegetables have reached a hight of 12 inches 
over the floor of the pit. If the pit is only 
5 feet long place a ventilator in the center. 
Pile the vegetables around the ventilator 
to a hight of 4 feet and cover the mound 
shaped pile with 6 to 8 inches of straw. 
As the weather grows colder cover the 
mound with sufficient soil to keep out the 
frost. 

It is not a bad idea to throw a strip 
of canvas over the mound early in the fall 
to keep out the rain until sufficient soil 
is added to shed the water. Open the pit at 
one end, and stuff the hole with sufficient 
straw to keep the frost out after the de- 
sired vegetables have been removed. Cab- 
bage may be buried three tiers high by 
standing the cabbage head down in the 
straw. Cabbage should be the last crop to 
store for it decays quickly in warm 
weather. Remove only the partly decayed 
leaves and do not disturb the root. 


THE VEGETABLE CELLAR 


HE great difficulty with most cellars is 

that there has been no forethought for 
a vegetable storeroom and the furnace and 
pipes are so placed that it is a problem to 
construct the proper type of storage room. 
Select a part of the cellar under a window 
and construct your pit with boards on the 
inside and wall 
board. on the ; 
outside (a non- < Opening 
Side Board 
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Diagram of a vegetable pit. It should run east and west and the mouth of the 
ventilator should slant north. Have eight inches of straw at the base of the pit. 
As the weather grows colder add more earth, as indicated, to keep out the frost 


Roof to Ventilator 
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A ventilator placed on the ground before 
the cabbage is packed around it. The roots 
are just as they were pulled from the soil 


conductor of heat and cold). While the 
shape may not be ideal, yet it will answer 
the purpose. Bins may be constructed to 
divide off the potatoes from the roots. 
Onions may be stored with other vegetables 
if placed in crates. Shelves may be con- 
structed on the walls for winter squash, 
pumpkins and fruit. Roots and potatoes 
keep better if covered with burlap and if 
the room is kept dark and cool. Such a 
vegetable cellar must be ventilated care- 
fully, for one night’s neglect in closing the 
window may mean the loss of the entire 
winter supply. A pail of water placed in 
the center of the room will supply suffi- 
cient moisture. Keep a good thermometer 
hanging from the ceiling in the center of 
the room. Keep water in the furnace and 
a pail of water near so as to absorb the gas. 
Never allow the furnace gases to get into 
the root cellar. 

If you have room for only a few large 
boxes line the outside of each with wall 
board, place a ventilator in the center, fill 
in the roots and cover them with five 
inches of soil. Place the box as far from 
the furnace as possible. Place two strips of 
boards for the box to rest on so that the 
air can circulate under it. 

THE VEGETABLE ATTIC 

OR general purposes the attic is too 
cold and dry in winter to store vege- 
tables, but it is just the place to store 
dried corn, beans, peas and 
other dried foodstuffs. The dried 
produce should be put in strong 
bags, tied tightly about the top, 
and hung from the ceiling by a 
wire to prevent mice from 
reaching them. Tomatoes may 
be successfully kept for most of 
the winter if the fruit and vine 
are taken before frost, part of 
the leaves cut off, the vine and 
\ fruit carefully placed in six 
i inches of straw and covered 
; with sufficient straw to keep out 
the frost. The tomatoes ripen 
evenly and at various times 
thruout the winter. If cov- 
ered, they retain 
their  plumpness. 
Drain J But remember that 
the tomatoes should 
never be picked from 

the vine. 
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These tiny broché and diaper effects are the safest patterns for all-over papering. They combine well with a stenciled frie: 











THE ALL-IMPORTANT WALL PAPER 


ALL papers are the most 
universal form of domestic 
ornament. At a minimum 


of expense they gratify the Ameri- 
can love of novelty and change. 
Landlords even supply them free at the 
beginning of leases, thus encouraging new 
tenants to express their decorative person- 
ality on the walls that are to encage them. 

Fearlessly the responsibility is assumed. 
Furniture and rugs demand prayerful con- 
sideration because of their high cost. But 
wall papers are so cheap that in selecting 
them even the poorest do not hesitate to 
use their own judgment. 

Yet wall papers are the dominant dec- 
orative feature of most homes. As far as 
there is any style, it is the style of the 
paper covered walls. The wall papers over- 
shadow the other furnishings so completely 
that a new wall paper means practically u 
new room, 

Unfortunately sample books of wall 
paper or even sample rolls, mean little to 
the layman. They seldom give him the 
slightest idea of how the papers will look 
when hung. So he usually chooses them 
without much consideration of where they 
are to go, just as if he were pulling them 
blindly out of a grab bag. 

Fifteen years ago the result was worse 
than it is today. At that time American 
wall paper manufacturers in the constant 
search for “originality,” made necessary by 
the annual production of “new lines,” were 
exploiting the sinuous and asymmetrical 
shapes of Art Nouveau. Of course these 
shapes didn’t go with the other furnishings, 
but nobody bothered about that. The dec- 
orative penny-a-lines announced that Art 
Nouveau papers were “all the rage this 
season”; and the salesmen whose liveli- 
hood depended on disposing of the goods, 
cheerfully confirmed the announcement. 

A large percentage of the very cheap 
papers are still distinctly bad. This is due 
not only to inferior materials and execu- 


A PLEA FOR GENTLENESS IN ITS USE 
BY GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


tion but also to ugly combinations of color, 
end patterns that echo crudely and broken- 
ly those from which they are copied. Some 
of them are merely stupid and vague be- 








Number 19, a hand blocked reproduction. 
These examples of good wall papers at mod- 
erate prices were selected by Mr. Hunter 


cause of lack of character ; others are noisy 
caricatures. 

I do not propose in this short article to 
waste much space on bad papers. All of 
those I have illustrated are well printed 
on good paper in excellent designs, and 
range in price from 40 cents to $1.25 a 





Verdures, ancient and modern: Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
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roll, except number 19 which i. 
hand ‘blocked and consequent), 
dearer. 

Colonial is not only the patrioti« 
and popular, but also a safe ani 
sane style to follow and develop. Largel, 
English before 1800, and French after 
(provided we are allowed to continue t» 
use the name Colonial during the first par: 
of the nineteenth century), it possesses 
such infinite variety that every room in the 
house may be different and yet represent 
our American forbears truly. 

Wall papers being a development of the 
eighteenth century, the majority of our 
Colonial papers are Georgian Rococo or 
Georgian Classic. In both the Chinese in- 
fluence often manifests itself, not only in 
pattern papers like those illustrated, 
but also in picture and scenic papers 
like those so delightfully portrayed in 
Miss Sanborn’s “Old Time Wall Papers.” 
One of the most effective of these 
Chinese papers is “The Canton” (num- 
ber 8), resurrected from the walls of 
the Lee mansion in Marblehead. Other his 
toric Colonial papers are those from the 
Stanwood-Mansfield house in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, number 10, and from the 
Stoddard house in Ithaca, New York, num- 
ber 15. Another interesting Chinese paper 
with floral stripes and quaint Chinese 
buildings simply presented is number 11. 
Distinctly later in style are number 1 with 
its Greek refinements; “The Pastoral,” 
number 7, which betrays its French origin ; 
“The Quincy,” number 16, a Swiss lace 
effect; number 2 with its large grayed 
roses. Distinctly earlier in style are the 
Iinglish needlework effects of number 14 
and number 6, as well as the pomegranate 
patterns of number 17 and number 3. Num- 
ber 9 has a border in crewels. 

The question of borders is one that 
should be seriously considered in papering 
a room. While many of the appliqué bor- 
ders and friezes are often terribly misused 


The pomegranate pattern of 3 is a particularly pleasing grayed effect 
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to create overheavy 
panel and crown ef- 
fects, a simple bor- 
der is sometimes in- 
dispensable, especial- 
ly where the wood- 
work is negligible. It 
is, of course, easier 
for the paperhanger 
to paste the walls 
completely over with 
a solid pattern, but 
the result is fre- 
quently displeasing, 
particularly if the 
motif is strong 
enough to seem to 
stand out in relief 
against the _back- 
ground. 

The patterns saf- 
est to use in all-over 
papering are tiny 
broché and diaper 
effects like those il- 
lustrated at the head 
of the article. Such 
patterns are also saf- 
est with the sten- 
ciled picture friezes 
that are made in 
both England and 
the United States, 
and that lessen ap- 
preciably the appar- 
ent hight of a room 
that is too high for 
its other dimensions. 

Fortunately the 
texture or almost ab- 
sence of texture of 
wall papers is such 


as to render their effects less pronounced 
than those of other wall hangings. The lines 
and stipplings simulate only faintly the 
surface of tapestry and needlework and 
burlap and grasscloth. The designs that 
come from the loom accentuated by con- 











A half dozen Colonial patterns which show Chinese, 


French, Swiss 
English influences. Reading from the top to the right: Numbers a, 6, 7, 8 3 


trasting threads in color and in relief are 
in roller-printed wall papers so toned down 
by the process as to give little offense. 
Many of the worst wall papers are 
printed in strong and solid colors. Avoid 
them. Nothing could be worse than some 


light 
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and 
10 


generously, 


American wall papers of quality in patterns and coloring. Numbers 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, reading from the top to the right 





of the cartridge pa- 
pers and heavy 
stripes. The genius 
of wall papers is 
gentleness, and the 
best makers appre- 
ciate this by their 
choice and blending 
of colors, using soft 
grays such as pre- 
dominate in the pa- 
pers illustrated, or 
graying down the 
bright colors by 
printing them homeo- 
pathically. 

With the expen- 
sive hand - blocked 
scenic papers the 
dangers of repetition 
do not exist. Scenic 
papers open out the 
walls wonderfully. 
With them the dan- 
ger is quite the con- 
trary. Too often 
hung around a room 
without any repeat, 
they lack balance 
and symmetry and 
seem to “travel” un- 
ceasingly. 

Above all do not 
use dark and gloomy 
papers such as 
were once so popu- 
lar for Mission and 
rustic interiors and 
for dining rooms. 
It is part of the 
genius of wall pa- 
pers that they reflect 


and every advantage 
should be taken of their natural tendency. 

The William Morris inspiration is illus- 
trated in Walter Crane’s “Flora,” number 
12. and in “Troubadour,” number 13, which 
owes its charm to Kate Greenaway. 














A brick house of excellent proportions is the Gregory residence the old 
and Bassett, 


at Hartford, Connecticut. Smith 


F Jate there is an increasing tendency 
() to build country houses of fireproof 
construction, and a house which is 
fireproof thruout is unquestionably the 
most satisfactory, even aside from the point 
of its being non-inflammable. Masonry 
walls do not shake; plaster applied to 
masonry walls does not crack, and while 
the cost is still somewhere above that of 
wood construction, the difference between 
them is, with the increasing cost of wood, 
steadily becoming less; some of the new 
methods of constructing fireproof floors by 
means of terra cotta and concrete arches, 
reinforced with iron, are very little in ex- 
cess of the cost of wood, even today. The 
main difference between the cost of a wood 
house and a fireproof house is not so much 
in the actual construction as in the added 
cost of attaching wooden trim, doors, floors, 
etc. to the masonry work, a factor which 
will probably not be disposed of soon, since 
there are few masonry floors as pleasant to 
walk upon, or as satisfactory as wood. and 
the cost of metal trim and doors in the 
average country house is almost prohibitive. 
The only fireproof material used at all in 
its natural state is stone; all others are 
either manufactured or artificially colored 
and, while stone is rarely used without 
some cutting, its effect is dependent less 
upon artificial treatment than is the case 
with any other material. Most varieties 
sre extremely durable and fairly water- 
proof, altho some sorts are porous and lia- 
ble to make the interior of a house damp 
unless it is waterproofed either inside or 
out. Probably no other material requires so 
much intelligence in its use; a stone wall 
ean be either the most beautiful or the 
ugliest of all exterior surfaces, in accord- 
ance with the way it is cut and laid to con- 
form to the general style of the house. Tho 
no hard and fast rule can be made as to 
how to cut it, it may be said in general 
that the individual pieces of stone should 
be small and the mortar joints not too nar- 
row. One requisite of good stonework is 
that the wall should not appear to be held 
together by the mortar; or, to say it an- 
other way, the stones in the walls should 
be so laid that they would retain their 
positions without mortar. A wall which has 
this characteristic will usually be hand- 
some in itself, whether or not it is appro- 
priate to the design of the house of which 
it forms a part. Walls built of bulging cob- 
blestones for instance, look as if they would 
roll apart were it not for the mortar, and 
walls made of stones with the joints fitted 
together at all sorts of angles, like mosaic, 
are also inappropriate. The basis of artistic 
success is sound structure. Many things 
which please us, do so primarily because 
they are structurally correct and only sec- 
ondarily because of their decorative quali- 
ties. Thus the stonework in the old house 
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at Hackensack ‘is well 
shaped and laid and 
has a_ comfortable 
sense of fitness, re- 
gardless of its color or 
texture. 

It is not necessary. 
however, for stone to 
be cut into regular 
blocks to make it ap- 
pear stable. In fact, to 
build a wall of as reg- 
ular stonework as in 
Hackensack 


architects house and not produce 
an effect of chilling 
formality is something of an _ achieve- 


ment. Country houses in general need a 
freer and less obviously labored treat- 
ment of stone. We know that most of 
the stone walls around farm fields stand 
up pretty well, and any house wall in 
which the stone is laid as in these field 





Stone and brick were used together in this house designed for the keep out 
Amsterdam Building Company by Frederick Strener, architect 


stone walls will be satisfactory, but do not 
forget that where mortar is used it must 
not be concealed. A house wall of field- 
stone with the mortar kept far back of the 
surface or colored like the stone in an at- 
tempt to hide it is instantly, tho sometimes 
subconsciously, recognized as tricky con- 
struction, and the mind resents deception 
of every kind. Therefore, when a wall is 
built of small, rough fragments of stone 
the mortar must be used in the most nat- 
ural way, wide or narrow, as the inter- 
stices between the various stones require, 
and finished practically flush with the sur- 
face of the stone. Nowhere has work of this 
variety been better done than in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia, where the stone 
naturally splits into long, narrow pieces 
and, when laid with the beds horizontal 
and wide white mortar joints, is most at- 
tractive. 


HE surface of stone will, of course, vary 

with the design. The house with a pro- 
fusion of delicate detail demands a negative 
surface to set it off, while a house in which 
the detail is bold and rough will require a 
treatment of its wall surfaces of cor- 
responding vigor. The texture of the wall 
as 2 whole is dependent upon two separate 
qualities, color and relief, and both the 
stone and mortar joint influence these 
things. It must not be forgotten that from 
a distance the colors of the stone and the 
mortar blend together. fuse in the eye like 
an impressionistic painting, so care must 


The House Livable 


SIXTH ARTICLE IN THE SERIES 


be taken to secure two colors which ave 
mutually harmonious. The combination of 
deprest mortar joints with smooth stone 
will give a wall of generally rough char- 
ucter, and, conversely, rough stone may }e 
brought into harmony with dainty detail 
by the use of plenty of smooth mortar. 

The worst feature about the use of stone 
for exterior walls is its cost, which, even 
where stone is plentiful, is greater than 
that of any other kind of wall. This is 
mainly because all work upon it must be 
done by hand (except in the case of lime- 
stone and marble) because of the great 
quantity of cement required to completely 
fill all joints. 


HE commonest objection to stone walls 

on the part of the public, however, is not 
the cost but the alleged dampness of stone 
houses. This attitude of mind is doubtless 
a legacy of old times when mortar—even 
lime-mortar—was too costly to be used ex- 
cept for outside finish. 
and the walls were 
laid up in clay or mud, 
so that much water 
did undoubtedly pene- 
trate the walls. Also, 
these old houses were 
plastered directly on 
the back of the stone- 
work, and as all build- 
ing materials except 
wood are somewhat 
absorbent, the inside 
of the walls invaria- 
bly contained some 
moisture. Nowadays 
stone walls are laid in 
cement mortar thru- 
out; their backs are 
painted with some 
sort of tar product to 
dampness 


and the plaster work, 
instead of being ap- 
plied directly to the stone, is done on lath 
nailed to vertical strips of wood secured to 
the wall, thus leaving an air-space between 
the plaster and the wall so that there will 
be some circulation of air to dry out any 
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A brick house of the Philadelphia type. 
Residence of Dr. Fischer, Englewood. 
New Jersey. Aymar Embury II. architect 




























dampness which may penetrate the stone. 
As to the particular type of house to 
which stone is best suited, it need be said 
only that it is suited equally well to all. 
It is a material which is found everywhere 
and has been in consequence ‘universally 
used, altho with different methods of joint- 
ing and cutting. In Italy, in England and 
in the United States it was a common ma- 
terial in the times to which we look for 
precedent, and was employed with freedom 
and vigorous design. It has, moreover, one 
quality peculiar to itself: where native 
stone is used it automatically helps to tie 
the house to the surroundings. No one will 
dispute the assertion that a house should 
look native, and it seems to be a fact that 
the use of local materials, and especially 
local stone, assists the design in conveying 
that impression. 

Terra cotta as an exterior finish for 
walls is of two kinds: the first where a 
block is burned and then glazed with a 
superficial finish of 
any desired color and 
texture; the second 
where the unglazed 
block, made for use 
under some other ma- 
terial, is employed as 
a finish. For country 
work neither has much 
advantage. The glazed 
variety is economical 
only when. there is 
sufficient repetition of 
a single pattern to 
pay for the cost of 
molding the pattern, 
which in country 
houses makes it cost 
more than the stone 
it pretends to imitate. 
Further, there are 
grave doubts as to its 
permanence, since any 
fault in, or crack 
thru, the glaze admits water to the porous 
interior block and the frost then destroys 
the surface. 

The unglazed kind is much cheaper, but 
is made in a very few fixed sizes only, and 
as the unit ‘is not so small as brick, one 
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Brickwork, in Flemish bond. Kestdence of 
‘ir, William H. Davidge, Westport, Con- 
Murphy and Dana, architects 


necticut. 


Brick and Stone 


BY AYMAR EMBURY II 


constantly encounters 
ugly cuts or the ne- 
cessity of using small 
pieces to fill out be- 
tween windows. 

Brick is unquestion- 
ably in many respects 
the best of all build- 
ing materials for ex- 
terior walls. It is 
strong, fireproof, eas- 
ily handled and made 
in a wide range of 
colors and textures. It 
is the most 
ble of all walls, 
needing no painting or even renew- 
ing of the mortar joints (called pointing) 
because it offers so excellent a surface for 
mortar to cling to that it seldom falls out 
as it sometimes does in stone walls. Win- 
dows and doors are easily built into brick 
walls and can readily be made weather- 





This ‘seventeenth century Dutch farmhouse at Hackensack, 
New Jersey, shows a simple but effective use of cut stone 


proof. The walls themselves do not trans- 
mit much moisture if the exterior face 
brick is fairly dense but sufficient dampness 
will strike thru the mortar-joints to cause 
trouble if no circulation of air is allowed 
between the brick and the plaster. 

Brick is suited to practically all archi- 
tectural styles and blends readily with 
almost all varieties of landscape, altho when 
a house is built in a bleak, barren setting, 
brick looks worse than anything else. A 
brick wall ought not to be used without 
a judicious admixture of other materials in 
the cornices. sills and lintels of the win- 
dows and piazzas or porches, for the uni- 
formity of its color and the monotony of its 
surface, due to the repetition of small ele- 
ments of uniform size, demand relief. 

There is probably no other material in 
which the processes of manufacture and 
the artistic excellence of the product have 
been so greatly improved during the past 
few years. Even ten years ago there were 
but two kinds of brick available: one the 
soft, permeable common brick and the other 
the so-called “pressed brick” of hard out- 
line, smooth surface and uniform color. 
The common brick is too soft for exterior 
use; it absorbs water, making a damp house 
in summer, and, when cold weather comes, 
the water in the brick freezes and the sur- 
face peels off. The prest brick. on the other 
hand, was mechanically excellent but its 
uniformity robbed the surface of all tex- 
tural interest. 

In the new products no attempt has been 





Stone with stucco. 
dura- ton Township, Pennsylvania. Janssen and Abbott, architects 





Residence of Mr. G. H. Ualvert, Hump- 


made to get the color uniform. Bricks of 
various shades of red, brown and buff are 
built into the same wall, so that from a 
little distance they mingle together in a 
soft, quiet hue which is not that of any 
individual brick but rather a mean be- 
tween them all. The effect has in general 
the same pleasant quality which we asso- 
ciate with old work, and which architects 
had despaired of ever producing in new 
work. believing that the softening hand 
of time alone could work such miracles of 
coloring, tho how they expected the hard, 
smooth prest brick ever to change to the 
soft surface of old English or Colonial 
brickwork one cannot guess. 


S with stone, the method of laying has 

much to do with the appearance of‘a 
brick wall, and the size, shape and color of 
the mortar-joint should be considered before 
deciding how it is to be laid. The outside 
layer of bricks is, of course, the only one 
that shows, but this must be connected into 
the backing-up brick if the wall is to be 
substantial. This is accomplished in various 
ways which considerably alter the appear- 
ance. of the surface. Bricks are generally 
two inches high, four inches wide and eight 
inches long, and are laid lengthwise of the 
wall, so that the exposed surface is two 
inches by eight inches. Now if all the out- 
side brick were laid in this way there 
would be no “bond” (or connection) be- 
tween the face brick and the rest of the 
wall, except by the adhesion of the mortar, 
and the wall would act as two independent 
elements, two thin walls built side by side. 
To unite them some of the face brick are 
run crosswise into the wall, so that their 
ends only show. The general practise in 
rough brickwork in this country is to make 
each sixth course a “header” course. This 
course is different from the others and 
often forms a sort of decorative line call- 
ing attention to the wrong points. When 
every second row of bricks is laid endwise 
(which is called “English bond”) the repe- 
tition becomes constant and does not attract 
attention. and a somewhat greater variety 
of surface is obtained. 

As said before, the color of the bricks 
themselves only partially determines the 
color of the wall in which they are used, 
the mortar does the rest. If dark red bricks 
with a wide white mortar-joint, are used, 
the whole wall will be a light pinkish color ; 
with gray mortar in joints of the .normal 
size (about three-eighths of an inch) the 
wall will be a rich purplish red; with black 
joints it will appear a rather oppressive 
brown; so the color of the mortar is im- 
portant. In choosing the color of the brick, 
the color of the trim and roof must be con- 
sidered so that the parti-colored house will 
blend into a harmonious whole. 
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GOOD CURTAINS AND ECONOMY 


BY ABBOT McCLURE AND HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


HE practise of economy is just now 
a patriotic duty and one that seems 
- to be getting pretty general and con- 
sistent observance. But practising economy 
does not mean letting things gradually run 
down in condition and go without attention 
until they are ready to drop to pieces. It 
is not economy, but sheer shiftlessness, to 
withhold a pair of shoes from the cobbler 
until, the heels are all worn down and their 
unevenness has spoiled the set of the whole 
shoe which, when finally repaired, will 
probably avenge the neglect by developing i 
: a disconcerting squeak. If the heels are : ‘MP PB Dill 
Marquisette. 38 inches wide, 30c. kept in proper shapé, the shoe lasts longer. . 88 inches wide, 45c. 
In quite the same way, it is invariably 
more economical in the end to keep every- 
thing else in good condition and prolong 
its usefulness by a moderate and timely ex- 
penditure. Economy means good manage- 
ment, keeping things up to the scratch, ; 
eficiency and saving in the long run. — 
Curtains, like shoes, are conspicuous by Dotted Swiss. 
their very position and neglected or worn- 
out curtains will create as unfavorable an 
impression of the aspect of a room as neg- 
lected footwear will of an individual. And 
the mere impression is not the only thing; 
bad physical surroundings exert a real and 
actively mischievous effect upon the psycho- 
logical attitude. That is one reason why 
military and naval regulations require 
everything to be kept scrupulously trim 
and neat and cheerful. In view, therefore, 
of the reduction in personal efficiency pro- 
ceeding from depressing surroundings, it 
is not a piece of unpatriotic extravagance 
but rather an évidence of patriotic thrift— 
to see that windows in need of attention 
are not further neglected but freshly cur- 
tained with inexpensive but appropriate 
materials, for no single feature in the 
equipment of a room can contribute more 
than curtains to an atmosphere of cheer 
and genuinely active and wholesome in- 
spiration. 





T first thought, perhaps, it may not 
seem especially inspiring to run thrua 
list comprizing cheesecloth (more euphoni- 
ously called Euclid batiste), scrim, bobbin- 
: ette, swiss, cotton crepe, unbleached muslin, 
- carriage-makers’ scrim and a few other kin- 
Dotted net. 46 dred materials, but when one stops to con- 
sider that many of the so-called “smart” 
decorators constantly resort to them and 
that more than half the battle is in the way 
the curtains are made and hung, the mat- 
ter takes on a different complexion, espe- 
cially as so much can be accomplished at a 
Cotton gimp, 8c. Black and white, 10c. trifling cost. 

Cheesecloth—call it Euclid batiste, if you 
must—costs from 124 to 18 cents a yard 
and comes both white and cream colored or 
unbleached in 24, 27 and 36 inch widths. 
It is frequently doubled to give it more 
body and make it hang better. The bottom 
hems should be two and a half to three 
Cotton gimp, 10c. Cotton edging, 3c. inches wide and weighted at the corners or 
else all the way across with lead tape; side 
hems may be of the same or less width. 
If one wishes the relief of color, an edging 
of cotton gimp in several colors, or in 
black and white, may be used, in which 
case the hems at bottom and sides should 
be a little less than the width of the gimp 
and the fringe of the gimp should show 
free of the edge of the hem. Such gimps 
cost from 5 to 15 cents a yard. When 
using it, weight the bottom hems with nar- 
row lead tape. Instead of gimp, colored 
borders of sateen, two and a half or three 
inches wide, may be sewed on. 





Scrim. 38 inches wide, 30c. 


= 


Fine scrim. 38 inches wide, 25c. Scrim comes in [Continued on page 54 Blue and white crepe. 
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Tho it is designed along the lines of a Virginia 
plantation of ante-bellum days the Lewis house 
is perfectly adapted to its very different from 
Virginia setting, two hundred feet above the 
shore of Puget Sound with a background of 
hills and primeval pines. A broad curving road 
leads from the main highway to the side of the 
house which faces the garden and the grove. 
The entrance has a white Doric pillar and a 
trellis on each side. The reception hall, in cream 
color, has an open stairway with a landing nearly 
at the top, where windows cast light into the 
room. Thru French doors at the right is the 
dining room; at the left, the living room, dark 
blue and mahogany, with an entrance onto the 
big pillared porch and lawn. The library is pan- 
eled with woodwork of San Domingo mahogany 
in the natural color. French doors lead out on 
the broad porch facing the Sound. The sun room 
at the extreme south end is used as the chil- 
dren’s playroom. Above are two large sleeping 
porches opening from the owner’s room. in the 
north wing are the servants’ quarters. All the 
rooms on the second floor are finished in white. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. L. D. LEWIS, THE HIGHLANDS, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. On the third floor is a large ballroom in pure 
W. R. B. WILCOX. ARCHITECT white running the full width of the house. At each 

» oon adie “ end is a huge gray fireplace in monastery style. 








mame 


Part of this Pennsylvania house was built a cen- 
tury ago, part of it very recently, but so skil- 
fully have the modern improvements and addi- 
tions been made that none of the original char- 


acter and charm has been lost. The walls were P . 7 = a“ : 
made of gray local stone, probably from neces- Material and color-scheme are both essen- The darker portions of the plans indicate the 


- . - tially of the Pennsylvania type of Colo- new work. The house was not so much made 
pa ad ig but —_. — bepey nial architecture, and so is the German- over as added to. Tho it was virtually doubled, 
resu a pr nak "5 agen 7 town hood, which partially shadows the the old partitions were not touched and the old 
local material—of making the house seem ~ brick-paved terrace in front of the house. rooms remain practically intact. The arrangement 
long in its particular location and nowhere else. of the rooms in the new portion of the house is 
The gray stone is irregular in size oy = = = particularly admirable. The built-in features are 
generally horizontal manner, | wit th rage on well placed, and the exposures did not simply 
marked, wide, raked-out, — — 1 at — happen but were carefully planned. This is par- 
ra - ——- R... AA men of yp By ticularly evident in the Jacobean library, which 
The same material was used for the addition is not only blessedly and unusually isolated from 


- oe the conversational part of the house, but is 
a Se the tt foo yy Ay With lighted from three sides. The walls are lined with 


; : built-in bookcases. Guests are favored with a 
_ aeons 4, ._ = secluded portion of the second floor. The clever ar- 
yj the white pain & _ rangement of the back 
itrim is very ective. hall makes a separate 
servants’ quarters. 
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RESIDENCE OF JUDGE JOHN M. PATTERSON, LANGHORNE, PENNSYLVANIA, HARRY GORDON McMURTRIE, ARCHITECT 
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IN THE GREENHOUSE 


Keep a close watch for mildew this 
Roses month. Dust the foliage and paint 

the heating pipes with sulfur. 
umigate by burning tobacco stems to keep 
in check the green aphides. Spray on 
bright days to destroy the red spider. If 
the temperature is kept even and the 
plants healthy by keeping the insects and 
disease under control, you will not be 
troubled much with these pests during the 
following winter months. 

A watering of liquid cow manure about 
ence each week is very beneficial. Also a 
little bone meal and sheep manure worked 
into the surface of the soil every two or 
three weeks is advisable. 


_— For a late bloom, bulbs of hya- 
Re Ibs Cinths, tulips, ete., may be potted 
u’>® the last of the month and stored 
for the necessary period of from six to 
eight weeks, so they may develop a strong 
root system before bringing them to light. 


After cutting the late varieties, 
select the best clumps for stock 
plants and plant them in a 
cool house in flats or in a ground-bench. 
Give these plants several weeks’ rest be- 
fore encouraging growth so that cuttings 
may be taken. Label each variety care- 
fully. Do not trust to memory. 


This is the month to pot 
cyclamens, primulas, fancy 
ferns and other plants used 
for Christmas. Cinerarias for early spring 
bloom should have their first shift of pot. 
Apply a little dried blood to each pot 
of poinsettia. Stir this into the surface of 
the soil and water freely. The foliage will 
be greener and the bloom redder if this is 
done every two weeks until the holidays. 


Chrysan- 
themums 


Plants for 
Christmas 


Sow the seed now, transplant 
the seedling into flats about 2 
inches apart each way. When 
they grow large enough, transfer to the 
permanent bed. Scatter a few tobacco stems 
between the plants to keep the green 
aphides in check. Dust them with tobacco 
dust. Keep them growing slowly all win- 
ter, and very early in the spring they will 
gain an abundance of bloom. 


Spring 
Pansies 


If cucumbers or tomatoes are 
started in the back of a 
bench close to the glass, 6 
inch pots of beans may be placed in the 
front. All three of these plants do well in 
a warm house. Lettuce, radish, Swiss 
chard, parsley, and beets require a cool 
house. Radishes may be grown between 
rows of--lettuce. A-few choice vegetables 
are sometimes grown in the same house 
with flowers. 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Just as soon as the autumn 


Vegetables 


nl leaves begin to fall it is time 
to gather the roots of wild 
flowers. First prepare the soil in your 


home garden by using a foot of wood 
earth so that the plants may have their 
natural environment as near as possible. 
Such plants as trillium, violets, hepatica, 
and ferns should be moved after the first 
light frost but before the ground is frozen. 


Cut out the three year old canes 
Roses of the rambler roses. If the rose 

bush is exposed to the north winds 
and the climatic conditions are change- 
able. it is safe to protect the plant over 
winter. If the rambler is on a lawn, cut 
the grass in front of it and remove it. 
Place about 6 inches of excelsior on the 
ground, bring the rose down and peg the 
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eanes close to the excelsior. Then. place 
8-12 inches of excelsior on the bush and 
add straw or leaves as a covering as the 
winter advances. 

All tender varieties of roses should be 
protected by wrapping the plant in excel- 


sior and inverting a peach basket over it. - 


Peg the peach basket close to the ground 
so that the wind does not shift it. Excelsior 
is recommended because mice do_not favor 
it so much in making their nests.in early 
spring, and so there is less danger of these 
vermin eating the bark. 


This is the last call for 
oa 1, Mulching canterbury _ bells, 
stains columbine, foxglove, _ holly- 
hock, pyrethium, gaillordia, and hardy 


chrysanthemums. The freezing’ and thaw- 
ing of both October and November may 
mean death to many of these plants if they 
are not protected. 


If the soil is not yet frozen and 
Bulbs properly prepared, such bulbs as 

the golden jonquils, snowdrops, 
blue scilla, Spanish iris, crocus, narcissi, 
Derwin tulips, grape hyacinths and ane- 
mones may be set out. Protect the bed with 
straw manure. The bulbs should be set be- 
low the frost line. 

Dig and store in a cool, dry place in a 
box or barrel of soil, dahlia, gladioli and 
cunna roots. It is a good practise to let 
the frost destroy the tops before digging 
the roots. Cut off the stems about one inch 
above the roots before storing. 


If the pansies are first year 
Punsies plants they may be mulched 

with manure about the fifteenth. 
If the mulch is removed very early in the 
spring they will be among the first plants 
to bloom in the garden. 


IN THE WAR GARDEN 


Dig the potatoes before the 
Potato ground.is frozen. Sort dyt the 

bruised ones and. use. them first. 
Small potatoes may be boiled and,fed to 
the chickens. Do not store the small, im- 
mature tubers with the ones selected for 
table use. Throw out all potatoes that are 


‘diseased except those that may have a 


little scab on the skin. Expose the tubers 
to the air and sun long enough to have 
them dry before storing. If piled while 
wet there is danger of soft rot. Do not 
allow the potatoes to be exposed‘ tothe sun 
fer several days. It has a tendency to spoil 
the flavor and in some cases the tuber be- 
comes poisonous. 


Before digging the celery, pre- 
pare the cold frame in which it 
may be stored by digging out the 
center so that after the plants are set close 
tegether there will be a space of six inches 
above the plants to the top of the frame. 
Pack a little sand about the roots as the 
plants are set and protect the tops by 
placing boards, hotbed sash, or a storm 


Late 
Celery 


| WAR GARDEN BUREAU 


| The Independent-Countryside War 
| Garden Bureau, 119 West Fortieth 
i} Street, New York, will answer your 
| garden questions freely and promptly 
and will give you expert advice about 
any of your garden problems. The 
dates given on this page are for the 
latitude of New York City. For every 
hundred miles north or south sub- 
tract or add from five to eight days. 
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window on the top. Ventilate each clea: 
morning, but make sure that the plant: 
are protected from severe frosts. On ver 
cold nights cover the boards or frame: 
with leayes or straw and place a few 
branches on this litter to keep it from 
blowing away. 

Celery that is hilled and left in the row 
should~also be covered with leaves and 
straw. If the air is not allowed to circulat 
thru the plants on bright days, the plants 
soon rot. 


The Grand Rapids variety may be 


Lettuce transplanted to the hotbed the 


first week of this month. Keep 
the temperature between 45° and 55° F. 
The soil should be one-half decayed manure 
and kept moist. Care should be exercized 
not to get water on the foliage while 
watering the plants. As the plants ad- 
vance lift up the lower leaves and scatter 
a few tobacco stems under them to check 
the green aphides. Thrifty plants should 
mature in about four weeks. 


Both of these crops should 
have a heavy mulch of 
manure before the last of 
the month. Fall grass and other weeds 
should be removed from the asparagus bed 
before covering the plants for winter. 


This is the month to pit or store 
“ee beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, 

rutabaga and turnips. All root 
crops to be used during the winter should 
be removed from the garden before the 
soii freezes. 


A Fall If your garden has been overrun 
atin with quack grass this is the month 

to spade or plough it. Leave the 
clods in the rough so that the winter 
weather may have a chance to destroy the 
roots of this much hated weed. This prac- 
tise also destroys many insects that have 
hibernated in the soil. 


FRUITS AND BERRIES 


Fruit Pick Baldwins, Northern Spies, 
Harvest 224 Rhode Island Greenings be- 
fore the hard frosts set in. A 
light frost does not injure these varieties. 
Never pick them on wet days or when the 
dew is on the fruit. Apples ‘should be dry 
before storing. Use the windfalls first, 
make jelly out of the defective apples, and 
store only the best. The apple crop is 
short this year. Handle the fruit as you 
would eggs. 

The late varieties of pears should be picked 
before they are fully ripe and stored in a 
cool, dark cellar. Pick out the ripe ones 
two or three times each week. 

Ventilate the fruit cellar on clear, warm 
days. Pure air is very essential in keeping 
fruit. 


The Apple If you have not already placed 

Tree wire guards about the trunk 

of your young trees this is the 

month to do it. Just as soon as the clover 

and other green food dries, the rabbits and 

woodchucks begin to skin the young apple 
trees. 


This is the last call for 
mulching the strawberry 
bed. Allow the foliage to 
ripen thoroly before mulching with manure, 
but do not allow the soil to be frozen more 
than a half inch in depth. 


‘ All of the old wood 
ag no should be cut out and 

P burned. A thoro clean- 
ing of the berry patch this month will be 
appreciated next spring when other things 
demend attention. 


Strawberries 





AUTUMN 


HAT fall planting can be done to ad- 
vantage is an accepted fact among 
experienced and professional horti- 


culturists. Whether the species to be planted are shade and 
ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, coniferous evergreens, 
fruit stocks or the hardy herbaceous garden flowers, autumn 
is the ideal season. Among the greater general public, how- 
ever, who delight in their gardening for pleasure and for the 


beautification of their residential grounds, 
there is unfortunately not the same keen 
interest in fall planting as is shown in the 
spring, a condition due, perhaps, more to 
general practise and custom than to any 
reluctance to take advantage of the fall 
season for planting. 
NATURAL ADVANTAGES 


Practically all plant forms have reached 
their mature growth with the approach of 
cutumn. They are then in their most vig- 
orous condition, and in, the very best shape 
for transplanting. At this: season, while the 
ground is still warm, new roots will form 
quickly, and the plants are thus firmly 
established before the heavy freezing 
weather begins. 

Hardy trees, shrubs and plants which 
are set out in the fall are as far ad- 
vanced, generally speaking, as had they 
been planted during the preceding spring, 
an entire season being gained by planting 
them in the fall. 

This fact is frequently taken advantage 
of by those who, with the rapidly advancing 
spring, have had insufficient time to make 
necessary preparations to plant then. In 
recent years especially the springs have 
been so very late and interrupted by fre- 
quent heavy rains and generally unfavor- 
able weather for planting, that the season 
has seemingly advanced in a few weeks 
into hot summer weather before its work 
could be fairly started. The difficulty of 
successful planting under such conditions 
is obvious, for the stock comes rapidly into 
growth, 

No time can be lost in planting 
after the stock is dug in the nurseries, and 
delays en route. a frequent occurrence 
under the present transportation conges- 
tion, or any delays after the stock has been 
received are often fatal. These conditions 
are practically eliminated in the fall, when 
all plant life has completed its growth in- 
stead of just beginning it. 

A COMPLETE PICTURE 


In the carly fall before the leaves have 
fallen your grounds represent a complete 
picture. This picture has been before you 
all summer, thus it is quite easy to form 
in your own mind a change 
here, a few plants and speci- 
mens to be added there, or 
perhaps a complete additional! 
group or border planted in po- 
sitions otherwise somewhat 
bare. In the spring little but the 
mere frame is left to work from 
and very little time is available 
to properly mature a definite 
plan. 

WHEN TO PLANT 


The proper time to plant may 
be divided into two groups. 
Evergreens, the first group, 
should as far as possible be 
planted during August, Septem- 
ber and early October, the mid- 
dle month being preferable. 
Most of the hardy herbaceous 
garden flowers can be planted 
beginning with September, and 
continued right up to Novem- 
ber. One exception is to be 
taken in respect to the ever- 


greens. August is frequently a By planting shrubs in the fall 


IS PLANT 
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Wait for a good rain to set out evergreens 


very dry, hot month, and unless water can 
be provided easily and freely one should 
wait until ample rains have moistened the 
ground. This is equally true as far as the 


‘nurserymen are concerned, as they are un- 


able to dig evergreens during periods of 
drought with a sufficient ball of earth, or 
with any assurance that the dry soil even 
were it obtained would hold together during 
shipment. Reliable nurserymen will always 
await good rain before taking the stock 
from the ground. The second group covers 
the shade and ornamental trees, flowering 
shrubs, vines and hardy garden plants, as 
well as the various species of fruits. Most 
of these are ready for planting by about the 
first of October, and can be successfully 
planted from then until the end of Novem- 
ber, sometimes into December if the 
weather continues open. 


SOME EXCEPTIONS 

A few species, such as Oaks, Birch, 
Beech and Magnolias in the shade trees 
should always be planted in the spring, 
never in the fall. They do not mature their 
wood until very late, and experience has 
shown them to transplant more successfully 
in the spring. It is well in all cases to be 





you gain nearly a 


ING TIME 


guided by the advice of the nurserymen, 
who may be depended upon in turn as being 
guided by their own experience and best 
judgment. As a general rule, where a few 
species may be ordered which do not read- 
ily transplant in the fall, they will send 
them in the spring. 


LABOR TROUBLES 


It may be said with equal truth from the 
planters’ standpoint, as well as from the 
nurserymen’s, that labor conditions are not 
so pressing or difficult in the fall as in 
the spring. The fall planting season is 
longer, the weather usually more open and 
favorable, so that the nurserymen are not 
eompelled to rush as in the spring. They 
are able to give more time and care, not 
only in the selection of the plants ordered, 
but in preparing them for. packing and 
shipment. 

Furthermore, large additional stocks 
are grown during the summer. con- 
sequently plenty of everything is available, 
and orders when placed are filled complete. 
Frequently in the spring the early rush 
of orders is so heavy that some species are 
entirely sold out, or reduced so that only 
inferior plants are left. “Order early and 
get the best” seems to be the slogan, which 
means that those who do their planting in 
the fall not only get the best, but get in a 
season ahead of their neighbors. When 
the spring rolls around, they have every- 
thing planted and growing, while their 
neighbor, who has waited until spring, is 
annoyed by delays in the general rush, by 
possible omissions of certain plants want- 
ed, and more than likely by a combination 
of bad weather and unreliable labor. And 
perhaps a month or six weeks will pass 
after the stock is planted before it shows 
up in anything like its true form, while the 
fall planted stock will have started with 
the first warm days of spring, and soon be 
in full growth and vigor. 

MULCHING 

By mulching is meant a covering or pro- 
tection over the ground after the plant is 
set and the soil filled in. Well rotted 
manure is preferable for this. This covering 
or mulch helps to hold the moisture in the 
soil after planting. It will also aid in hold- 
ing the ground firmer, when, after the 
frozen ground thaws in the spring, the soil 
“bulges,” loosening both the ground and 
the plant. 

WAR PLANTING 

Never before has America realized the 
need of the strictest economy as now when 
we are at war. In this we 
have been able to learn much 
from our Allies. The past spring 
saw “war gardens” come into 
being as if by magic. During the 
general rush to plant something 


many mistakes. were made. 
The problem of _ insufficient 
time was always present. 


Everything seemingly had to be 
done in a hurry. What is true 
of the vegetable garden is even 
more true of the fruit garden, 
and no garden is complete with- 
out a supply of fresh fruits. 
This fall will undoubtedly see 
enormous interest along these 
lines. Autumn is’ the ideal time 
for planting all manner of 
fruits. Strawberries, for in- 
stance, may be planted from 
now on. Pot-grown plants 
should be used to obtain a good 
crop of fruit next spring. Ap- 
ples, pears, peaches and cher- 
ries, [Continued on page 42 
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country frosts have probably put an 
end to most of our favorite vegetables. 
Some of us take risk with a few seeds and 
if the frosts are late, receive tenfold for our 
venture in string beans and late sweet corn. 
Night after night we watch the ther- 
mometer, mindful of the old warning that 
“fifty at nine o’clock with the wind north- 
west means a frost.” Sometimes we go out 
after that hour to cover the most promis- 
ing tomatoes or melons. We appreciate the 
value of the garden as people never can 
who live where a succession of crops is 
possible and where frosts are six months 
apart instead of three. 


Mecumts the northern section of our 


Thus far we have rather 
neglected the cabbage fam- 
ily which has many mem- 
bers different enough to provide variety on 
our tables even if they are used often: 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, col- 
lards, kohl-rabi, mustard, radishes and 
turnips of many kinds. A new kind of cab- 
bage is slowly finding its way into this 
country from China. This is pe-tsai, or, as 
it is easier to say, Chinese cabbage or celery 
cabbage. It is said to resemble a dense head 
of lettuce more than it does either mustard 
or cabbage. It may be used either raw or 
cooked. 

All the cabbage race are better if cooked 
uncovered and, strange as it may seem, do 
not leave as disagreeable an odor in the 
house as when they are cooked closely cov- 
ered. 


The Cabbage 
Family 


The three principal types of 
Cabbage cabbage are the solid white 

heads, the wrinkled, curly green 
Savoy and the purple Dutch varieties 
which are excellent in salads and sweet 
pickles. Here, as with beans, you can get 
variety by using the different colors which 
also differ in flavor. 

Sauerkraut, coleslaw and the names of 
some of this plant family show that they 
were cultivated by the Dutch and North- 
ern Europeans. The preparation of sauer- 
kraut is probably of very ancient origin, 
and indicates the primitive methods of pre- 
serving foods for winter use. It has some 
resemblance to the making of ensilage for 
cattle. 

Uncooked cabbage is thought to be quite 
as digestible as cooked, certainly more so 
than when it is overcooked. A division of 
a cabbage head, something like that sug- 
gested last month for celery, is best. In- 
siead of cutting out one chunk for salad 
and cooking the rest, take the heart to 
serve raw and cook the tougher leaves. 

Some characteristic Russian and Turk- 
ish dishes are combinations of meat and 
rice rolled and tied in the larger cabbage 
leaves and then cooked in broth or with 
tomato. Koleannon is a dish said to be of 
Irish origin, where potatoes and cabbage 
are combined. It is most often made of.the 
cooked vegetables chopped together and 
cooked with a little fat like any hash. 

Sometimes a cabbage is stuffed, the outer 
leaves being rolled back from the stem, the 
inner part is then removed, chopped and 
sensoned and a few breadcrumbs and an 
egg added, the cabbage filled, tied or 
skewered together and steamed until it is 
tender. 


Do you agree with Dr. Sam- 
Cauliflower uel Johnson, who is said to 

have remarked that of all 
flowers the cauliflower was his favorite, or 
with Mark Twain, who classed it as a cab- 
bage with a college education? In either 
case there is a good deal to be said for it 
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as a food. tho from the nutritive stand- 
point the cabbage leads. 

Formerly cauliflower was far less com- 
mon than it is today, and its cultivation is 
not beyond amateur gardeners, Its prepara- 
tion is something like that of cabbage, and 
either may be cooked according to recipes 
given for the other. Where they have been 
stored for any length of time it is wise to 
cut off the stalk and put this fresh surface 
in water; if left there over night every 
tissue will be freshened like wilted flowers. 
Insects are likely to be hidden in any of 
this group of plants, but plunging them in 
cold salt water for an hour will bring out 
sich undesirable inhabitants. e 

The head of cauliflower is often boiled 
and served whole. In that case it should 
be placed stem down in the kettle, in 
cnough salted boiling water to cover it 
and cooked for about a half hour. It is 
better to divide a large cauliflower in por- 
tions suitable for individual serving before 
it is cooked. The midribs of the leaves and 
indeed all white leaves should be saved and 
cooked with the rest if gas is the fuel or 
separately where cost of fuel need not be 
considered. Such portions may be served 
with the rest, or, better yet, added to any 
left-over and the water in which it was 
cooked for a soup or scallop. 

For the variety which is desirable when 
one vegetable must appear often on the 
family table, add a sprinkle of grated 


. cheese to the sauce or put crumbs with the 


cauliflower. The red pimientoes also add to 
the flavor and color. Cauliflower is an ad- 
dition to a vegetable salad, or it may be 
used in that way by itself. 

Mustard ' pickle is usually better if it con- 
tains a large proportion of cauliflower. For 
this purpose the vegetable is first parboiled 
in salted water and then scalded in the 
mustard sauce until tender. 


Kohl-rabi is worth while 
Kohl-rabi merely for its decorative ef- 

fect in the vegetable garden, 
the blending of greens and purples being 
most attractive. If gathered when very 
small, it is more delicate than either cab- 
bage or turnip. When it is allowed to grow 
until woody it is almost impossible to 
soften it by any process of cooking. It 
should be prepared like white turnips, 
either boiled and mashed or cut in cubes 
stewed in very little water, which with 
milk added is thickened for a sauce. Then 
it may be scalloped by covering the 
crenmed cubes with buttered crumbs and 
baking until brown. 


Brussels sprouts are much like 
oe little cabbages, which grow 
y above the leaves around the stalk 
of a tall plant. They vary in size but are 
seldom as large as an English walnut. It is 
fairly hard work to trim them and be sure 
that they are free from insects, but they are 
delicate in flavor and give the effect of a 
garnish around meat. Or they may be 
served in the Swedish timbale cases. 

After inspecting, trimming and soaking 
in cold salted water, cook uncovered, In 
rapidly boiling water for about twenty min- 
utes, until tender but not until they lose 
their shape. Drain and, if desired to re- 
move more of their flavor, rinse, but this 
of course means a loss of substance and 
sensoning. Cold sprouts may be added to 
any vegetable salad or prepared with 
French dressing and used to garnish cold 
ment. 


If the shell is very hard the 
Pumpkins pumpkin should be steamed 
and the pulp scraped out when 
tender, otherwise pare first and cook in as 
little water as possible without danger of 
burning. Finally uncover the kettle and let 
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the water evaporate, leaving all the sweet- 
ness, The drier the prepared pumpkin the 
more milk it will take up and the less egg 
is required for a pie. 

For all uses of the pumpkin, long, slow 
cooking seems an essential to secure the 
best flavor, tho some of the small modern 
varieties are good with less attention. Mar- 
malade or “butter” was made from pump- 
kins, but perhaps only when other fruits 
failed, as additions of acids and spices are 
needed to oyercome its sweetness. 

The pumpkin seems to harmonize espe- 
cialiy well with the corn meal, and there 
ure many’ recipes for Johnnycake where 
about one-fourth as much sifted pumpkin 
as meal is used. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 565, “Corn Meal as a 
Food and Ways of Using It,” contains a 
good collection of recipes, and may be ob- 
tained free from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Potatoes have so long occupied a 
Turnips prominent position in our diet 

that it is hard to realize that a 
century or more ago the turnip held a sim- 
ilar place. It was not until after the Rey- 
olution that potatoes were raised to any 
extent in the United States. A survival of 
the early Dutch housewives’ custom of 
1ashing turnips and potatoes together still 
prevails in the middle states, tho now the 
turnip is rather a despised vegetable, and 
many persons seem to pride themselves on 
not eating it at all. But there are turnips 
and turnips, and if the soil is of the right 
kind and the roots do not grow in mis- 
shapen forms with corky tissues, they are 
delicious, if properly cooked. They must 
be washed and pared, since the skin 
is much thicker than that of a_ po- 
tato or carrot. Then cut them in thin slices 
or dice them, removing corky portions and 
irspecting carefully for insects or their 
trails, Cook uncovered in boiling, salted 
water, until tender. The water will contain 
so much of the sweetness of the turnip 
that it should be saved to add to soups. A 
eream of turnip is not to be despised, or 
the juice may be added to a potato soup. 
A combination of turnip and potato is 
good in either soup or salad. 

The yellow turnips, or rutabagas, are 
best mashed and seasoned with butter, salt 
and pepper like mashed potato. White tur- 
nips may be mashed or cut in cubes before 
cooking and served in a cream sauce. White 
turnip cubes are good in a vegetable salad 
with peas or string beans. To disguise the 
taste of the turnip for those who have not 
learned how good it is, the cooked slices or 
cubes may be accompanied by a tomato 

auce or a white sauce highly flavored with 

peanut butter, or a sprinkle of any chopped 
nuts may be used as a garnish on the 
mashed turnips. 


The same plan that was suggest- 
Onions ed with cabbage may be followed 

in dividing an onion between two 
dishes; using the center raw for salads 
and the coarser outer portion for cooking. 
Often the outer layer of all is quite good 
for flavoring a soup, tho it would be tough 
if left on for boiled onions. 

The coarser varieties of onions may be 
made more tender and less strong by par- 
boiling them in water to each quart of 
which one-fourth teaspoonful of soda has 
been added. This water is thrown away 
und of course with it is lost some of the 
valuable food material of the bulb, but it 
is better to get people to eat even an at- 
tenuated onion than to refuse it alto- 
gether. It should be our endeavor, accord- 
ing to most dietitians, to get people to eat 
onions freely. They seem to possess an in- 
vigorating property for which even chemical 
analysis cannot wholly account. 


86 This article has been approved by the Food Administration of the United States 
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A small group of Antique Ghiordes and Koula Prayer Rugs displayed in our Galleries 


XVI and XVII Century Mosque Rugs 


In the development of all the fine arts of the earlier formative periods, the 
religion of the people has always exerted a dominant inspirational influence. 


The people of the East, with their more primitive environment, naturally 
developed a utilitarian art, in which textiles, particularly Rugs, became a great 
medium of artistic expression. 


The Rugs of the Mosque were woven with patience and a zeal inspired by 
the devotional use for which they were intended. Ornamented with designs 
evolved from an inherent love of nature, they stand today as examples of the 
highest art of that time and that people. 


We cordially invite you to inspect our collection of these masterpieces, which 
in number and merit, stand unrivalled in this country. We shall be pleased 
to give any further information desired. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ° SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


























KEEPING CARBURETORS THRIFTY 


BY CLARKSON LLOYD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 


mentals of carburetors and described 

several parts whose functions every 
motor car or truck owner should under- 
stand. Those parts were: the float, float- 
valve, needle valve, nozzle, or jet, mixing 
tube, main air inlet and auxiliary air inlet. 
It is these parts which, separately, or in 
collusion, make your carburetor a money 
eater or a thing of economy. 

If you should ask what is an economical 
carburetor, the answer would be a car- 
buretor which feeds to the engine so much 
air and so little gasoline that with every 
explosion the gas charge is completely 
burned, leaving no carbon residue. But this 
definition would have to be amended to in- 
clude a proviso regarding power. Because 
while it is easy to adjust carburetors to 
give an extremely lean mixture, lean mix- 
tures are not necessarily powerful and an 
engine without power is worse than none 
at all. 

With a perfectly adjusted carburetor the 
float valve admits exactly the right amount 
of gasoline into the float chamber, and the 
level of the float is such that the level of 
the fuel in the jet (nozzle) is exactly 
right; and the needle valve, controlling the 
amount that reaches the jet, is opened just 
enough and the main air inlet lets in the 
proper proportion of air and the auxiliary 
air valve responds accurately to the en- 
gine’s demand for still more air at high 
speeds. , 

All this, tho it sounds romantic, is pos- 
sible. 


Lo= month I explained the funda- 


UST why complete combustion is essen- 

tial to economical motor operation is 
more or less obvious. If the mixture in the 
cylinder is too rich—contains. too much 
gasoline in proportion to air—it will have 
a tendency to burn slowly. In fact it will 
burn so slowly that the piston will get 
ahead of it and will discharge it from the 
cylinder before it can be entirely con- 
sumed. ' 

This brings about waste in two ways: 
first, raw fuel which is exhausted and lost, 
second, a sluggish engine which requires 
more fuel than usual to produce adequate 
power. 

It also causes the formation of car- 
bon deposit, which further impairs the per- 
formance of the engine. The formation of 
earbon from an excess of fuel has been 
aptly compared with the deposit of soot on 
an oil lamp chimney when the wick has 
been turned too high. The combustion space 
is not large enough to accommodate suffi- 
cient oxygen to unite with the carbon in 
the oil, hence the soot. 

How can you secure perfect carburetion 
with its consequent economy and lack of 
carbon? Only by perfect adjustment of the 
carburetor. 

That sounds so elementary and sim- 
ple that right here I am going to put 
you off the track for a moment with a 
warning: 


EVER meddle with your carburetor un- 

til you have made sure that it and it 
alone is to blame for the condition of your 
engine. 

There are so many factors, aside from 
your carburetor, which may make your 
engine lame and halt, and they are so much 
easier to fix than a carburetor is that you 
should always leave the carburetor severe- 
ly alone until by a process of careful elim- 
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ination you are finally convinced that there- 
in the trouble lies. 

If your engine becomes heavily laden 
with carbon investigate your piston rings, 
perhaps they do not fit the cylinder tightly 
enough. 

There is the possibility, also, that 
you are using the wrong grade, or a poor 
grade, of lubricating oil. Carbon deposits 
would result from these two circumstances. 
Satisfy yourself on these points before at- 
tacking the carburetor. 

If the engine fails to start and you have 
gasoline in the tank, make sure that it is 
flowing to the carburetor. If it is, leave the 
carburetor alone—provided it be not flood- 
ed—and go look at the ignition. Test your 
battery for strength. Look for loose con- 
nections, burned out fuses and short cir- 
cuits. 

Take out the spark plugs and see 
if they are fouled. Maybe their points are 
too far apart. Until you have examined 
all these things, do not touch the carbure- 
tor at all. 


F the engine gradually loses power it 

may be due to the carburetor, but discover 
first whether or not the cooling system is 
in working order. Engines lose power when 
they become too hot. This may be caused 
by a broken water pump, by clogged pipes, 
loss of water thru a radiator leak, a slip- 
ping fan belt and by driving with spark 
too much retarded. Overheating may be 
caused by a lack of sufficient oil in the 
crank case. 

It may also be caused by too rich a 
mixture. But it is wise to presuppose that 
the other causes are responsible. Leave the 
carburetor till last. 

If the engine misses, it may be due to 
the carburetor. But then again, it is more 
likely due to defective or dirty spark plugs, 
an intermittent short circuit, weak exhaust 
valve springs or leaks between the carbure- 
tor and the cylinders. 

If the engine misses at high speeds, but 
not at low speeds, then the plugs are not 
to blame. The trouble probably lies with 
the coil or the contact screw in the mag- 
neto breaker box. 

If the missing occurs at low speed, but 
not at high speeds, there is probably a leak 
in the intake pipe between the carburetor 
and the cylinder block. Or, if your car 
is equipped with a magneto see if the in- 
terrupter points are as they should be. The 
carburetor, of course, may be to blame, but 
give it the benefit of the doubt as long as 
you can. , 

If the engine seems feeble carbon is prob- 
ably the reason. The valves are most likely 
leaking and compression has been lost. In- 
let and exhaust valves, also, may not open 
at the correct time. Then again, the spark 
may for some reason be weak, or your 


Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 
cannot undertake to give in this de- 


partment an opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of various makes of cars 
or accessories, it is always ready 
to give full and impartial informa- 
tion about any individual product. 





brakes may be dragging, or the clutch slip- 
ping. 

Of course, a weak engine often comes 
from too rich a mixture. But before ad- 
justing the carburetor examine the other 
points. 


have laid stress on the importance of 

leaving the carburetor alone because the 
matter of proper adjustment is rather an 
art. It takes a long time and much fiddling 
with little thumb screws and a lot. of rid- 
ing with one foot on the running board 
and the other pointing in the direction of 
the north star. 

Nevertheless, carburetor adjustment is 
possible. So, assuming that you have tried 
every expedient already mentioned and 
have finally proved that the carburetor is 
at fault, let us explain how really simple 
carburetor adjustments are when ap- 
proached with the proper spirit of rever- 
ence. 

In the average carburetor there . are 
two major adjustments. One regulates the 
opening of the gasoline needle valve. 
The other regulates the auxiliary air intake 
valve. 

The gasoline needle valve adjustment is 
to be found—as a rule, in the form of a 
thumb screw, located at the bottom of the 
float chamber—of course on the outside. 
Turning this screw anti-clockwise pushes 
the needle into its seat. closes the aperture 
and reduces the amount of fuel which 
reaches the mixing chamber. Turning the 
screw clockwise opens the needle ‘valve and 
admits more fuel. 

Your object in adjusting the needle valve 
is to obtain the maximum amount of power 
from a minimum quantity of fuel. And your 
problem, therefore, is to close the needle 
valve as much as you possibly can with- 
out impairing the performance of the en- 
gine at all. 





O make the adjustment accurately you 

really need the help of another person. 
For it should be done when the car itself is 
running. The engine must be under load. 
This is important and most people overlook 
it: you cannot adjust a carburetor when 
the engine is running idle. To be adjusted 
for perfect operation under running condi- 
tions it must be adjusted under those con- 
ditions. 

Get a friend who knows how to drive, 
put him at the wheel and perch yourself on 
the running board, hanging over the mud- 
guard so that you can reach the offending 
part with both hands. After the car is 
started and in high gear, tell your accom- 
plice to set the hand throttle so as to give 
a speed of about ten miles an hour. Then 
turn.the needle valve so as to close it. Turn 
until the engine misses and threatens to 
stop. 

Then quickly—but very  gradually— 
open the valve. Open it only a trifle at a 
time, and when the engine fires regularly, 
without jerking or missing, try driving it— 
with the throttle still set and spark re- 
tarded—up a small hill. When you have 
given it a properly adjusted carbure- 
tor the car should be able to _ nego- 
tiate moderate hills on high at from 
ten to fifteen miles an hour. If the hill 
slows you up considerably open the needle 
valve a little more until the car picks up. 
But do not open the throttle. You have now 
adjusted your carburetor for low speed 
running. 
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— Can These Things 
Be 
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The arm-chair, where perhaps you sit as you read this 
magazine—how comfortably it conforms to the curve of 
your back. How often you have thought of its welcoming 
arms as a haven at the end of a hard day—and the side-board 
that has been in the family for more than one generation. 

You can remember how you had to stand on tip-toe to 
reach the sugar bowl on its shelf—and the old secretary 
in the corner. 

Old friends, these. 


Could they ever be replaced? Is there any insurance in 
, the world that could cover them in case of destruction by 
Ler 
il 


Ti NE 
hid fi : 

NU i ia) sn NS You can safeguard them as well as all the other home treas- 

} ures made priceless by association—if you build your house 

throughout of Natco Hollow Tile— Fireproof; damp proof ; 


vermin proof; age proof; warm in Winter; cool in Summer. 


The house built of Natco throughout—walls, partitions 
and floors—is constructed rapidly and economically. Its 
cost of maintenance is low; it is durable and interior fire 
risks are absolutely controlled. Its use means absolutely 
fireproof construction. 


While it costs more than crim- 
inally dangerous wood construc- 
tion, with Natco you buy ever- 


be any question in your mind— 
now that you think of it in time? 
And it is building for a lifetime 


lasting safety for a sum so low 
that in a few years you get it 
back in lower coal bills and low- 
er maintenance cost. Can there 


—for safety, beauty and 
comfort too. For your 
protection NATCO is 

stamped on every tile. 


Send for our 32 p ge illustrated 


free book—‘‘Fire Proof Houses.”’ 
It contains photographs and de- 
scription of beautiful Natco 
houses designed by leading archi- 
tects for wise home builders. 


NATIONAL FIRE 
PROOFING COMPANY 
448 Federal St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Made from clay— 
baked by fire—it 
cannot be destroyed 
by fire. 
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A GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 


‘rom present 


indications 


(September 17) it appears that 
the intending planter of Holland 
Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, Cro- 
cus, etc., will be grievously dis- 


appointed this Fall. 


None of these bulbs, which 
usually arrive here in late Aug- 
ust, has yet appeared, and while 


it is claimed 


that one bulb 


steamer sailed before the em- 
bargo was placed, there is no 
further definite news of it, and 
one report has this steamer re- 


called. 


At best, this country will re- 
ceive but a portion of its usual 
allotment if any, and planted late 
as they must necessarily be, the 
planter’s success will be in dimin- 


ishing measure. 


Your beds being ready, why 
not plant this Fall at least a few 
modern Peonies, and by planting 


PETERSON’S 


PERFECT 
PEONIES 


(acknowledged the world’s standard) 
from now until the ground freezes, 
will be assured of having a 


you 


splendid display of superb flowers 


early next Summer. 


And if you place these in your 
permanent bulb beds, they may be 
safely transplanted next Fall if de- 


sired. And, too, 


unlike Holland 


Bulbs, they will not “run out,” but 
will continue to increase year after 


year. 


CATALOG ON APPLICATION 


GEQRGE,H, PETERSON glncy: 
ROSE AND\PEONY SPECI 
Bow Ope & Bair Lawn, Ne 


STS 
Jerdey 


NE might as 
well pay a 
high price for 


grain and have eggs 
from his own flock 
of hens as to pay a 
high price for eggs 
at the store. If a lit- 
tle care is exercized 
the eggs from the 
home flock can be 
produced at a com- 
paratively low cost 
and they are certain 
to be fresh. It is im- 
portant, tho, not to 
carry over any hens 
which are not going 
to produce their full 
quota of eggs, be- 
cause grain is too 
searce to be wasted on fowl which do not 
lay. 

Of course the one certain way to cull 
out the boarder hens is to use trap nests, 
but the average amateur will not take the 
time which their use involves. There are 
certain other tests, however, which go 
a long way in distinguishing the layers 
from the non-producers. To begin with, a 
hen which molts early is not likely to be 
worth keeping. The late molting hens are 
almost invariably the best layers. If a hen 
is found to be laying in October of her sec- 
ond year, the chances are good that she 
will lay well all thru the winter. By the 
same token the pullets which begin to lay 
early are likely to be the most persistent 


| egg producers. In a general way it may be 


said that hens which go to roost with full 
crops and are active all thru the day, are 
likely to lay well. "The hen which stays 
on the roost until late in the morning, and 
goes to roost early at night, must at once 
be held in suspicion. If she is also found 
to have only a half filled crop, it is pretty 
safe to say that she is not worth keeping. 
If in addition to activity, a hen does not 
molt until October or November, she may 
be set down as a good hen to Carry over. 
There is one other test which is well 
worth making, when the year old hens are 
being sized up. If two fingers or more can 
be laid between the pelvic bones, there is 














every reason to believe that the hen is lay- 


THE POULTRY YARD IN OCTOBER 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 





ing, especially :f 
these pelvic bon:s 
are rather soft a: 
pliable. If the tes: 
shows that these 
bones are so close t»- 
gether that there :s 
no room for more 
than one finger be- 
tween them, the ow 
er may conclude » 
once that the hen js 
not laying. 

If one keeps he: 
which have yelloy 
shanks, he can gain 
considerable inform:i- 
tion by observing 
them as the season 
progresses, because 
the color is likely to 
have faded out to a large extent after the 
birds have been laying for a considerable 
time. 

_ All the laying stock should be in winter 
quarters before the end of the month. It 
is a good plan to watch the pullets so far 
us possible, and to put a leg band on all 
those which are found to be laying before 
the first of December. Then they will be 
especially valuable for breeders in their 
second year, 

All the fowl should be fed indoors from 
now on, the floor of the house being covered 
with a litter of hay, straw or leaves, six 
inckes deep. This will give the birds all 
the exercize they need. The days are grow- 
ing shorter and they should be kept busy 
as long as daylight lasts. 

It is a mistake to close up the poultry 
house, even on rather cool nights at this 
time of year. If kept in cool houses the 
birds will put on a heavy coat of feathers 
and be prepared for real winter weather 
when it comes. If the modern fresh-air 
house is used, it should not be necessary 
to drop the curtains over the windows or in 
front. of the perches until the temperature 
gets down to zero or below. 

Birds that have had rather free range 
during the summer will miss their green 
food if some ration of this kind is not given 
to them now. Cabbages, mangels and simi- 
lar root crops are good, tho cabbages have 
a tendency to make the eggs watery. 
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The scratching shed. where the hens can get 




















































fresh air and exercize even in winter 
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Living Roomin &. L. Cutters Keisey Health Heated residence at 


Milton, Mass. 


A Heat Linkin 


H. B. Little, Architect, with Cram & Ferguson. 


Of the Desirable Visible 
With the Invisible Desirable 


Se fireplace is the desirable visible, 

Kelsey Health Heat the invisible 
desirable. 

In their linking, the sentiment of the 
fireplace is not marred by the insistent 
presence of obtrusive heating apparatus. 

The Kelsey freshly heated fresh air, 
automatically mixed with just the right 
moisture, comes directly into the rooms 
through the inconspicuous floor or side 
wall heat openings. 


NEW YORK 
103-C aan = 


BO 
405 P. o So. Bldg. 





‘HE Kewse 


WARM AIR pect | 
235 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ample ventilation and abundant heat 
are combined in the one system. 

The fireplace unviolated holds its sen- 
timental sway as the desirable visible. 

e Kelsey in its practicalness — the 

invisible desirable. 

Send for booklet — “Some Saving 
Sense on Heating.” 


CHICAGO 
217-C West Lake St. 


DETROIT 
Space 95-C 
Builders Exchange 





AUTUMN IS PLANTING 
TIME 


(Continued from page 35) 


the smaller fruits such as raspberries, eu 
rants, grapes and blackberries, ete., may 
be successfully planted this fall, and a fu) 
season gained by so doing. The young tree 
while they are coming on need not interfer: 
with the vegetable garden, as the groun 
between them can be fully utilized until th. 
trees are large enough to be in the way. 


PLANNING THE WORK 

No time should be lost now in plannin; 
for the season’s work. Strive to make you: 
fall season one of keen interest; you wil 
be surprized to find it a genuine pleasui 
and a repetition of the spring’s work, bring 
ing with it the same measure of anticipa- 
tion, with much of the labor completed be 
fore the next season approaches. You have 
before you now a full picture of you 
grounds. Is there a little “retouching” 
necessary? Was there anything left undone 
in the rush of last spring? Was your resi- 
dence just completed last spring, too late 
to put your grounds in order? Or perhaps 
you would like to add a “fruit department” 
to your war garden. Whatever it is, do not 
let the fall season go by without taking 
full advantage of the valuable time it offers. 
After your plans have been made, and you 
have decided what is to be done, arrange- 
ments should be made at once for procur- 
ing the necessary material. Early planting. 
while not such a potent factor as in the 
spring, is nevertheless a matter worthy of 
consideration, as the earlier the stock is 
put into the ground the quicker it will be- 
come established. Frost will not interfere 
with your plans in any way, and it will 
“ripen” up the stock in the nurseries all the 
quicker. Only when the ground has be- 
come frozen so hard as to prevent digging 
is it necessary to stop planting. In other 
words the universal rule is to “plant while 
you ean dig.” Many of our largest parks 
and cemeteries and extensive private es- 
tates complete a large part of their plant- 
ing in the fall; the practise of autumn 
planting has been thoroly tested and its 





































ANCHOR POST 
FENCES 


VERY form of Wire or Tron Fence 
and Gate required for country 
homes and grounds may be 
obtained from us. 
Low Fences to protect your 
hedges and keep out chil- 
dren and dogs; Unclimb- 
able Fences to prevent tres- 
passing of any kind; Or- 
namental Iron Entrance 
Gates that make the ap- 
proaches to your home 
more attractive; Special 
Fences for Tennis Courts, 
Poultry, Dogs, etc. 
CATALOG 


ANCHOR POST IRON 
21 Cortlandt St. (13th Floor), 


WORKS 
New York 

















LIGHTEN housecleaning. Protect furnish- 
ya ann out the ot dirt, soot, 
e 


noises. boy the the year 
— benefits of the Chamber a 
equipping your doors and alee Ow. 
Prevent sticking or rattling. i 


Fuel savin: 
within four winters repay their cost. GUAR. 
ANTEED 10 YEARS—outlast your build. 
ing Twice as many Chamberlin in use as 

others combined—proof they’re best. 


CHAMBERLIN 





abe WEATHER STRIPS 
E STANDARD FOR 25 YEAF 


We equip windows, doors, casements oF 
transoms—wood or metal—in new or old 


WRI 
RITE & for illustrated, descriptive book 


of users in your vicinity. 


ns = METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 119Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 
SS SS se ee a a 


DAMP-FOREVER 


advantages proven by expert planters. Fall 
planting is not an experiment. It is a prac- 
tise as old as the hills, and tried and proven 
by many generations of professional plants- 
men. It is becoming more and more popu- 
Jar among those who “garden for pleasure,” 
and the time is undoubtedly coming in the 
near future when fall planting will com- 
mand fully as much attention as is given 
now to spring work ; and this is as it should 
be. 



















Stella—What is that Boston girl knit- 
ting? 

Bella—A perspirationer for the soldiers. 
—New York Sun. 








In the Bureau of the Census at Wash- 
ington acts against the law are recorded 
under a few general heads, such as mur- 
der, burglary, ete. 

An officer of the bureau tells of a woman 
clerk who was puzzled by an entry she 
encountered. in one of her slips. The crime 
as set down was: “Running a ‘blind. tiger.” 
After due reflection the woman placed it 
under the head of “Cruelty to Animals.”— 
New York World. 










“Now, boss, I’s ready to go anywhere dey 
wants to send me,” said a dusky citizen in 
a Southern city on Registration Day. after 
performing his patriotic duty. “Boss, jes’ 
anywhere! But I ask jes’ one thing and dat 
is don’t put me in no cavalry.” 

“Why do you draw the line on the cav- 
alry?” asked the registrar. 

“It’s jes’ like dis. When I’s told to re- 
treat, I don’t want to be bothered with NO 
hoss.”—Everybody’s. 
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TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 


The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth, cuts 
a Swath 86 inches 





One mower may be 
climbing a knoll, the 
second skimming a 
level, and the third 
paring a hollow. 
















TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


The Public is warned not to pur- 
chase Mowers infringing the 
Townsend Patent, No. 1,209,519, 
Dec. 19,1916 


S.P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Avenue 
Orange, N. J. 







Send for Catalogue 

















HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Don’t bother building, if you 
wanta garage, bungalow, 
playhouse, screen house or 
some-other-kind-of-house. 
Bu pe fs Ay Portable House 
side-step building trou- 
bles and disappointments. 
Send for catalog. 
HODGSON Co. 


E. F. 
Room 230, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
6 E, 39th St., New York City 









































Ornamentals 
Every Known Variety 
Over 800 acres of. good hardy stock 


ready for im me diate shipment. 





Prices always reasonable 


AMERICAN NURSERY CO, 


** Successful for over a century’’ 


Singer Building - - - - - New York 








Darwin, Cottage and Early Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Crocuses, etc., of 
exceptionally fine quality. 


Order early while assortment 
is complete 


PEONIES 


WHICH KIND OF PLANTS DO YOU GROW? 


THE difference between the abov we paste is the 
difference setween ovens and FAILURE. 
Start two ts a e time in the same size 
1 rt kind of dof voll, o yl use 1 tea- 
call os Food i 


n uart of —— ® 
ery two s, and on the oth in water. Best varieties in strong clumps. 
The result will bes “s Satsee ars fmore sas te n words, 8 P 


ae but 
a a wonderful 
profusion of flowers 


PHLOX and IRIS 
in Vigorous, Field-grown plants. 
and choice sorts. 


Order Direct W Dealer Cannot Suey You 


Grocers, dru: ca lers and florists sell Red 
we ts. he yo i rear canovt Bu eu hee you eend 

ew a ye 

Plant tes inc s,0n OZ. 

2 the gi an ‘s pane w we gil hires cond: aus 


H Careand C Plant Fosd 
seold fied na tine ed-foaoper i $1.00 


New 


Itis planting time now. Send 
today for our catalogue. 


FRANKEN BROTHERS 
Box 152, Deerfield, Ill. 








Son i Plant Food Go... 
tional Pla © 
ng F ogg Seng a Fie, 








‘HOLLAND BULBS 




















WITH THE BOYS IN CAM 


(Continued from page 17) 


continued: “I am going to talk more pla 
ly to you tonight than you have ever lx 
talked to before. Some of you won't 1i 
it. Some of you will. Those who don’t m 
step up here and tell me so. Those who 
will keep quiet!” 

As I looked into that mass of youthi 
faces my courage grew to a point th 
worked up to a heated pitch. I stripped t 
moral issue to the naked bone. I handl: 
the plain man-issue with a verbal ch 
I defied them. I pleaded with them. I a. 
monished them. I schooled them with 
world of medical facts concerning the ra 
ages of venereal diseases upon the hum: 
body—told in a personal way that tk 
eould not but clearly understand. I touche: 
upon their lives as individuals, as civilians: 
I sneered at them for lacking the mors! 
courage to fight the common tendency in 
the army to level down to the lower ele- 
ment, for letting that element dominate 
them. I reminded them that in putting on 
the uniform of the United States army 
they had voluntarily assumed to uphold 
an honor which their moral fiber, unless 
considerably strengthened, could not prop- 
erly support. I justly accused some of them 
with doing things that would afford civil- 
ians an opportunity to “throw mud.” I 
told them how they could avoid such fric- 
tion, I appealed to their regimental honor. 
Before long they were virtually as pliable 
as putty. It was then that I delivered the 
Government’s message. The psychological 
moment had arrived. I told them of the 
infinite suffering caused by venereal dis- 
eases to all mankind infected by them, of 
the ravages of those diseases upon genera- 
tions yet unborn; of the thousands upon 
thousands who suffer untold misery because 
of man’s brutal leanings. Finally I told 
them that they had to be one hundred per 
cent efficient in order to win this war, and 
that Uncle Sam expected them to be in 
fighting trim four months from the present 
time, and that only by guarding their health 
and morals could they attain such a stand- 
ard. 

I glanced at my watch and discovered 
that they had been listening to me without 
a murmur of protest for thirty minutes. To 
test the sincerity of their silence, I said 
very quietly: “I am sorry I have kept you 
men so long. I really had more to say to 
you, but I guess I had better stop.” Cries 
of “Go on! Spill it!” came from all sec- 
tions. So I told them how I sympathized 
with the problems they had to face—lI 
begged them for fair play—and I got it! 

When I had uttered the last words of my 
message they gave me “a hand” that could 
be heard far into the forest. They cheered 
me as I passed back into the camp. They 
came to me in groups and shook my hands. 
I was almost unnerved by their demonstra- 
tion, and it gave me the courage which has 
spurred me to tackle almost insurmountable 
difficulties. 

Two days later I repeated my lecture to 
the first battalion of the Iowa Field Ar- 
tillery. The circumstances were the same 
with the exception that I talked to five 
hundred men instead of two hundred and 
fifty. It was there that I won the soldiers’ 
confidence. Today, Battery “A” of the ar- 
tillery is solidly behind me. I have many 
personal friends among them. I eat with 
them, joke with them; I entertain them 
and I am entertained by them. 

A soldier from Battery “A” is sleeping 
on my “bunk” now. He has been with me 
daily since my talk to his division several 
weeks ago. The boys call him “Army.” 
He is representative of them all, and he 
is probably one of the most popular men 
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in his battery. Clean cut, young. full of 
life and mischief, a single glance at his 
face is sufficient to drive home to me Sher- 
man’s immortal phrase— war és hell!” 

So it was I won the soldier. I have 
talked to more than 6000 men since my 
arrival here. I am going to enforce the 
Federal laws governing prostitution by 
reaching the men before they reach the 
prostitute. By so doing I am dealing with 
causes instead of effects. 

Until this stage of my tale, I have pur- 
posely neglected some mention of the 
drafted men who are to occupy Camp 
Pike. It has been but a short time since 
the first increment of the Eighty-seventh 
Division of the National Army was called. 
My opportunities to study the several 
thousands of men who were the first to 
arrive have been limited. To begin with, 
they have been in quarantine for ten days 
following an inoculation of typhoid serum. 
But this much I can report: I have en- 
tered the barracks of fifteen provisional 
companies and talked to 2250 drafted men 
and boys. Their morale is simply splendid, 
a thing at once magnificent and unique. 
They are being drilled in the elementary 
stages of military tactics. They are well 
eared for, properly housed, adequately fed, 
and those to whom I have spoken have 
been comparatively happy. 

Camp Pike, Arkansas 


“It’s no use,” sighed Freddy, “I never 
can learn to spell.” 

“Why not?’ inquired his anxious mother. 

“How the dickens can I ever learn,” he 
demanded hotly, “when the teacher changes 
the words every day?’—Harper’s Muga- 
zine. 


“Yes, auntie,” said one of Pershing’s 
men, invalided home from France, “we 
captured the first-line trenches, and the 
very same day the French took 400 meters 
from the Germans.” 

“That was splendid, my boy. It ought to 
| put a stop to those dreadful gas attacks 
' we hear so much about !’’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


He had opened a fishshop and he ordered | 


a new sign painted, of which he was very 
proud. It read, “Fresh Fish Sold Here.” 
“What did you put the word ‘fresh’ in 
for?’ said his first customer. ““You wouldn’t 
sell them if they weren’t fresh, would you?” 
He painted ont the word, leaving just, 
“Fish Sold Here.” “Why do you say 
‘here’?’ asked his second customer. “You're 
not selling them anywhere else, are you?” 
So he rubbed out the word “here.” “Why 
use ‘Sold’?” asked the next customer. 
“You’re not giving them away, are you?” 
So he rubbed out everything but the word 
“Fish,” remarking: “Well, nobody can find 
fault with that sign now, anyway.” A mo- 
ment later another customer came in. “I 
dion’t see the use of that sign ‘Fish’ up 
there,” said he, “when you can smell them 
a mile away.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 


Dr. L. O. Howard, of “typhoid-fly” fame, 
told this fly story: 

“A Washington man went for his vaca- 
tion to a fly-haunted hotel in Connecticut. 
There was a hammock in the grove behind 
the hotel, and one afternoon our friend 
climbed into it with pipe and book. But the 
flies tormented him unmercifully, so he 
climbed out again in disgust. 

“Look here, landlord,’ he complained. 
as he entered the office, ‘what’s the good 
of a hammock in such a fly-ridden spot as 
that grove?’ 

““*Oh,’ said the landlord, ‘you didn’t use 
the hammock during hammock hours.’ 

“*What are hammock hours?’ asked the 
guest. 

“Twelve to two, sir,’ said the landlord. 
‘You'll find no flies in the grove then, sir.’ 

“*And why not? demanded the puzzled 
guest. 


“ ‘Because.’ said the landlord, ‘12 to 2 | 


is dinner, and they’re all in the dining- 
room then.’”—New Idea. 
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Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Fuil line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Cravon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 
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101 Fulton Street, New York 
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as the Imperial Spanish. 


























character of the building. 


Architect, Ww. C, Zimmermann, Chicago, Ill. 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


on this beautiful Downey residence in Chicago is of the pattern known 
(See detail more clearly shown in border of 
advt.) By its use the architect has skillfully added to the beauty and 
Tile Roof is absolutely leak-proof—takes 
up no moisture on the under side to cause decay and lasts forever. 
It’s the only roof which is absolutely fire-proof. 




















Many w wonderful effects secured by architects of note are shown in our book- 
let “The Roof Beautiful.’’ printed in colors. 


It contains views of many beau- 
tifal homes with roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles and is sent free upon request. 





























LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 





Gener_1 Offices: 1106-1116 Monroe Building CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Importers and Manufacturers of 
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Coats, Capes, Scarfs and Muffs 


In All The Fashionable Furs 


126 West 42nd Street 






































Pipe- 
less Furnace 


Cut the wholesale price direct 
from manufacturers. Save money 
—burn any fuel—heat your entire 
heme Pon °. pane a of rr air 
rough one Di ster—cool 
back through < parete cold air does. 
Easy eS install. 
Kalamazoo Pipe Furnaces where desired. 
Heating 
A Kalamazeg rua 
FREE 


* Direct to You" 







































































No Waiting. 
TODAY Big stocks in 


our warehouse insure quick ship- 
ment. Get our catalog showing easy 
installation and quoting money-sav- 
ing prices. Cash or easy payments. 

le pay and guarantee safe de- 
livery. Write today—live in comfort 
at lowest cost this winter. 

Catalog No. 1030 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 

Manufacturers Kalamazoo, Mich. 








THE PARADOX OF 
PRUSSIAN PEACE 


(Continued from page 15) 
Government, would be some plan of recipro- 
cal disarmament, or at least some real in- 
ternational organization which would fur- 
nish a possible, if distant, alternative to 
German military power as a means of na- 
tional security. When Germans in the mass 
see in internationalism a means of defend- 
ing German rights and interests, Prussian 
inilitarism will be doomed. 

And so it is to the interest of the Ger- 
man Government to prove to its people that 
we are not sincere when we speak of such 
things as disarmament and arbitration. It 
wants to create the impression at home 
that so far as it is concerned it would be 
perfectly willing to abandon militarism for 
international organization as a means of 
security for Germany, but that when it is 
really offered to the Allied governments 
they refuse to consider it. 

And that argument on the part of the 
Central governments will be quite possible 
if, as stated above, the debate is left in its 
present stage. The Central Powers have in 
fact made what will appear to their people 
as an offer to go into the question of dis- 
armament and arbitration, a new interna- 
tional order. Silence on our part will be 
interpreted as a proof that when it comes 
to the point we want to avoid the subject; 
that our talk of it is mere diplomatic 
bunkum. 

The situation must be reversed. We must 
show that we are serious in our talk of 
internationalism, will consider even dis- 
armament, but on the basis of respect for 
the rights of all nations, small as well as 
great, not on the basis of the right of great 
states to override the will either of sub- 
ject peoples, or of their own peoples; and 
we must make it plain that in such a world 
the German people, like any other, would 
be secure. 

But there is a further reason why the 
German Government have every motive for 
desiring at this juncture to prove that ou~ 
talk of internationalism is insincere and 
that any attempt to realize world arbitra- 
tion is impracticable. Its only hope of ob- 
taining the support of its people to a pro- 
gram of annexations is to show that such 
annexations are necessary to national se- 
curity. While the Reichstag vote of July 
19 makes it plain that the Governmert 
could never hope to secure popular sanction 
for annexations as part of a pan-Germau 
or Industrialist policy, it might conceivably 
do so as part of a policy of self-defense: by 
the argument that Germany has nothing 
to depend on but her own Tesources in mena 
and material, and the strength of her fron- 
tiers. 

Indeed the truth is that unless the prob- 
lem of security, by means of some reason- 
ably feasible plan of international organi- 
zation is on a fair way to solution before 
we come to deal with nationality and ter- 
ritorial readjustment, these latter will 
prove to be well nigh insoluble. It is not 
alone the claims of the Central Powers 
that will make them so. Nations among the 
Allies are presenting claims that do vio- 
lence to the principle of nationality on the 
ground that they are compelled to con- 
sider first their own national safety. Italy 
or Serbia or Rumania may regret that such 
and such a claim will bring alien povpula- 
tions under their rule but, they argue, un- 
less the frontier goes just that way their 
position will in the future be menaced. 
Most powers are moved by two great con- 
siderations: national security and the need 
for economic expansion. Those things, it 
is felt, must come first, and so long as a 
League of Nations or other similar plan for 
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preventing aggression of one nation upon 
inother is merely a vague possibility in the 
background and not a _ political reality, 
every nation will attempt to make sure of 
its own safety and right by the increase of 
its power and territory, even at the cost 
of some violence to the principle of nation- 
ality. If this determination is reflected— 
as it is—in the claims of certain Allied 
governments that are honestly striving to 
respect national right, how much more is 
it likely to operate in the case of the Cen- 
tral Powers? 

Until we have made some approach to 
solving these problems of national security 
and freedom for economic expansion, the 
problems of territory and nationality will 
be sure to baffle us. Not only that: it will 
make any league of nations subsequently 
impossible. For if we fix our “strategic 
frontiers” with a view merely to military 
advantage, disregarding the claims of na- 
tional groups, and creating Ulsters over a 
large part of Southeastern Europe, any at- 
tempt to crystallize that settlement will be 
resented by the aggrieved peoples, who will 
work subtly and ceaselessly to upset it. 

The Pope’s note, with the Austro-German 
reply thereto, at least does this: it places 
the discussion for the time being on the 
major problem of security by international 
organization. It is to the interest of the 
Allies not to let it slide from that plane 
until the German Government has made it 
«quite evident where it really stands. If that 
issue can be forced we shall have accom- 
plished one of two things: have proved to 
the German people that their Government 
is not sincere in its professions of attach- 
ment to internationalism (and that will 
help the fight of German Liberalism against 
that Government), or have compelled that 
Government really to repudiate its militar- 
ist elements, by repudiating militarism. 
Either result will bring us nearer to the 
accomplishment of our real war aims. 

New York City 





Barbara was leaning out of the window. 
“Shoot, if you will, this old gray head. 
Your bullets can’t hurt me,” she said. 

The general pondered, “Why not?” he 
asked, and his voice trembled as he choked 
back a sob of disappointment. 

“Because,” she answered, “I wear Paris 
garters, and no metal can touch me.”— 
Pitt Panther. 


Peggy—Daddy, what did the Dead Sea 
die of? 

Daddy—Oh, I don’t know, dear. 

Peggy—Daddy, where do the Zeppelins 
start from? 

Daddy---I don’t know. 

Peggy—Daddy, when will the war end? 

Daddy—I don’t know. 

Peggy—I say, Daddy, who made you an 
editor ?—Passing Show. 


An alien, wishing to be naturalized, ap- 
plied to the clerk of the office, who request- 
ed him to fill out a blank, which he hand- 
ed him. The first three lines of the blank 
ran as follows: 

Name? 

Born? 

Business ? 

The answers follow: 

Name, Jacob Levinsky. 

Born, Yes. 

Business, Rotten.—Citizens’ World. 


Whistler, the famous artist, once invited 
Mark Twain to visit his studio to see a 
new painting he was just finishing. The 
humorist examined the canvas for some 
time in silence, then said, “I’d do away 
with that cloud if I were you,” and extend- 
ed his hand carelessly toward one corner of 
the picture as tho about to smudge out a 
cloud effect. Whistler cried out nervously : 
“Gad, sir, be careful! Don’t you see the 
paint is still wet!” 

“Oh, that don’t matter,” said Mark, “I’ve 
got my gloves on.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

















Grille-enclosed window radiator in residence of Arthur Curtiss 
James, New York. Allen & Collens, Architects, 


Decorative Metal Grilles 
For Radiator Enclosings 


ENEATH this window-seat is the 
radiator. 

The decorative metal grille, designed 
in harmony with the window, allows 
the heat to pass freely. 

Whatever your radiators, or wher- 
ever located, we can suggest metal 
grille enclosings that will rob them of 
their obtrusive objectionableness. 

Allow us to make suggestions. 

Our printed matter you are wel- 
come to. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YorRK 
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Make Every Room an 
All-Weather Room 


ITH this new type trouble-proof casement win- 
dow you can instantly adapt any room to 
any weather. In hot weather you can make 

your living room, dining room and bedrooms like 
open porches—with a clear sweep for every breeze 
and an unobstructed view. In cold or stormy 
weather you'll be much more comfortable than with 
ordinary windows—Whitney Windows are absolutely 
tight and storm-proof when closed. Double-glazed 
sash ean be used, which does away with the need 
for storm windows. 


Whitney Windows are not like the ordinary hinged 
casement windows. They never rattle or slam shut, 
always work smoothly and quietly. They open out- 
ward, out of the way of shades, curtains and fur- 
niture, Give perfect control of ventilation. We 
manufacture only the patented 


WHITNEY 


and screen fittings—use any style sash you wish. 
If you cannot get the sash locally, we will quote you 
on your requirements plete, f.0.b. Mi lis. 


Our service department will help you, without 
charge, to adapt Whitney Windows to any unusual 
requirements, furnishing you with drawings and 
specifications that will enable your contractor or 
carpenter to make successful installation. 


FREE; for interesting portfolio of ar- 
tistie and practical casement window 
designs for different types of homes. 





If West of Mississippi River 


If East of Mississippi 
or in Wisconsin, address 


River, address, 


Whitney Window H. E. Holbrook 
Corporation Company 
313 Fifth Street South 448 John Hancock Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





This shows. the Whitney 
hinge that is fistened to 
top of sash The roller 
runs in a groove. 


This shows the Whitney 
hinge that is fastened to 
bottom of sash. It has a 
shoe that slides in a water- 
proof metal track. 























PECIFY garage hardware which is 

designed for garage use and which 
is famous for the splendid service it 
gives. Specify 


STANLEY 


2,ARAG 


& 7 ARDWARE 





Today send for latest catalog. It is 
of interest to you. 


The Stanley Works New Britain. 


Conn., U.S.A. 


that will make them recognizable, and ex- 
pose some bit of confidential life history, 
or some frailty for the public entertainment 
—that is a breach of confidence which, 
while not quite so bad as selling the love- 
letters of one’s parents, is fully as heinous 
as the crime of a reporter who prints in- 
terviews gained under promise of silence. 
Yet friends and acquaintances may be the 
best copy in the world for your romancer ; 
to build a wall for him between the legiti- 
mate and the illegitimate use of this ma- 
terial is more than I know how to do, be- 
yond saying that he must protect them in 
their right to anonymity. His own good 
taste must erect that barrier. 

After breach of confidence, theft, in its 
various degrees. A short and ugly word! 
Plagiarism has a better sound, particularly 
since we are discussing something less than 
crime in these pages. 

What is plagiarism? How far may a 
writer go in the use of material formulated 
by another? It is not worth while to cite 
even a small proportion of those eminent 
writers who have admittedly found their 
raw material in pages produced by another 
and then served it up with some sauce of 
their own making. Arguments on this sub- 
ject have raged since there ever was a body 
of written literature, and whatever the 
ruling might have been in any particular 
age or decade, always there would arise a 
genius of that day who took what he want- 
ed wherever he found it and by the miracle 
of his skill gave it rebirth; and that pub- 
lie which is the final arbiter, after giving 
some hearing to the case, would render its 
decision in favor of Genius. 

“An’ what ’e thought ’e might require 

"E went an’ took—the same as me.” 

“A great poet may really borrow,” says 
Landor; “he may condescend to an obliga- 
tion at the hand of an equal or an in- 
ferior; but he forfeits his title if he bor- 
rows more than the amount of his own pos- 
sessions . . the lowlier of intellect 
may lay out a table in their field, at which 
table the highest one shall sometimes be 
disposed to partake; want does not compel 
him.” 

“The man of genius,” says Dumas, “does 
not .steal, he conquers, and what he con- 
quers he annexes to his empire. He makes 
laws for it, he peoples it with his sub- 
jects, and extends his golden scepter over 
it. And where is the man who, on survey- 
ing his beautiful kingdom, shall dare to 
assert that this or that part of his land is 
no part of his property?” 

If Landor and Dumas and others of their 
opinion be right, is there anything left of 
the sin of plagiarism? Not if you are su- 
perior in genius to the man you rob! And 
as you yourself must decide it is apparent 
that you may steal with the greater free- 
dom as you gain the greater self-esteem. 

It is pleasant to gather ideas in the gar- 
den of nonsense, but dull duty requires me 
to seek some pathway of reason leading out. 
“Plagiarius,” says the Latin dictionary, 
“a man stealer or kidnapper; one who 
gives himself out to be the author of an- 
other man’s book.” Clearly, the matter 
which is stolen must be the property of 
another, Yet no writer has a private right 
to any particular situation; otherwise the 
public storehouse would now be empty. 

Paralleling another’s situation may not 
prove plagiarism, but what of borrowing 
his style? Peculiarity of style may be a 
man’s own, yet if imitation of it be theft, 
all amateur writers and most of their bet- 
ters are kleptomaniacs. “No actress,” says 
E. F. Benson, “can help wriggling after 
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| seeing the Divine Sarah, no actor can help 





MAKING MY PEN BEHAVE 


(Continued from page 18) 


ranting after seeing—somebody else.” Bu‘ 
I will not allow this path to lea 
me toward any cumbersomely exact asse) 
tion, as that plagiarism is committed whe: 
one repeats some particular combination «© 
situations, or handles them in a certain 
fashion. How do I know?’ The charge ot 
plagiarism is so easily and so readil) 
brought by any writer who thinks himself 
aggrieved. And yet it is so difficult to prove 
because the intent must be there. A thief 
must have the intent to steal. A plagiarist 
must “give himself out to be the author 
of another man’s book.” In the many inter- 
esting discussions of this subject that I 
have read, there is always the assumption 
that the degree of the crime lies in the 
amount of the injury that one writer, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, has done another. To 
my mind, the sin of plagiarism lies chiefly 
in the writer’s betrayal of his reader’s con- 
fidence. It is just another question of false 
labeling. 

If this argument of mine leaves no room 
for so-called “unconscious plagiarism” it is 
because I believe there is no such thing. 
There is no unconscious thievery. The in- 
teresting coincidences which sometimes do 
occur, and those which are so often discov- 
ered by meticulous “penny-a-liners,” do not 
long mislead the fair-minded. There is an 
atmosphere about real theft that generally 
is unmistakable when the arguments are 
heard. The writer who keeps faith with his 
reader, giving full credit whenever failure 
to do so might by any possibility mislead; 
being frank whenever he distrusts the spon- 
taneity of his own invention, may go ahead 
with the assurance that honest critics will 
find little difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween crime and coincidence, 

Honest labels on wares honestly secured. 
A compact code, to be sure, but a good 
deal of kernel hides in that small shell. 
The only other restraints that good morals 
and good manners impose upon your pen 
are those that common courtesy or human 
sympathy compel you to exercize in any of 
your dealings with your fellows, intensified 
by that great distinction which lies between 
the freedom of the tongue and the freedom 
of the pen. “While I did perhaps more than 
any other man to drive So-and-so out of 
public life,” said a certain journalist—and 
he spoke truly—“it is a source of pleasure 
to me, and of real pride, as I look back over 
it all, that I was never unfair to him per- 
sonally. I liked the man, and I tried, all 
the while that I was exposing his ineffi- 
ciency for his public office, to acquaint my 
readers with his oddly likable traits. As a 
matter of fact, I think that thru it all he 
rather liked me.” The courtesy of the pen 
is so easily forgotten in the heat of any 
controversy, or its lack of a sheath to cover 
its cutting edge is so readily overlooked! 
Let me but use a little humor as a means 
for attaining an end, and behold I seem to 
be having fun at my subject instead of 
with it. Prove to me that you are able to 
write humorously of a man without thereby 
implying your own superiority to him, and 
I will grant you.at once a place among 
literary gentlefolk: 

The limitations upon our pens are many, 
but after all most of them would never 
occur to us as restraints if our instincts 
were sound. I imagine that the writer who 
thinks of each written word as a means of 
communication between him and a fellow— 
some one he would like to know, between 
whom and himself he would like to estab- 
lish a good understanding, I imagine such 
a writer has little difficulty in making his 
pen behave. 

Poughkeepsie. New York 
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The New Plays 


The Very Idea, by W. H. Gilmore. A 
igenic farce-comedy for the sophisticated. 
funny and vulgar in spots. (Astor Thea- 
ter.) 

Maytime, by Rida Johnson Young—a 

leasing play, with music, of old and mod- 
ern New York. Light and entertaining. 
(Shubert Theater.) 

Laurence Langer’s farce, The Family 
Decit—pert, outspoken, improper, but let us 
»aradoxically add neither coarse nor unen- 
tertaining. A pretty good imitation of Ber- 
nard Shaw. (Comedy Theater.) 


Pebbles 


“Who was the first man, Bobby?” asked 
the teacher. 

“George Washington,” 
young American promptly. 

“Why, no, Bobby. You ought to know 
better than that. It was Adam.” 

“Oh, well,” said Bobby, sabcbmeute, 
“T wasn’t ‘counting foreigners.” —Ladies’ 
ITome Journal, 


answered the 


There was an explosion of one of the big 
guns on a battleship not long ago. Shortly 
afterward one of the sailors who was in- 
jured was asked by a reporter to give an 
account of it. 

“Well, sir,” rejoined the jacky, “it was 
like this: You see, I was standin’ with me 
back to the gun, a-facin’ the port side. All 
of a sudden I hears a hell of a noise; then 
sir, the ship physician, he says, ‘Set up an’ 
take this.’”—Arms and the Man. 


Little six-year-old Allan, scion of a book- 
ish family, had mastered reading so efli- 
ciently that his first glimpses of story-land 
were growing hazy in his memory. One 
afternoon he confided to his mother : 

“Mildred was showing me her new book 
today, and it’s the queerest thing you ever 
saw! Why, it just says: ‘Is it a cat? It 
is a cat. Can the cat run? and a lot of 
stuff like that! ‘Course I was too polite to 
say so, but it didn’t seem to me the style 
was a bit juicy !”—Harper’s Magazine. 


She was an admirable person and never 
lost an opportunity of pointing a moral to 
her small nephews and nieces. She took 
them to the museum for a treat. 

“This,” said the guide, “is Nelson’s vest, 
worn at the battle of Trafalgar, and this is 
the hole where the fatal bullet went thru.” 

“There, children,” said their aunt. “You 
remember what I said about a stitch in 
time saving nine. If that hole had been 
mended the bullet wouldn’t have gone 
thru.” Then she capped it by adding, “And 
Nelson might have been living yet.”—New 
York World. 


Mrs. Skinner keeps a_ boarding-house 
where it is whispered the guests are by 
no means too well fed. One of her neigh- 
bors attempted to point out to the lady the 
error of her ways. 

“T should think,” began the neighbor, 
“vou’d do well to feed your boarders a 
little better. You can’t expect them to say 
a good word for you when they leave.” 

“Oh, but they do,’ was the quick reply. 
“Almost every one of them has a grudge 
against some friend or other, and he invari- 
ably recommends my house to him. I get 
lots of new boarders that way.”—-New Idea. 
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Dreer’s Reliable 
Spring -Blooming 
Bulbs 






O not miss 
the joy of 
having a bed or 
border of Bulbs 
next Spring. 
Plant them this 
Fall as early as 
you can and success is 
certain. 




















We import the very 
highest grades of the 
finest varieties and offer 
in our Autumn Cata- 
logue: splendid collec- 
tions of: Hyacinth’s, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, 
‘Snowdrops, etc. 












‘The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy 
Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, etc. Our 
Autumn Catalogue also gives a complete list of 
seasonable seeds, plants, and bulbs for outdoors, 
window-garden and conservatory. 









Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, ‘Piicactpnin Pa. 



































stock and sells 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES frssnszce os oa" ~ a ites 
dead stock, slow selling WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES. Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept. x 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. BoshoMeqrfesenyy. fe 










Over One Hundred Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panama- Pacific Exposition, 1916 















Corinne Rockwell Swain in The Century. 
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Let Us Bring The 
Big New York Stores 
To Your Door 


No matter where you live or what ae, 
want, our trio of women Expert 
Shoppers will buy you any merchandise 
shown in New York Department 
Stores and Speciality Shops, or ad- 
vertised or catalogued by them. You 
never pay more than their regular prices. 


There is no charge to you for this serv- 
ice. Our remuneration comes from the 
shops. Our service will serve the purpose of a journey to New York and 
save the time and expense the journey entails. A wealth of expert shopping 
experience fills your every requirement. 


“New York Department Store Bulletin” FREE 


Contains latest Fall Fashions in New York Department Stores—publishes news 
about SPECIAL SALES in leading stores, including Wanamaker’s, Lord & 
Taylor’s, Arnold Constable’s, Macy’s, Gimbel’s, McCreery’s, etc., at savings 
from 10% to 50%. The right kind of shopping is an art—to us it is a profes- 
sion. Goods sent on approval. Satisfaction o:*money back is our unqualified 


guarantee. 
DREXEL, ROTHSCHILD & WHITNEY 
505 Fifth Avenue - - New York City 























Don’t pay a nickel each for 


Peaches and Pears 4 


when you can pick them off the trees 


Go into partnership with Nature and let 
her provide winter luxuries for your 
table. Grow your own fruit and enjoy 
jams, preserves and jellies when fruit is 
scarce. Your home grown, home made 
preserves are infinitely superior to the 
higher priced “canned” varieties. 

But when you plant, take care to plant sturdy stock of 


proven merit, that your forethought, expense and effort 
may not be expended in vain. 


Hicks fine fruit trees, berry bushes, trees, big and small, are guaranteed to 
grape vines and strawberry plants grow satisfactorily. Be sure to plant 
are all of pedigreed strain. They are currants, gooseberries and raspber- 
now in prime condition to transplant. ries. A few bushes 

Hicks fruit trees planted of each will sup- 
this fall will gain a years _ Ply the needs 
growth over those put out of a family. 













next spring. You Send for 
take no chance of complete 
loss because Hicks catalog. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box K, Westbury, L. L 
Phone 68 





































Don’t Take 
Chances 
With Your 
Trees 


ET us take care of them now. We 

will know what to do and do it right. 
Experts in cavity filling, blocking, brac- 
ing, etc. Representatives available every- 
where. Send for “Tree Talk’’—the tree 
lover’s manual. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
536 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 





Now is the time for fall 
planting. Send your order 
promptly, and plant so roots 
will get set and trees be 
ready for an early start in 
the spring. Our latest cata- 
log shows evergreens in 
large variety, hedge plants, 
shrubs, climbers, _ roses, 
shade trees and the best of 
everything in large and 
small fruits. 

A fine book, full of helpful sug- 
gestions. Write for it today and 
don’t delay sending order. 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
Box 802, West Chester, Pa. 














THE WOMEN BEHIND 
THE GUNS 


(Continued from page 23) 

prime factors will certainly tend to keep 
a certain proportion of women permanent); 
in many, if not all, of the new avenues of 
work which the unwonted times have ruth 
lessly thrown open to them. But I think 
the men who regard the innovation of 
women with horror, and a fear that is no: 
all selfish lest their livelihood should b: 
endangered by the overstocking of the labo 
market, might in the main set their heart. 
at rest. Women are learning now, an 
will have learnt altogether soon, the crim: 
and folly of undercutting, and if they ar: 
allowed the same facilities of training a 
men, will ask the same pay for the same 
work, And also there is much work that 
will always, in normal times, be mainly 
done, and better done, by men. 

I believe that “woman’s work” is any- 
thing that a woman feels she can do and 
enjoy doing: but when it begins to over- 
tax her strength, and therefore set her 
nerves on edge and sharpen her voice and 
take away from her the graciousness and 
sweetness of life, then surely it is time 
for her to find some other calling. And 
this is what is happening already to some 
Englishwomen who are doing men’s work 
—as indeed it has happened to many be- 
fore the war in long and arduous labor 
over the wash-tub, or sewing in some 
sweater’s den, or match-box making for 
fourteen or more hours a day. And these 
were supposed to be womanly occupations! 

“After the war” has become a phrase 
in England for a heavenly kind of time, a 
sort of millenium when all wrongs shall be 
put right, and the whole world shall be re- 
constructed on a new and glorious pattern 
—‘reshaped nearer to the heart’s desire!” 
And one of the reforms that are to come 
then is that, by some miracle of organiza- 
tion and readjustment, woman shall be 
allowed her full scope as a home-maker. 

Home life all over England has been 
sorely broken into. The sweetness and the 
value of it shine all the clearer in per- 
spective, against the dark background of the 
present. Ways in which it could have been 
deepened and enriched come into the im- 
agination of all those, at home and abroad, 
who dream of it and long for its renewal. 
And thousands of upper and middle-class 
wives and mothers have learned, by work 
in Soldiers’ Wives’ Clubs and Munition 
Workers’ Canteens, how thousands of their 
poorer sisters know nothing, have never 
been able to know anything, of real home 
life, in their overcrowded rooms and their 
overcrowded days. Health visitors and wel- 
fare workers are trying now to spread the 
gospel of home—the clean and wholesome 
and happy place it should be for elders to 
come back to day by day, and for little new 
lives to start the world in. 

For this reform those whose hearts are 
most in it look eagerly to the new and 
untried leverage of the women’s vote. At 
last, tardily and not very graciously, 
the British Parliament is to allow the Eng- 
lishwoman to perform the shockingly un- 
feminine act of recording her political opin- 
ions by making a little cross on a ballot- 
paper opposite the name of the parlia- 
mentary candidate who she believes will 
do best service to his country in the 
House of Commons. It is a little pitiful 
that in the year of grace 1917 an intelli- 
gent and cultured body of men should de- 
cide that the average woman is not fit to 
be trusted with a vote until she is thirty 
years old, when the average man attains 
one at twenty-one. But this will pass. It 

















merely stamps with an unintelligent discour- 
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tesy a Parliament which needed to give 
with eager grace, with both hands, gener- 
ously, the right it had so long withheld. 
The worst stigma is removed. A woman 
is no longer denied the franchise because 
she is a woman, but only just because, be- 
ing otherwise qualified, she is not yet 
thirty! That is a disability that can be 
outgrown, And in any case, the heart of 
[ingland is too sound to let such a glaring- 
ly unequal measure long disfigure the stat- 
ute book and belittle English chivalry and 
sense of proportion. 

The Englishwoman of 1917 is progres- 
sive, experimental, patriotic, democratic. 
War-weary, heartsick and overstrained, 
there yet shines undimmed a clear ideal in 
the hearts of gentle and simple, educated 
and ignorant—the ideal of service. And I 
believe that it has come to stay. It is an 
ideal that is pursued thru many morasses 
of mistake, but that must guide earnest 
feet onto the highroad at length. It began 
in the ideal of service of the nation, it is 
broadening into the ideal of service of hu- 
manity. The spirit in which the women of 
England today are finding themselves, find- 
ing each other, finding their true powers, 
and, thru much experiment, their possible 
vocations, will yet be abroad and working 
in the world when this war also has burned 
itself out and gone with those before it into 
the ashes of the past; for it has within it 
the breath of the spirit of eternity—the 
breath of freedom, the joy of effort and of 
adventure, the glory of giving and spend- 
ing oneself for one’s fellows. 

New York City 





A sign in a restaurant has this variation 
of an old idea: 
Pres Like MotrHer Maprg, 5 CENTs. 
Pies LiIkE MornHer Triep to MAKE Bu 
CouLpn’T, 10 CENTs. : 
—New Idea. 


It was nearly noon when the irate trav- 
eling man found the night clerk of the little 
hotel in a North Carolina town. 

“IT told you to call me for the seven 
o'clock train. Now I have to lose twenty- 
four hours’ time. Why didn’t you call me?” 

“IT couldn’t very well,” explained the 
clerk, cheerfully : “I just got up myself.”— 
Everybody’s. 


Sandy had returned to his native Scotch 
village after a visit to London. When some 
one asked him what he thought of the great 
city he said: 

“It is a grand place, but the folks there 
are not honest.” 

“How is that?” asked his friend. 

“Well, I bought a box of pins labeled 
‘a thousand for a penny.’ and coming home 
in the train I counted them, and I found 
they were seventeen short.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


Nothing is to be said in commendation 
of the spirit of the man who recently ad- 
vertised, in a London newspaper: “Loud, 
second-hand gramaphone, wanted for re- 
prisals.” Many people, however, not only 
in London, but in many other towns the 
world over, are only too familiar with the 
circumstances which provoked this venge- 
ful and mistaken determination. Such cir- 
cumstances certainly constitute one of the 
things which will need to be “seen to” 
sooner or later.—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. | 





Henry’s father was a golf enthusiast: 
therefore Henry knew all about the game. | 
One time he was asked: 

“Henry, why is it that men that play 
golf always yell ‘fore’ instead of ‘look out | 
or some such thing?’ 

Henry thought for a second before an 
inspiration came from looking at his young 
sister, who was diligently getting her arith- 
metic. 

“You see,” he replied. “it takes too long 
to yell ‘toot-toot,’ and that sounds so much | 
like ‘two-two’ that they just add them to- | 
gether and yell ‘four’.”—Good Sport. 
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GREENHOUSES 


are as different as the settings in which they are placed and 
with which they are made to harmonize. Yet, they are all 
alike in one thing—they are intensely practical. 


In King Greenhouses heating, ventilating and the location 
of the benches are a scientific study. Around these features 
is built the stately house of glass. A special type of con- 
struction is used which permits this to be of rare beauty and 
grace, 

Write today for our greenhouse literature and tell us what you would 


like. Our experts, without any obligation will put your ideas into practical 
shape and submit plans and estimates. 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
383 KING’S ROAD NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
“All the Sunlight All Day Houses’’ 


Branch Offices: 
Scranton, 307 Irving Ave. 


New York, 1476 Broadway . 
Philadelphia, Harrison Bldg., 15th & Market Sts. 


Boston, 113 State St. 
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Established 1864 
In Tone and Artistic Merit Their Leadership 
chnowledged by Musidiens Every@hara. 


Write for story of “The Wine Muses.” : 
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Tie Countryside ita Directory 


A Ready Market Place for Country Property, Dogs, Poultry and Live 
Stock. The free service of The Countryside Shop is at your disposal. 
Write to the Manager, who will gladly supply the desired information. 


























No. 0 Poultry House 


Setting Coops Pigeon House 


Hodgson Portable Houses 


This sanitary poultry house is an egg record breaker for 
12 hens. The setting coops keep the hens by themselves 
while setting. The pigeon house (with its flight cage) 
is fitted complete for 10 nests. Hodgson poultry and pet 
stock houses are the most scientifically constructed on 
the market. Made of painted sections that can be easily 
bolted together by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY “°c ter soa'stec Nee tou Gy 











Naturalist 
**Everything in the 


Bird Line from a 


Birds for the House and Porch 

Birds for the Ornamental Waterway 

Birds for the Garden, Pool and Aviary 

Birds for the Game Preserve and Park 
Special Bird Feeds 

I am the oldest established and largest exclusive 


dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 
and the most extensive stock in the United States. 


C. D. TILLEY, Ine., Naturalist, Box S, Darien, Conn. 










G.D. TILLEY, tnc. 


Canary to an Ostrich’’ 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
AND HOW TO FEED 


America’s Mailed free to any address bythe Author 
Pioneer 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Remedies 118 West 31st Street, New York 









































POLICE DOGS 


PUPPIES A 
SPECIALTY 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Ask For Illustrated Booklet 


PALISADE KENNELS, Box 30, East Killingly, Conn. 
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LET US SEND YOU 


Polk Miller’s Dog Book—Free 


America’s greatest authority on dogs and how to treat them. 
Originator of the world-famous Sergeant’s Dog Remedies. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., Inc. Dept. 206 Richmond, Va 











“BUFFALO” PORTABLE POULTRY RUNWAYS 
Enable you to make any size yard or runway desired. Can be moved to other 
locations at will. Prices as follows: 

‘er 











Section Per Section 
7 ft. long x 5 ft. high..... $3.75 8 ft. long x 2 ft. high..... $2.00 
2 ft. 6 in. long x 5 ft. (Gate) 1.60 6 ft. long x 2 ft. high..... 1.60 %= 
Above prices are for orders consisting of six or more sections and F. O. B. cars Buffalo, N. Y. Best article on the market for 


USE PERFECTION DOG FOOD AT OUR EXPENSE 


Send $500 for 100 pounds, use 25 per cent and 
if not the best you ever used, send it back; your 
money will be refunded. we will pay the return 
freight. Perfection Ready-to-use Dog Food is 
cooked, ready to feed: a perfectly balanced ration 
—feeding instructions with each shipment. 
, Order today or write for Catalog. 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. INC. 
Successors to Perfection Dog Food Co, 


Perfection ., Detroit, Mich. 
Factory, Battie Grock, Mich. 





























“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to solve your building 
proposition. 9x12 inches. 38 complete designs with 138 illustrations. 


p | Colonial, Artistic Stucco, Half Timber and other styles of Architecture. Practical 
information. Estimates of cost. Floor plans with all dimensions. Special sketches. 
Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $1.50 prepaid. 
203 Broadway, New York City 





W. W. DEWSNAP, Architect 








YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


may need toning up—it may be 
running a bit slack—it may have 
gotten in a rut. 

If you think it has—if you are 
considering what is best to do— 
write the Plan and Purchase De- 
partment of The Independent for 
their free Check List. Look it 
over, considering the several de- 
partments of your office or plant, 
the work done in each and what 
appliances you think could be used 
to advantage. 

If you want to know how nearly 
some of these devices come to 
filling your requirements, write 
out on the blank pages provided, 
a clear statement of your trouble 
—showing just where results fail 
to satisfy you, and naming the 
machines or devices you want to 
know about. 

We probably can help you—if 
you give us a detailed statement 
to work on. We have helped many 
executives in many branches of 
business throughout the country. 


The Independent Efficiency Service 


Plan and Purchase Dept. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Independent 
Opinions 

















We wonder why plain words should be 
so hard to understand. Here is a letter 
from a correspondent whose good will we 
value because his sympathy with the cause 
of labor is that which The Independent 
has always shown. Now read what he says: 


“Break the I. W. W. Now” is an inter- 
esting caption over a_ startling editorial 
in your issue of July 21. Your exhortation 
therein is so anarchistic that it deserves 
the sternest rebuke. This organization may 
have its faults and be extreme in its meth- 
ods, but so have all heretical and progres- 
sive movements seemed to the “standpat- 
ters.” If it is violent, the burden of proof 
rests upon its enemies. to show that the 
violence and anarchism of capital in deal- 
ing with labor are not wholly responsible 
for a similar attitude on the part of labor. 
The I. W. W. seeks to organize for collect- 
ive-bargaining, in order to obtain juster 
wages and decent living conditions, a class 
not reached by the orthodox trade unions. 
Should they not be accorded a place in the 
sun? If not, then other labor organizations 
should not be. Is that what you intend to 
imply? If not, why then, ignoring the 
merits of the I. W. W., seize upon its faults 
and waving them aloft call down destruc- 
tion upon the organization? 

To put it mildly your editorial indicates 
lack of comprehension both of the I. W. W. 
and your own position. Out of one issue 
proceeds denunciation of anarchy in the 
East St. Louis riots and out of the very 
next praise of anarchy in handling the 
I. W. W. At least that is what it amounts 
to, for you studiously ignore the fact of 
mob action in dealing with the I. W. W. 
at Bisbee, Arizona, and elsewhere. By what 
consistency or logic do you deplore the mob 
in one case and glory in it in the other? 
In the one, of course, it was the labor- 
unionists who mobbed the “niggers” while 
in the other it was the “respectable citi- 
zens”—store-keepers, bankers, preachers, 
editors, ete—who mobbed the laborers. I 
know it makes a difference—to The Inde- 
pendent—for middle-class and capitalistic 
interests are sacred. You must defend them, 
but why not be honest and admit that none 
of us is independent? Wouldn’t it sound 
better? To be sure I am not independent. 
Tho I am a Congregational clergyman and 
a professor in a university, I am still frank- 
ly biased. I am a Democrat—anti-capitalis- 
tic, anti-militaristic, anti-autocratic, anti- 
anarchistic, etc. I am really dreadfully prej- 
udiced in my sympathies, and honestly 
avow it. I used to like The Independent 
because I thought it, too. was honest. 

NEWELL L. Sims. 

Angola, Indiana 

We cannot recall a single word in our 
editorial that approved or condoned mob 
violence by any one. We do think, however, 
that the I. W. W. can and should be sup- 
prest by law; but not because, as our cor- 
respondent thinks, we disapprove of a par- 
ticular type of labor union or because, like 
other labor unions. its members sometimes 
deal in violence. The reason the I. W. W. 
must be crushed is because the avowed pro- 
gram of its leaders is to make secret civil 
war on the nation, to destroy property and 
wreck industry at every opportunity, and 
to commit any crime that may further its 
ends. It is not we who make this charge, it 
is the organization that boasts its truth. 
Surely our correspondent must have heard 
of “sabotage,” “the general strike,” “‘propa- 
ganda by deed” and other favorite terms 
of these anarchistic revolutionists. 














Bobbink & Atkins 


500 ACRES et : 500,000 FEET 
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Plant in the Autumn: 


This is the most pertinent advice a nurseryman 
can give his customers. It should be printed 
in letters 10 feet high. 


Nature prepares herself well in advance. She 
plants in the Autumn and so is ready for the 
first warm rains of Spring. 


You can’t improve on Nature. Plant in the 
Autumn and you will save time and money, and 
secure better results. Weather, soil, labor con- 
ditions and prices are right NOW. 


Take advantage of natural conditions and 
always buy where variety and stock are abund- 
ant. Thus you will secure selected quality, and 
your plantings will always please and satisfy. 


‘Visit our Nurseries—only 8 miles from New York. 
Catalogue of Autumn plantings on request. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 









































































TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and Makes. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 
ess."" Sold for low cash—Iinstallment or rented, 
applies on purchase price, Write for full details 


Guarantee, Free trial. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 354 Chi 


Horsford’s and | 
Cold Weather ‘Bubs | 
Plants New | 


Planted this fall they will give you beautiful 
blooms next spring and summer. 


HOLLAND BULBS | 


in Darwin and other fine Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, etc. Autumn Bulbs Catalogue No. 
L on request. , 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 
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Training 


for 


Executives 
in Business 


Every man or woman who 
aspires to become an exec- 
utive in business— 


Every executive who real- 
izes the need of becoming 
more and more efficient as 
an executive— 


Every employer interested 
in developingastaff of assist- 
ants who can plan their 
work and get things done— 


Every person on whom 
rests the responsibility of 
advising others as to their 
real opportunity in busi- 
ness— 


—should read 


YOUR 
MARKET 
VALUE 


By Horatio N. Drury, of 
the Pace Staff 


This remarkable booklet is 
of exceptional worth to any 
man or woman whose 
future depends on earning 
power. 


Send to-day for 
Complimentary Copy 





Hundreds of men and women are 
now achieving success by means 
of the training provided by Pace 
Standardized Courses in Account- 
ancy and Business Administration. 


Pace Courses have been adopted 
by many of the largest corporations 
in America as their official training 
course for executives. This in- 
struction is available to you at 
home by Extension (mail). 


For outline of Courses and Details 
of Month’s Trial Instruction Write 
for Balletin I-10. 


Pace & Pace 


30 Church St., New York 




















GOOD CURTAINS AND 
ECONOMY 


(Continued from page 32) 


38 and 48 inch widths, is white, cream 
or ecru in hue, is of various textures 
and weights and is plain, drawn or 
barred. According to quality and width, 
the price of scrim ranges from 15 
to 55 cents a yard. After washing, scrim 
does not have to be stretched, altho there 
will inevitably be a slight shrinkage. Plain 
scrim has the advantage of not wearying 
the eye by a pattern. Either hems at bottom 
and sides or a simple cotton Cluny edging 
may serve for finish. The marquisette, bob- 
binet and Brussels net, shown in the 
illustrations, bear more or less resemblance 
to certain qualities of scrim but, unlike 
scrim, they must generally be stretched 
after washing. Figured net occurring in 38, 
45 and 50 inch widths, should not be over- 
looked as an agreeable possibility. These ma- 
terials range from 30 cents to $1.85 a yard, 
according to width and quality. In the cate- 
gory of thin materials, Swiss, either plain 
or dotted, must be accounted a valuable 
resource. It comes in 36 and 50 inch widths 
and varies in price from 18 to 50 cents a 
yard. By way of adding both color en- 
livenment and body, bands of sateen a cou- 
ple of inches wide may either be applied an 
inch or more from the bottom and side 
edges or doubled and sewed on as a hem 
or border, as previously suggested in the 
ease of cheesecloth. For a large window, 
the sateen band or hem should be fairly 
wide and the bottom weighted. 

Sateen and kindred materials may, of 
course, be used for whole curtains but, 
unfortunately, it is extremely difficult just 
now to get fast colors and in a large piece 
of goods the fading will be irregular and 
blotchy according to folds and shadows. 
For a curtain with body, casement cloth 
is a far more satisfactory material. It is, 
to be sure, more expensive than the afore- 
mentioned goods with a more or less open 
imesh, but its longer life and greater body 
compensate for the difference. The width 
is usually either 33 or 50 inches and the 
price ranges from 90 cents to $3.25 per 
yard. Satisfactory casement cloth in either 
width, however, can be had for from 90 
cents to $1.50 a yard. It comes either plain, 


slightly figured or with a self-toned stripe | 


and can be had in various hues, but it is 
safe to say that white, cream or a soft 
putty color, without figure or stripe, are 
almost invariably preferable. Casement 
cloth curtains may be firiished either with 
a hem or with a short-fringed gimp and 
they possess the double advantage of being 
fine enough to take the place of thin glass 
curtains and yet heavy enough in body to 
do away oftentimes with the requirement 
of inside hangings. 

Where the general character and decere- 
tive composition of the room will admit of 
its use, one of the most agreeable as well 
as serviceable curtain materials is Japanese 
cotton crepe. It possesses the manifold ad- 
vantages of being inexpensive, varied in 
its color and pattern possibilities, fast in 
color, soft and pliable in texture and easily 
laundered as it is better left unironed and 
unstretched. The tones are singularly mel- 
low and the colors are either solid, such as 
soft blues, pale greens, saffron or pink, or 
else there are bars and stripes in such com- 
binations and dispositions as indicated in 
the illustration. Plain white can also be 
had. The colored and finely striped crepe 
can often be effectively edged with some 
of the narrow gimps in several colors if 
one is ingenious at making combinations; 
it is always safe, however, to use merely 
a hem. The crepe is 30 inches wide and 35, 
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aliewe? Cc. D. MacDougall, Eoe.. Auburn, N.Y. 


IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 
685 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
| AMEN RBIIE  BEEE B EI AS A A ROES 


For Fall Planting. 


* from the Nursery at wholesale. 
7 3 BEARING AGE TREES $1.00 
& Sto 10 foot Tress that will Lear in 1918, 
1 McIntosh Red Apple, 1 Bartlett a 3 
Montmorency Sour Cherry, all! for $1.00. 
Write for free wholesale catalog today. 


Bros. & Wells Co., 81 Main St., Dansville, N. 





Fruit ard Ornamental, 
Vines, Shrubs, Sener A-1 Quality, direct 


Dansville’s Pioneer Wihoiesale Nurseries 








IRIS 12 Choice Iris a 
PEONIES 12 one ee named 1.00 
Cc 


Send for Price List 


GEORGE N. SMITH Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Irises, Hardy Plants, Lilies 
and Japanese Garden Specialties 


Send for our 1917-1918 Catalogue 
=——600 Varieties of Irises——— 


© 1976 M ’ 
Rainbow Gardens 19% Montreal Ave 














THE BEAUTY 


of my Hardy Phlox both in fragrance and 
appearance cannot be adequately described. 
You want them in your garden. Send for 
list of over 300 varieties. Also Delphinium 


and Iris. 
W. F. SCHMEISKE 
Hospital Station Box 10, Binghamton, N. Y. 











FEAR OF COLOR 


Send for our booklet ‘‘Fear of Color. Fear of 
Plants. Fear of Plants as Weeds.’ This book will 
bring a revolution in ornamental and vegetable zarden- 
ing in town and.country. Onions, carrots, 1500, 
bus. per acre, no hand weeding, no hand thinning. We 
solve successful growing tomatoes in North. Ripening 
and maturing 4 to 5 weeks earlier, usual time planting. 








Constipation quickly relieved and cured with proper 
food, no medicine. Let us tell you how. Efficient gar- 
den tools illustrated alone, worth the price of book $1.00. 
Send today. Money back if not convinced. 


A. H. . ” M. LAKE, Landscape Gardeners 
Box 1 a Wisconsin 
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45 and 85 cents a yard. It deserves to be 
better known and more widely utilized for 
curtaining purposes and not restricted to 
merely shirts and frocks. 

Another little used but admirable and in- 
expensive curtain material is theatrical 
linen or carriage-makers’ scrim—it is 
known by both names—equally pleasant in 
tone and texture, which softens the light 
without appreciably excluding it. It is 36 
inches wide and costs 75 cents a yard. De- 
spite its sheerness, it has sufficient body 
to hang well and not get stringy. Un- 
bleached muslin is still another inexpensive 
curtain possibility not to be despised and 
may suitably be hemmed or else bordered 
with either fine cotton Cluny edging or 
gimp. 

Scotch Madras, sundour, sunphast and 
a great variety of curtaining materials 
made of cotton or mercerized cotton, and 
possessing more or less sheen, are to be had 
in plain colors and textures or with self- 
toned figures. They vary in price from 40 
or 50 cents a yard to $3 and upward. And 
now a few words of advice about hanging. 
To begin at the very beginning, above all 
things, be generous with the allowance of 
material. This does not mean be prodigal 
er wasteful, but it does mean allow plenty 
ef width for ample folds, especially if the 
material is thin and has a tendency to be- 
come stringy after hanging. A curtain of 
shecr material that may seem _ sufficient 
when first put up will often appear 
skimped after it has been hanging for a 
while, and nothing makes a window look 
so poverty stricken as skimped curtains. 
Better no curtains at all. It is generally 
better to have sash curtains end at the sill. 
In measuring for this remember that cur- 
tains weighted at the bottom will pull down 
to some extent after they are hung and 
make allowance for it. When possible— 
and it usually is possible—it is desirable 
to hang curtains so that they will not hide 
the window trim. Two curtains for each 
sash—four for a whole window—makes it 
more convenient to regulate the light and 
also corrects the aspect of extreme hight 
in a high, narrow window. Whether this 
arrangement is followed or whether two 
full length curtains are used, traverse rings 
and draw cords should be used for the top 
of the window so that the sides of the cur- 
tains will not have to be seized and pulled 
and jerked this way and that. The rings 
and pole can easily be hidden by the head- 
ing. For casement windows. the curtains 
may be hung on rods attached to each case- 
ment. It should be noted that where case- 
ment windows have stone or heavy wooden 
mullions, it will always be more in keeping 
to use curtain material with plenty of body, 
such as casement cloth. 

For bow windows with casements, for 
ranges of windows or wherever there is a 
lurge expanse of glass in one place to be 
curtained, the question of shades neces- 
sarily comes up and, along with it, the in- 
separable question of cost. In this connec- 
tion it is worth suggesting that a split 
bamboo roll screen, such as those often 
used on porches, will generally answer all 
requirements of modifying too intense light, 
locks quite as well as or better than the 
ordinary shade and costs far less. 

One last word anent price and relative 
merit in the matter of curtains. Too many 
of us are obsessed with the false notion that 
the price of a thing has some definite rela- 
tion to its decorative or artistic excellence 
and that something which costs but little 
will necessarily look cheap. This is a seri- 
ous mistake and one of the surest ways of 
exposing the fallacy is to make use of some 
of the less expensive curtain materials and 
apply good taste and common sense-to~ the- 
miaking and hanging. 





**Not the name of a thing, 











From the incoming 
host of new ideas on 
lighting, MAZDA Ser- 
vice selects for the 
makers of MAZDA 
Lamps, only those de- 
velopments in design, 
materials and methods 
that will improve the 
light you enjoy : : 





The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers, Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and practical information con- 
cerning progress and d in the art of incan- 
descent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to receive this 
Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 





Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. 





The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus 
an assurance of quality. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric Company. 








RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States ‘Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,534,092.74 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and inyests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations, 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY. Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANE 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK LYMAN 
JAMES STILLMAN 
JOHN J. PHELPS 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 
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The president of the American 
of Arts and Letters, William Dean Howells 


Men of Mark 


|S apes fiction is so detailed and re- 

always suggests biog- 
raphy, but Russian life, in past generations 
at least, is so strange and barbaric 
western eyes that it gives biography the 
Gentleman, 
translated from the Russian of Serge Aksa- 
koff by J. D. Duff, is a biography of the 
author’s grandfather, Stepan Mihailovitch 
Bagroff, a land owner and the master of 
many serfs. The hot-tempered but strictly 
honorable country squire of eighty years 
ago is splendidly portrayed; he was indeed 
a man to attract the interest and loyalty of 


alistic that it 


color of fiction. 


a literary grandson. 
The picture of the 
times in which he 
lived, however. is 
the picture of a 
nightmare ; after 
reading any num- 
ber of Russian 
novels and _ biog- 
raphies, the Ameri- 
ean is still shocked 
by each fresh 
glimpse behind the 
dark curtains that 
shrouds the Rus- 
sian past. 

In the field of 
American biog- 
raphy there are, as 
usual, sketches of 
men prominent on 
both sides of the 
great sectional con- 
flict that marked 
the middle of last 
eentury. William 
Day Simonds in 
his brief account of 
the work of Starr 
King in California 
shows how near 
the state on the 
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Russian 


Academy 


Pacific coast came to leaving the Union 
and how great an influence on the side of 
the North was the patriotic oratory of a 
single individual, the Reverend Thomas 
Starr King. We have also the life story of 
a gallant guerrilla warrior in the cause of 
the South, The Memoirs of Colonel John 
S. Mosby, edited by Charles W. Russeli. 
The narrative of the war is lucidly and in- 
terestingly written and his defense of Gen- 
eral Stuart’s strategy is a valuable con- 
tribution to the military history of the 
times. Colonel Mosby’s recollections of 
General Grant, who was a warm personal 
friend of his redoubtable foe, will also be 
of interest to many readers. 

The distinguished French Socialist, whose 
assassination at the opening of the Great 
War removed from the political life of 
France one of its most sincere and respect- 
ed leaders, Jean Jaurés, is very sympathet- 
ically portrayed in the short study of the 
man and his opinions by Margaret Pease. 
Of particular interest at present is the dis- 
cussion of the opinions of Jaurés on mili- 
tary policy, for this zealous pacifist had 
made a special hobby of army reorganiza- 
tion on democratic lines. 

My Reminiscences, by the illustrious 
Hindu poet, Rabindranath Tagore, is a 
spiritual autobiography that will attract 
even those who have not had the courage 
to undertake the reading of Tagore’s mys- 
tical poetry. Very charming are the scenes 
of his early childhood and the vivid little 
glimpses of people and nature as seen with 
the fresh eyes of an imaginative child. It 
is also interesting for the Western reader 
to take a look at his civilization from the 
outside by the help of some one native to 
another race and tradition. We learn that 
“uncontrolled excitement” is the quintes- 
sence of English literature, and this Ta- 
gore traces to the severe self-repression of 
the English, leaving literature as the only 
outlet for their emotional life. Tagore con- 
trasts European with the native Hindu 

















Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


John Hay “who was all the _ better 
statesman for being a very good poet’ 


music: “In our country the virtuoso is 
satisfied if he has heard the song; in 
Europe they go to hear the singer.” His 
book of essays, Personality, is less appeal- 
ing to the average taste because of the 
curious vagueness, like a luminous fog, 
with which Tagore enwraps his philosoph- 
ical ideas. The chapter devoted to the 
school which he established and in which 
he has successfully worked out his the- 
ories of education is most interesting. 
Professor Calvin Thomas, of Columbia 
University, has given us a very thoughtful 
and sympathetic study of the life and work 
of Goethe. The first part of the book is 
mainly biographical, but the later chapters 
are an estimate of 











Goethe as critic, 
philosopher, poet, 
scientist, novelist 
and dramatist, con- 
cluding with a 
study of “Faust.’” 
Professor Thomas 
ranks Goethe high 
as a man of whole- 
and rounded genius, 
but seems to think 
that in certain par- 
ticular fields, nota- 
bly as an experi- 
mental scientist, he- 
has been overrated 
by many of his ad- 
mirers. William M. 
Salter has attempt- 
ed the more diffi- 
cult task of making 
a coherent philoso- 
phy of the thoughts. 
of Friedrich 
Nietzsche; more- 
difficult, because 
Goethe was the su- 
preme German poet 
of order and lucid- 
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“West Point,” by Robert C. Richardson, 


ity, while Nietzsche 


is a timely study of cadet life was the supreme- 
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WORTH WHILE BOOKS FOR DISCRIMINATING READERS | | 








FICTION 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Broad 
Highway ”’ 


The Definite 
Object 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


The New York Tribune says: “We do 
not hesitate to say that Mr. Farnol has 
here produced not merely his own best 
work, but also one of the best works of 
fiction that any one has put forward this 
season,” $1.50 net 


The Mask 


By FLORENCE IRWIN 

Behind a mask we all hide our thoughts 
and feelings from the world. Alison 
Terry wore one, though she never realized 
it until she faced a crisis in her married 
life. A story of disillusionment, tragedy, 
and at last mutual understanding and en- 
couragement. This story has not appeared 
serially. Frontispiece. $1.40 net 


The Lookout Man 


By B. M. BOWER 
A story of life at a Forest Reserve Sta- 
tion on a California mountain top, a tale 
of action and excitement and love, full of 
the charm of the great out-of-doors, This 
story has not appeared serially. $1.35 net 


White Monarch and The 


Gas-House Pup 
By R. G. KIRK 

The tale of the battle of Gas-House Pup, 
king of pit terriers, and blue ribbon cham- 
pion White Monarch of Glenmere. Any- 
one who ever owned a dog will read with 

a quickened pulse this moving story. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 


By COSMO 





writes a thoroughly 





by Jeffery Farnol 
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ous situation; and, 
was taught a "lesson. 








By the Authors of ‘‘ The Blind 
Man’s Eyes’’ 


The 


Indian Drum 


mystery story of the 
by William MacHarg and 


The remarkable 
Great Lakes 
Edwin Balmer, 


of which 
Col. Roosevelt says: 


“The book has appealed to me particu- 


larly as one of those exceedingly strong 
bits of work peculiarly American in type, 
which we ought to greet as a lasting 
contribution to the best American work.” 


Frontispiece. $1.40 net 


Four Days 
The Story of a Soldier’s Marriage 
By HETTY HEMENWAY 
This tale of how England’s manhood went to the ordeal conta‘ns _A 
in its half a hundred pages more soul-moving emotion than one life; 
often finds in a long novel. 50 cents net style. 


volume of 
delightfully 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Blindness 
of Virtue ’’ 


Scandal 


The author of “The Blindness 


how Beatrix Vanderdyke, 
her head into the noose of a most hazard- 





HAMILTON 


ress of Virtue” 
eubesiainiadl story of 
self-willed, ran 





in getting extricated, 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 














of disillusion from the 


Clothes Line Alley.’ 


alive” 


humorous side 
ing to the dentist, 


Familiar Ways 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD 
Author of “ The Worn Doorstep” 


engaging 


essays subjects 


individual in 


on 


Miss 


NEW PLAYS AND BOOKS ON THE DRAMA 


Anne Pedersdotter 
By H. WIERS-JENSSEN 


A drama in four acts. English version 
by John Masefield. $1.00 net 
Mother Nature: Progress 


By GUSTAVE VANZYPE 


Two Belgian Plays. Translated with in- 
troduction by Barrett H. Clark. $1.25 net 


Plots and Playwrights 
By EDWARD MASSEY 


A comedy. $1.00 net 


The Unseen Host & Other War Plays 
By PERCIVAL WILDE 
Host; Mothers 


The of Men; 


$1.25 net 


Unseen 





Pawns; In the Ravine; Valkyrie. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


drama. 


Rococo; 
Theatre. 





The Little Gods Laugh 
By LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


To Nita Wynne life was one long period 
time 


the real character of her idealized lover 
until the years had brought her under- 
standing and taught her the lesson of 
tolerance, story of New York social 
and professional circles. $1.40 net 


Amarilly in Love 
By BELLE K. MANIATES 


A further joyous record of “Amarilly of 
The secrct 0 
Amarilly’s charm is in the 
feeling she gives you. 

Illustrated. 


How Are You Feeling 


Now? 
By EDWIN L. SABIN 


A little book in which you shall see the 
of such experiences as go- 
or being on a diet, 
even having your "appendix removed, 
Illustrated, 


close to 
Sherwood's 


The Community Theatre 
By LOUISE BURLEIGH 


A book of value to all students of modern 


Three Short Plays 
By GRANVILLE BARKER 
Vote by Ballot; 


she discerned 


“glad-you-are- 


$1.25 net 


or 


75 cents net, 


everyday 
characteristic 
$1.25 net 


$1.50 net 


Farewell to the 
$1.00 net 





Here is told the story of the wonderful transition period of the Navy. 
ences on almost every type of warship will be an inspiration to all Americans. 





MY FIFTY YEARS IN THE NAVY _ By Rear Admiral CHARLES E, CLARK, U. 8. N. 


The story of Admiral Clark’s experi- 
$2.50 net 


With illustrations. 





The Memoirs of 
Colonel John S. Mosby 


Edited by his brother-in-law, CHARLES 
WELLS RUSSELL 


Richard Strauss: The Man and His Works 
By HENRY T. FINCK. With an Apprecia- 
tion of Strauss by Percy Grainger 
There has been available so little of per- 
manent value concerning Strauss that this 

readable biography will be most welcome. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net 


The Well of English, and The Bucket 
By BURGES JOHNSON 


How to write well is a subject that con- 
cerns us all; how to write .better is some- 


The famous Confederate cavalry leader re- 
lates his experiences graphically, throwing 
considerable new light on Civil War events. 

With illustrations and map. $3.00 net 


The Adventure Beautiful 
By LILLIAN WHITING 
Author of “‘ The Spiritual Significance” 





thing, as_least, which we’ may certainly 

Miss Whiting’s new book contemplates achieve. The reading of this book, a pleas- 
death as the most beautiful adventure in ure in itself, should contribute to both ends. 
life. $1.00 net $1.25 net 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Publishers, LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY : 


The Stor 


By ED 


“ 


story of colleges” 


every Princeton man 


Remodeled Farmhouses. 





ume, $2.25 net, 





of Princeton 
IN M. NORRIS 
The author of the newest volume in this 
series is well known to 
as the editor of the 
Princeton Alumni Wecekly. 
tions from drawings by Lester G. Hornby. 


New Cheaper Editions of 
Mary H. Northend’s Books 


Colonial Homes and Their Furnishings. 
Historic Homes of New England. 


Each volume lavishly illustrated. Per vol- 
The set, in box, $6.75 net. 








Sixteen illustra- 


$2.00 net 


BOSTON 








easaal 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 


yieroar chants the song of triumph on the misty mountain 
tops. It thrills our knights as they sail for the lists and gives 
them surpassing courage under the skies of France. Some day 
they will come back to us, chanting it themselves over the smiling seas. 











Fashion the thoughts of the forces abroad or in training here with 
books that help them fight the good fight and quit them like men. 


And you—read wisely yourself these hours when time must be 
conserved, these days of new-born issues and changing ideas. 


Choose from the works of THE ABINGDON PRESS. For. 


over a century and a quarter this house of distinction has met the 
problems of a growing nation. Complete suggestions are yours for 
the asking. A few of our late issues follow: 


THE PEACEFUL LIFE: A Study in Spiritual Hygiene 
By OscaR Kuuns 
In this day of feverish activity the author reveals the beauty and power of the quiet and 
serene life and how it may be attained and maintained. Enriched with apt quotations and 
illustrations from the best writers, the book will be a joy to all lovers of good literature 
and a stimulus to the highest thinking. Price, net, $1.00 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL: JAMES MONROE BUCKLEY 


And Home Again By Georce P. Mains 
By F. W. BorEHAM 


If in your reading you enjoy being 
challenged by suggestive, stimulating, 
cciietent striking ideasand theirforceful 
expression, you will find nothing better Fs : : - 
than ““The Other Side of the Hill.” in Methodism. A graphicand picturesque 


Price, net, $1.25 portrayal. Price, net, $1.50 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION AND PUBLIC MORALS 
Deets Pickett, Managing Editor 
Revised and enlarged both in size and contents. Brimful of most useful information on 
every phase of the temperance question. The definitions, statistics, stories and rulings in- 
cluded will prove reliable ammunition for everyone battling for the temperance cause. 


Price, net, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents 
AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS cincinnati 


CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH DETROIT KANSASCITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


NNN 


A real study and interpretation of this 
many-sided and truly remarkable man who 
for fifty years has been the outstanding man 





NEW YORK 













































































































































































THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
IFTY-FIRST YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 


LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 


WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: A teacher for every six boys. 


ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invitea to come and see for yourse(s. Catalog sent on application. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Feadmaster 
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German poet of chaos and paradox 
Mr. Salter can hardly be too mu 

commended for the skill with whi 

he has done the work. Interpret: 
tions of Nietzsche are many, but usual 

they are nine parts comment to one of e 

position, whereas Mr. Salter effaces h 

own opinions and lets Nietzsche explai 

himself by placing in logical relation ¢ 
each other the thoughts which Nietzsci 

sprinkled at random over his works. F\ 

those who prefer to take their Nietzsc! 

straight the new English translation .« 

Thus Spake Zarathustra, with a prefac 
by his sister, will have much value. Th 
book is one of the excellent “Modern Li 
brary” series of nineteenth and twentiet! 
century classics. 

William Dean Howells, by Alexande 
Harvey, is an interesting book, but it i. 
hardly biography or even a literary criti 
cism of its subject. The critic’s own opin- 
ions cover every page and these wander 
far from the matter at hand. Almost a: 
much space is devoted to Poe as to How- 
ells, and many pages are devoted to prov- 
ing that the great curse of the literary 
world is “the low intellectual level of the 
Anglo-Saxon.” 

A Russian Gentleman, by Serge Aksakoff. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.10. Starr 

King in California, by William Day Simonds. 

San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. The Me- 

moirs of Colonel John S. Mosby, edited by 

Charles W. Russell. Boston: Little, Brown & 

Co. $3. Jean Jaurés, by Margaret Pease. New 

York: B. W. Huebsch. $1. My Reminiscences, 

by Rabindranath Tagore. New York: Mac- 

millan. $1.50. Personality, by Rabindranath 

Tagore. New York: Macmillan. $1.35. Goethe. 

by Calvin Thomas. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co. $2. Nietzsche, by William M. Salter. New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. Thus Spake 


Zarathustra. New York: Boni & Liveright. 


William Dean Howells, by Alexander Harvey. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 


The War and Its Issues 


HOSE who wish to know what England, 

or, at least, the so-called governing class 
of England, is thinking about the future 
may profitably examine After-War Prob- 
lems, a symposium of British statesmen, 
divines, professors, jurists, physicians and 
social workers on the readjustments which 
will be necessitated by the war. Of particu- 
lar interest is the study of imperial federa- 
tion by the late Earl of Cromer, altho it 


.comes to no particular conclusion except 


that federation is desirable and that the 
way to federate has not yet been worked 
out, and the discussion of national educa- 
tion by Viscount Haldane, who recommends 
taking hints from Germany’s secondary and 
technical schools. Most of the essays in the 
volume deal with the condition of the poor 
and the possibility of bettering it after the 
war. 

Of recent discussions of the Great War 
one of the most interesting, tho rather from 
the prominence of the author than from the 
novelty of the views presented, is Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s War Addresses, in- 
cluding not only speeches made on the floor 
of the Senate but many miscellaneous ad- 
dresses on questions of foreign policy and 
preparedness. Not every one will share the 
opinions of the distinguished Senator, but 
fortunately one need not do so to enjoy 
the force and neatness of expression in 
which he clothes them. Most writers on 
internationalism are more optimistic than 
Senator Lodge, who sees no counsel for the 
future but trust in God and good care that 
our powder remain dry. Malcolm Quin 
discusses The Problem of Human Peace 
from the standpoint of Roman Catholicism. 
He admits that the Catholic Church has 
not been in human history a power for 
peace but he still believes that the only 
road to a lasting peace is by the agreement 
of mankind on a common program of in- 
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USTRIA-HUNGARY: The Polyglot Empire 
By WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND 


The present condition and probable future of this anomaly among 
Empires, set forth by the Associated Press man who knows Europe 
so intimately. From 1912 to 1916 the author lived and traveled 
in Austria-Hungary and knows whereof he writes. Jilustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo. Net $3.00. 


Freperick A. Stoxes Company, New York 





ARRY ON 


Letters in Wartime 


By LIEUT. CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “The Garden Without Walls,” etc. 
“To those Americans who are preparing to take their place at the 
front, to those fathers and mothers who must stay at home and 
wait, this little volume bears a fine, an inspiring message. Here 
is the spirit we want to have, the spirit which should animate us 
as a nation, expressed very clearly and very simply.”--New York 
Times. Frontispiece. Cloth. Net, $1.00. (Tenth edition.) 

Joun Lane Company, Publishers, New York 


AITH, WAR AND POLICY 
By GILBERT MURRAY 


There have been few war books of deeper permanent interest 
than this interpretation of the best liberal thought of England by 
one of her greatest scholars. Americans who are a for 
light on such questions as How Can War Ever Be Right, The 
Evil and the Good of the War, Democratic Control of Foreign 
Policy, The Future of Ireland, America and the War or The 
Sea Policy of Great Britain will find it in this book. Net, $1.25. 


Hovcuton Mirriin Company, Boston and New York 


OR FRANCE 


In response to a request for a tribute to France, the best known 
of America’s authors, painters, musicians, sculptors—in fact, dis- 
tinguished men and women from every walk in life—have an- 
swered with pen and brush, and given of their best. The result 
is a remarkable book. Some of the contributors are: Tarkington, 
Garland, Howells, Sothern, Walter Hale, Sargent, Flagg, Ellen 
Glasgow, etc. There are many illustrations, some in color. 

At all bookstores. Net, $2.50. 


Dovstepay, Pace & Co. 


HE UNPOPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


As recorded in Uncle Sam’s own words 
By HARRIS DICKSON 


Straight talk from Uncle Sam about the wars he has fought, with 
startling facts that will surprise those who have relied on ordinary 
school histories. But every fact comes direct from Government 
records. A book to make us realize that old-time ways of run- 
ning wars will not win the war we are now engaged in. Cloth, 
12mo. Net, 75 cents. 


Freperick A. Stoxes Company, New York 














One of the biggest things of our time.—London Bookman 


ONIA: Between Two Worlds 
By STEPHEN McKENNA 


“One of the biggest things of our time’—the London Bookman 
says of this novel of a world in the convulsions of transition— 
“a political novel finer than anything since Disraeli.” A story 
repeatedly declared to be the greatest event in the fiction of the 
war. Linking the ante-bellum world and the world to be, is a 
flaming figure, idealist, patriot. r2mo. $1.50. 


Georce H. Doran Company, New York 


HE RED PLANET 


A Romance of Wartime but Not of War 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Author of “The Wonderful Year,” “The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 
“Three really great works of fiction in English have now come 
out ‘a this Mh H. G. Wells’s ‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through, 
St. John Ervine’s ‘Changing Winds,’ and now this book of 
Locke’s. For this ‘Red Planet’ is going to live. It is a splendid 
tour de force, if not Locke’s masterwork, at least worthy of a 
place alongside his ‘Beloved Vagabond,’ just as romantic. just as 
tender. The one great charm of ‘The Red Planet’ is that once 
having started it you never put it down.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Cloth. Net, $1.50. 
Joun Lane Company, Publishers, New York 





HE REBIRTH OF RUSSIA 


An Epic of the War 
By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 
Author of “The War After the War,” etc. 
This is the only first-hand account of the Russian Revolution 


to be published so far in the United States. Mr. Marcosson 
was in Petrograd during the whole drama of reconstruction, 
and he enjoyed an intimate personal contact with the men 
who made the astounding upheaval possible. His character- 


study of Kerensky is a brilliant analysis of the Russian Lloyd 

George. The book discloses a drama of color and action as 

thrilling as romance. With 28 illustrations. Cloth. ‘Net, $1.25. 
Joun Lane Company, Publishers, New York 





Even at this day worthy 
of Reviews. 


HE LAND OF DEEPENING SHADOW 


Germany at the Third Year of War 


By D. THOMAS CURTIN 


“Better than any other war-time writer, Mr. Curtin has given 
the measure of the German people.”—N. Y. Times. “Contains 
information which has been but hinted at.”—Phil. Press. ‘The 
clearest and least imaginative account yet given of the temper 
and conditions of the people as three years of faith have left 
them.”—Phil. Public Ledger. 12mo. Net, $1.50. 

Georce H. Doran Company, New York 


of the historian’s confidence.—Review 





By EDNA FERBER 
Author of “Emma McChesney & Co.,” etc. 
Edna Ferber’s best work—her first novel since “Dawn O'Hara.” 
It is the story of what happens when a woman, equipped with 
an eager spirit and a driving force of human energy, plunges 
into the business game. How she works out her destiny along 
original lines makes the rest of an absorbing story. 4 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 12mo. Net, $1.40. 

Freperick A. Stokes Company, New York 





By WITTER BYNNER 

Author of “Young Harvard and Other Poems,” etc. 

“Many American poets can turn a lyric deftly, and embody in 
it a pleasing image. But there are few poets who, like Witter 
Bynner, can do all this, and in addition put into their lines 
genuine feeling, the passion of beauty, which is the authentic 
mark of true _poetry.”—Literary Digest. Cloth, 8vo. Illustrated, 
Net, $1.75. Cloth, 12mo. Not illustrated, Net, $1.35. 

Freperick A. Stokes Company, New York 





A book for the thoughtful consideration of every American. 


HE FOES OF OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


A soul-rousing war creed for every American who would make 
his Americanism effective at home and abroad. Fearlessly and 
warningly Colonel Roosevelt speaks to his own people—pointing 
the way to the great place which is theirs, urging them to 
ensure by the very strength of our right that all men may be 
free. 8vo. $1.50. 

Georce H. Doran Company, New York 





HE TRIUMPH OF THE MAN WHO 
ACTS 
By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


In this book are gathered together a number of essays on various 
problems of life which will go a long way toward clearing the 
vision of many who are now struggling along without guidance 
or hope. There is nothing mysterious about efficiency; it is merely 
a combination of work, common sense and experience. The work 
is your job; but here is the result of Mr. Purinton’s many years 
of experience as a student and teacher of efficiency methods, plus 
his inspired sanity—to help you. Cloth,’ $1.35 net; leather, $1.60 
net. Postage, 10 cents. 
Erricrency Pusiisninc Company, 233 Broadway, New York 








By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 

The book that tells you how to make the most of yourself physical- 

ly, mentally and commercially 

“No man can read this book in a fair spirit willing to assimilate 

what will best help him, without getting ideas and better sugges- 

tions that will enable him to improve the greatest and most com- 

plex and most important of all machines he will ever use—Him- 

self.”"—Melvil Dewey, President, National Efficiency Society. 

Cloth, $1.35 net. Leather, $1.60 net. Postage, 10 cents. 
Erriciency PusiisHinc Company, 233 Broadway, New York 
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Do Germs and Climate Cause 
Catarrh, Coughs and 
Colds? 


By R. L. Alsaker, M.D. 


Dear Doctor Alsaker: I have had catarrh since boyhood, and now 
my two children have it. During the fall and winter months my wife 
suffers with bad colds and the children frequently have a bad cough 


or sore throat. 


We have taken treatment from local physicians, using the medi- 
cines prescribed; we have used sprays and salves, but have derived 


no lasting benefit. 


We live well, eating and drinking whatever we want, but we do 
not dissipate in any way. Our family physician tells us that catarrh 


is caused by germs. 


Another doctor told us to blame it on the 


climate. If germs and the climate are the cause of these annoying 
troubles of the nose, throat and lungs, I don’t see how any of them 
— can be prevented, or even cured. What have you to say on the sub- 


R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. ject? 

HIS family is no exception. The ma- 
jority have catarrh, either chronic 
or acute. Catarrh of the head is an- 
noying—and filthy. In the throat it 

causes irritating cough. When it is seated 
in the chest it is called bronchitis. If al- 
lowed to continue, the bronchitis becomes 
chronie and robs the individual of refresh- 
ing sleep, comfort and health. It weakens 
the lungs and paves the way for pneumonia 
and consumption, 

Catarrh of the stomach and intestines 
points toward indigestion. So does catarrh 
of the liver, which produces various ills, 
such as jaundice and gall-stones, often end- 
ing in disagreeable and painful liver colic. 

Catarrh sometimes causes earache, head- 
ache and other forms of pain, and it lays 
the foundation for many diseases. 

This gentleman says that he lives well, 
but no one lives well who is ill. That is 
poor living. He can continue to eat what 
he likes, and grow healthy, if he will only 
learn how. 

He thinks that germs and the climate 
are to blame, and as germs and climate 
are everywhere, we are helpless. It is a 
tragic fate, or would be, if it were true, for 
we can’t escape the omnipresent germs and 
climate. 

But neither germs nor the climate cause 
catarrh, Catarrh is due to improper eat- 
ing—so are coughs and colds—and these 
conditions can be prevented and cured 
through right eating. And here is how it 
happens: 

When people eat as they should not, they 
get indigestion, which fills the stomach and 
bowels with acid, gases and poisons; a part 
of these abnormal products are absorbed 
into the blood, which becomes very impure 
and the whole body gets acid. The blood 
tries to purify itself, and a lot of the waste 
attempts to escape by way of the mucous 
membrane. This irritates the mucous mem- 
brane, and the result is colds and catarrhs. 

The right kind of food, properly eaten, 
makes pure blood and produces health, vigor 
and strength. The right kind of food builds 
a sound body, puts catarrh, pimples and 
blotches to flight, and paints roses on the 
cheeks. 

Catarrh can be conquered quickly, surely 
end permanently. It has been done in 
thousands of cases, Jf you have catarrh 
you have eaten your way to it. You can 
cure yourself—you can eat your way out of 
catarrh into health, and while you are los- 


. 


ing your catarrh you will rid yourself of 
other physical ills: The dirty tongue, that 
tired feeling, the bad taste in the mouth in 
the morning, the gas in the stomach and 
bowels, the headache, the rheumatism, and 
the creaky joints, and other aches, pains 
ond disabilities will clear up and vanish, 
It is marvelous what proper eating will do, 
when other means fail. Don’t take my 
word for it, but prove it in your own case 
and on your own person. 

Realizing the universal need of definite 
and practical information on the cause and 
cure of disease and how everyone, even 
children, may prevent sickness by observing 
certain simple rules, I have published sev- 
eral small volumes on the cause, prevention 
and cure of Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, Con- 
sumption, Diabetes, Bright's Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Constipation and Appendicitis; 
also a book of 100 scientifically balanced 
meals for people of all ages. These books 
run from 100 to 150 pages each. They 
are entirely free from fads and are writ- 
ten without the use of so-called scientific 
words such as calories, vitamines, ete. 
There is no attempt to exploit anything in 
them—except the truth. Each book out- 
lines a plan of living that will teach the 
sick how to get well and keep well. For 
instance. “Curing Catarrh, Coughs and 
Colds” tells you in plain English the true 
cause of these annoying troubles and it 
gives you the true cure—a cure at home. 
There is nothing mysterious or technical 
about my instructions. plain, simple, 
dependable plan of living is given you that 
includes eating, drinking, breathing and 
thinking that any one, young or old, can 
understand and follow. No hospitals, no 
sanitariums, no drugs, or serums—Just a 
pleasant, common sense home treatment 
that harmonizes with and helps Nature. 

I have instructed the publisher to price these 
books so low as to place them within the reach 
of every reader of this article. The price is less 
than my office fee for a single consultation— 
less than your druggist would charge to fill your 
doctor’s prescription, or the price for a patent 
“cure all’ that doesn’t cure—less than the loss 
of a day’s pay on account of sickness—less than 
the cost of an evening at the theatre. Think 
of it! For less than the cost of a few hours’ 
pleasure you can learn how to live so as to pre- 
vent disease—get well if you are sick—stay well, 
and live to a good old age after you get well. 
Health is your greatest and most productive 
asset. You can have health if you want it, and 
you have the knowledge right at hand that will 
show you how to get health and keep it if you 
follow the simple instructions in these little 
books. Disease is a luxury, not a necessity. 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT: R. L. Alsaker, M.D., is an eminent authority on the 
subject discussed in the above article. He has a large and constantly growing practice: his patients 
come from all corners of the globe and they learn from him how to get well and stay well. He 
has put the net result of his many years of professional experience with sick people into his writings 
and it is a real pleasure for me to recommend them, because I know from personal experience and 
observation that good results always follow an observance of his simple instructions. Here are the 
titles of Dr. Alsaker’s remarkable books: “Getting Rid of Rheumatism,” “Curing Catarrh, Coughs 
and Colds,” “Dieting Diabetes and Bright’s Disease,”’ ‘“‘Conquering Consumption,” “Curing Con- 
stipation and Appendicitis” and “How to Live on 3 Meals a Day”—The book of 100 meals that 
please. Descriptive literature on request. Don’t risk another day’s sickness. Send $1.10 now for 
the book that interests you most and learn quickly how you can get back to health and happiness. 
Money returned if you follow instructions for one month and are not entirely satisfied with your 
improvement in health. Frank E. Morrison, Publisher, Dept. 64, 11838 Broadway, New York. 
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ternational righteousness such as religion 
may teach. George Louis Beer, in The 
English-Speaking Peoples, sympathizes wit); 
all internationalist movements, but main- 
tains that a close and permanent alliance 
of the British Empire and the United 
States is the most practical first step to- 
ward world peace. He reénforces his con- 
clusion with an effective array of citation: 
from public men of many countries who 
have discussed the growing unity and fel- 
low feeling of the English-speaking world. 

The controversial volumes on the Gre:t 
War are not so numerous this year as in 
the earlier years of the war; there seems 
to be a general feeling that everything that 
can be said has been said, an opinion which 
is not changed by the new books which do 
appear. A very sensible plea for the cause 
of the Entente Allies is Christen Collin’s 
The War Against War. The author is a 
professor in the University of Christiania 
and his main appeal is to his fellow Nor 
wegians. George D. Herron’s The Menace 
of Peace is an eloquent appeal to the 
Allies to endure to the end and win a com- 
plete victory for the sake of the spiritual 
values of humanity. 

Greater Italy, by William K. Wallace. 
is an exceptionally full account of the am- 
bitions of Italian imperialism and of the 
political situation in Italy on the eve of 
the entrance of the nation into the Great 
War. The author finds little idealism in 
Italy’s conduct, but the very absence of it 
seems to attract him as a “realist.” The 
book contains a map of what the author 
conceives to be Italy’s projected sphere of 
influence in Asia Minor and in Austria. 
Japan in World Politics, by K. K. Kawa- 
kami, is a decisive answer to those who 
profess to dread an impending war be- 
tween Japan and the United States. What 
particularly impresses the American reader 
is not the review of Japanese world policy ; 
the particular reasons assigned for friend- 
ship with Russia, for enmity with Ger- 
many, or for aggrandizement in China; as 
the unaffectedly frank and good natured 
tone of the whole discussion. Mr. Kawa- 
kami does not paint Japan as the one in- 
fallibly just nation in a world of scoun- 
drels (as the German apologists, for exam- 
ple, laud Germany) but photographs Japan 
exactly as she is, with all her superficial 
faults and errors as well as her funda- 
mental desire to be honorable and decent in 
her international dealings. Another special 
problem, one of interest to all financiers, is 
treated in The Effect of Wars and Revolu- 
tions on Government Securities, a statis- 
tical study by E. Kerr. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s second volume 
of his history of the Great War, The Brit- 
ish Campaign in France and Flanders, 
1915, covers the important year when the 
German advance had been halted but the 
best the Allies could do was to prevent its 
renewal. The author shows vividly by how 
narrow a margin the British escaped de- 
feat, for they had not yet mastered the 
technique of trench building or provided 
themselves with an adequate supply of high 
explosives and only after a terrible and 
almost disastrous experience was the rem- 
edy found for the German “gas.” Nothing 
but almost superhuman valor and tenacity 
held the line, and this was done only at 
a frightful cost of life. “For the greater 
part,” he tells us, “it was not a contest 
between men and men, but rather one be- 
tween men and metal, in which our bat- 
talions were faced by a deserted and mo- 
tionless landscape, from which came the 
ceaseless downpour of shells and occasional 
drifting clouds of chlorine.” 

Among the personal narratives of war 
two are of exceptional interest. Captain 
Gilbert Nobbs’s On the Right of the British 
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Line is the story of an officer who was 
blinded in battle, captured by the enemy, 
lived for months as a prisoner of war and 
was in the meantime reported to the people 
at home as dead. Its value lies in the first 
hand account of conditions in German 
prison camps. The author of A Hilltop on 
the Marne, Mildred Aldrich, has written a 
seguel to that wonderful book, carrying 
the narrative of her life in the French, 
country house on the Marne down to the 
entrance of the United States into the 
Great War. On the Edge of the War Zone 
has nothing quite so thrilling to relate as 
the earlier book, but it lacks neither inter- 
esting incidents nor charm of style. 

As hereafter American interest in the 
Great War will be largely concerned with 
the doings of the soldiers from this side of 
the Atlantic, Robert C. Richardson’s 
study of the daily life of the cadet 
at West Point, his work and play, is timely. 
When the small body of regular army offi- 
cers that have graduated from that distin- 
guished institution are swallowed up in the 
mass of new officers from the training 
camps or promoted from the ranks we won- 
der how much will be left of the present 
traditionalism, etiquet and distinctions of 
seniority in the West Point of, let us say, 
1920? 

After-War Problems, by the Earl of Cromer 

and others. Edited by William H. Dawson. The 

Macmillan Company. $2.50. Japan in World 

Politics, by K. K. Kawakami. Macmillan. $1.50. 

War Addresses, 1915 to 1917, by Henry Cabot 

Lodge. Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2.50. The 

Problem of Human Peace, by Malcolm Quin. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. The English-Speaking 

Peoples, by Geo. L. Beer. The Macmillan Com- 

pany. $1.50. The War Against War, by Chris- 

ten Collin. The Macmillan Company. 80 cents. 

The Menace of Peace, by Geo. D. Herron. 

Mitchell Kennerley. $1. Greater Italy, by Wil- 

liam Kay Wallace. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

$2.50. The Effect of Wars and Revolutions on 

Government Securities, by E. Kerr. New York: 

William Morris Imbrie & Co. 50 cents. The Brit- 

ish Campaign in France and Flanders, 1915, 

by Sir A. Conan Doyle. Geo. H. Doran & Co. $2. 

On the Right of the British Line, by Captain 

Gilbert Nobbs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

On the Edge of the War Zone, by Mildred 

Aldrich, Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

West Point, by Robert C. Richardson, Jr. G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 


Perennial Bobby Burns 


N 1919, will fall the one hundred and six- 

tieth anniversary of the greatest song- 
writer that ever yet came to birth, suf- 
fered, made merry, loved, labored and died. 
Not the one hundredth anniversary, nor 
the one hundred and fiftieth, nor the two 
hundredth, no centennial nor semi-centen- 
nial numbers, merely the one hundred and 
sirtieth anniversary of a singing plough- 
man’s birth. Just the same, it ought to be 
celebrated! Burns’s latest critic, with- 
out putting such sentiments into his read- 
er’s head sledge-hammer fashion leaves him 
with some such impression. William Allan 
Neilson, to judge just from his Burns, 
How to Know Him, is, first of all, a man 
of breadth, and only secondly a digger in 
booklore. Born in Scotland and a graduate 
of Edinburgh University, Professor Neil- 
son is steeped in Scotland’s (and Burns’s) 
lore and loveliness and humor and human- 
ness and rough-and-readiness. Here is a 
“prof,” shaken with love and laughter and 
an understanding deeper than dust logic; 
shaken in the true companionship of a 
loved and very loving ploughman, song- 
tinkerer, and flattered society favorite; 
shaken out of any rule-made mobilization 
of facts and “unities” into big-hearted un- 
derstanding by (we may guess) his own 
recurrent visions of real cotters, real 
“braw” and “bonnie” lads and lassies, and 
“jolly beggars,” real highlands and real 
“banks and braes,” real “teats o’ hay and 
ripps o ’corn,” real “rashes O!” 
He is not afraid of Burns’s democracy, 
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OF IMMEDIATE 
INTEREST 


HOW TO LIVE AT 
THE FRONT 


By _ HECTOR MACQUARRIE, 
A.B., Cantab., Second Lieutenant 
Royal Field Artillery. 8 illustra- 


tions. $1.25 net. 


This English army officer writes 
for his new allies, the American 
soldiers, and from the first page to 
the last he takes up subjects the 
understanding of which will be of 
great value to both the body and 
soul of the reader. The informa- 
tion given regarding the formal 
matters of life in and behind the 
trenches will be of inestimable 
value. 


IF | WERE 
TWENTY-ONE 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL. 8 il- 
lustrations in black and white. 
$1.25 net. 


This is a snappy book with a 
punch, by a man with wit, experi- 
ence, ard enthusiasm who expresses 
his belief in the ability of a young 
man to attain success. The experi- 
enced old fellow will enjoy the 
whole just as much as the young- 
ster who desires to win his spurs. 


SUCCESSFUL 
CANNING AND 
PRESERVING 


By OLA POWELL, U. S. Dept. 
Agriculture. 4 colored plates. 
164 illustrations in the text. 
Octavo. $2 net. 


This addition to  Lippincott’s 
Home Manual Series is a practical 
yet scientific working handbook for 
the individual woman and for 
clubs upon all steps in the success- 
ful canning and preserving of 
fruits, vegetables and meats. It is 
a book the American woman needs. 
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Selected Timely Publications 


ARTISTIC A LIMITED 


EDITIONS 


EARLY PHILADELPHIA: ITS 
PEOPLE, LIFE AND PROGRESS 


By HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT. 
120 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, 
$6.00 net, 


A LIMITED EDITION. 


The city of many institutions and unimpeached 
traditions is presented in its varying aspects by one 
who knows the people of to-day and yesterday. The 
public places with the learned institutions, the 
unique sporting life, the financial and business con- 
cerns, the social clubs and associations are written 
of in a way that will make the book a fund of 
valuable information to all who are interested in 
the beginnings of America. 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA: ITS PEOPLE 
AND CUSTOMS 


By MARY NEWTON STANARD. 


93 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, 
$6.00 net. 


A LIMITED EDITION. 


A Virginia book presenting the very spirit of the 
Old Dominion; the indoor and outdoor life, the 
houses in which the people dwelt and the pleasures 
which they pursued, the relations between the 
classes and the happy humanness of their entire ex- 
istence are presented in text and illustrations in a 
manner that makes the book unique among Virginia 
volumes. 


OLD ROADS OUT OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


By JOHN T. FARIS, 
117 illustrations and a map. Demi octavo. 
rated cloth. Boxed, $4.00 net. 

The old roads out of Philadelphia are the most 
historic in America. Profuse illustrations and sug- 
gestive text mark the book as a prize for the auto- 
mobilist, walker, and historian. Such names as 
The Battle of Brandywine, Valley Forge, and Militia 
Hill suggest the fascination of the subject. The 
author presents the past and the present of ten 
of the great highways. 


THE DWELLING HOUSES OF 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


By ALICE R. HUGER SMITH and D. E. 
HUGER SMITH 


Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, 


Deco- 


128 illustrations. 
$6.00 net. 


A LIMITED EDITION. 


Charleston is one of the richest cities in the 
country in the number of her unique and wonder- 
ful dwelling houses of earlier days. It is a perfect 
delight to look through the pages of this volume, 
dream over the sketches and photographs, and read 
the interesting and historical and personal incidents 
associated with her homes and streets. Completeness 
in every particular is a feature of the work. 


THE BATTLE WITH TUBERCULO- 
SIS AND HOW TO WIN IT 


By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.B. 
6 illustrations. $1.50 net. 


The author, a doctor and a patient, has hecome 
increasingly convinced that the great number of 
deaths occur, not because the disease is terribly 
virulent, but simply because the majority of pa- 
tients do not understand the reasons underlying the 
only treatment that will bring success. This book 
is written in the hope of setting forth in a simple, 
interesting, and convincing manner the fundamental 
facts which help to answer the patient’s constant 
“Why must I do this?” 





THE RACCOON LAKE MYSTERY 


BY NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D., Electrical and Mechanical Engineer. 


4 illustrations in color by Gayle Hoskins. 


12 mo. $1.35 net. 


A more thrilling and criginal detective story you will not find. There is humor, 
romance, wilderness life and a gripping love interest to make this book a winner. 


THE TWICE AMERICAN 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM. 


3 illustrations in color by Edmund Frederick. 


12 mo. $1.35 net. 


A cracking good novel for these davs in which the United States is taking a part 


in the world's politics. 


i The hero wins fame and fortune in South America and the girl 
in New York makes for fascinating romance. 
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By Author of “ Pigs is Pigs” 
DOMINIE DEAN 


BY 
ELLIS PARKER 
BUTLER. 


Ask ANY Bookseller for “Mr. Butler has 
told his tale well. 
? If it could be 
circulated in the 
thousands of com- 
munities of the 
kind in which 
David Dean lived, 
it would pay for 
its writing many 
times over. It is 
in Mr. Butler’s 
best vein, and is 
enjoyable a 
out.”—N, Y, Eve- 
ning Post. 
Illustrated, 
MARY C. HOLMES. net, $1.35 


Who Follows in Her Train? 


The charmingly written account of an Ameri- 
can girl’s adventures in the land of Syria. 
Those who read and succumbed to the fascina- 
tion of “The Lady of the Decoration,” may 
anticipate a similar pleasure from = ‘delight- 
ful volume. Net $1.25 


JAMES A. MACDONALD, LL.D. 
The North American Idea 


A masterly study of America’s vision, Ameri- 


Fifth Avenue New Yo 


Avenue, Cr 











ca’s message and America’s obligation to the’ 


New World discussed in the light of the Great 
War. Net $1.25 


EDWARD LEIGH PELL, D.D. 


What Did Jesus Really 
Teach About War ? 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt writes: “Capital. I 
wish every religious man could read it. I wish, 
too, that in this age, which exalts softness as a 
virtue, pages 111 and 112 could be circulated 
as a tract.” Net $1.00. 


ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D. 
Author of “The Foreign Missionary,” etc. 


Russia in Transformation 

A book of timely interest, showing the condi- 
tions leading up to the Revolution and funda- 
mental characteristics which will undoubtedly 
affect New Russia. Net $1.00. 


CHARLES L, THOMPSON, D.D. 


The Religious Foundations 
of America 


A survey of the elements which from various 
European sources went to the making of Ameri- 
ca. The Reformation principles are traced to 
their original Old World channels, and their 
culminative influence measured and ‘appraised. 


Net $1.50. 
ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 
The Stuff of Manhood 


Some Needed Notes in American character. 
In forceful, convincing fashion Robert Speer 
enlarges on some elements of character spe- 
cially needful to American manhood in these 
crucial times. Net $1.00. 


CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D. 
Dean of the School of Religion, Yale University, 


Five Young Men 
« Dean Brown’s new work is specially suitable 
to students in college and young men in busi- 
ness. But the general reader of almost any 
type will be able to find value in this volume 
from the pen of a recognized writer of light 
and leading. Net 75 cents. 


J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. ‘ 
When Home Is Heaven 


The various aspects of domestic life, the right 
training of children, the value of the home in 
which God's name is honored, etc., in Dr. 
Chapman’s best vein. Net $1.25. 


P. WHITWELL WILSON. 
The Christ We Forget 


A Lire or Our Lorp ror MEN oF To-pDay. 


+ A book with scarcely a peer in contemporary 
publishing. The author, an English University 























man, presents a picture of Jesus which, while 
actually new, is astonishingly convincing. 
Net $1.50. 











humanity, broad humor, whole-souled san~- 
ity. Recognizing that in the great Scotch 
poet’s verses is purged away all suggestive- 
ness, all lewdness barnacled inevitably 
around jig-songs centuries old, he refuses to 
omit such sterling humor as “The Duke’s 
Dang o’er My Daddie,” “Wha Is That 
at My Bower Door?’ “Willie’s Wife,” 
“Whistle, and I'll Come to Ye, Lad,” wheth- 
er they are as “poetic” or as acceptable to 
the hypercritical as they might be or not. He 
is equally appreciative of “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” and “A Man’s a Man for 
a’ That,” of the joy, the color, the youthful 
singing romance in such old favorites as 
“Comin’ Through the Rye,” “Green Grow 
the Rashes,” and of the same qualities, 
sometimes even more innately poetically, 
in such exquisite things as “My Wife’s a 
Winsome Wee Thing,” “For the Sake o’ 
Somebody,” and “Bessy and Her Spinnin’- 
Wheel.” He is not blind to the marvelous 
maidenly psychology in the simple “O for 
Ane an’ Twenty, Tam,” “Ye Banks and 
Braes,” and in “What Can a Young Las- 
sie”? Humor of word, as well as humor 
in a critical sense and understanding 
of the poet’s and the man’s heart, pervades 
these well-printed pages. A first class prac- 
tical idea is that of the glossary. Properly 
limited to just the really troublesome Scot- 
tish dialect words it runs along the mar- 
gins, instead of being tucked away off some- 
where in the back of the book. 

Burns, How to Know Him, by William Allan 


Neilson. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. $1.50. 


A Flock of Songsters 


OETRY, like her sister arts, seeks al- 
ways the limited and personal. Those 
writers who have attempted to bring the 
Great War within the scope of their verse 
have suffered much the same fate as a vio- 
linist who attempts to imitate a thunder- 
storm on his instrument, the painter who 
strives to throw the midnight sky on can- 
vas, or the sculptor who would carve in 
marble a replica of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. The only poems of the Great War 
which have really attained a permanent 
place in the world’s literature have been 
personal expressions of sentiment, like the 
sonnets of Rupert Brooke, or such sketches 
of the individual soldier in the trenches as 
make up the section “Battle” in Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson’s Collected Poems. Readers 
of The Independent will remember some 
of these vivid little pictures of soldier life 
which have been printed in our pages at 
various times since the beginning of the 
Great War. They are so brief, so compact, 
so single in their purpose that every lyric 
suggests the flight of a bullet. And, like 
bullets, these war poems either hit alto- 
gether or not at all. They are all perfect; 
tho three or four of them are perfect fail- 
ures, In Gibson’s volume there are also a 
number of long poems which do not treat 
of war, unless we may so term the silent 
struggle for daily bread. The best of these 
re “The Machine” and “The Shop,” which 
appeared in his earlier collection of poems, 
Fires. In war and peace alike, Gibson se- 
lects by preference the themes. that are 
commonplace or even disagreeable and 
makes them splendid not by ornament or 
sentimental treatment but by revealing the 
heroism and kindliness which lie deep in 
the hearts of common folk. 

A selection from the Poems of Jolin 
Masefield has been made by Professors H. 8. 
Canby, F. E. Pierce and W. H. Durham, 
of Yale University. It includes two of his 
long narrative poems, “The Everlasting 
Mercy” and “Dauber,” together with a 
few of his shorter lyrics. His poem “Au- 
gust, 1914,” ranks with the war verses of 
Rupert Brooke and Gibson at the head of 
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THE EASTERN 
QUESTION 


An Historical Study in European Diplo- 
macy, by J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


Svo. (9x6), pp. viiit4s6, with maps 
and appendixes giving lists of Ottoman 
Rulers, Genealogies, and the Shrinkage of 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe, 1817-1914. 

t, $5.50 


“The first complete account in Eng- 
lish of the origin and development of 
the Eastern Question. An able and 
scholarly book.”—The Spectator. 


ITALY, Mediaeval and Modern 


An Historical Study in European Diplo- 
macy. by E. JAMISON, C. M. ADY, 
I. VERNON and C. STANFORD TERRY. 


Cr. 8vo. (7%4x5%),_ PP. viii-t $64, with 
8 maps and a preface by H. W.. C. Davis. 
Net, $2.90 


Written to supply the need of a 
sketch of Italian history from the 
barbarian invasions to the present day. 
The authors have taken a broad view 
of their subject and have dealt with 
political and ecclesiastical history, the 
achievements of the Italian spirit in 
art, philosophy, and science, and the 
evolution of the national unity of 


Italy. 
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FE: glish poetry of the Great War. All three 
pots may be said to ignore the enemy and 
even the battle while thinking of the home- 
lead for which the English armies are 
fivnting. Brooke sings of “hearts at peace, 
u'der an English heaven”; Gibson “of 
iowers in an English lane, of hedgerow 
fl. wers glistening after rain’; Masefield of 
“che fields of home, the byres, the market 
towns . . . the dear outline of the Eng- 
lich shore.” Is this coincidence or is it na- 
ticnal psychology? 

An American statesman, who was all the 
better statesman for being a good poet, has 
also attained the honor of an anthology. 
Clarence Leonard Hay has collected The 
Complete Poetical Works of John Hay and 
contributed to them a sympathetic intro- 
duction to his father’s verses. John Hay 
cannot be ranked among the greatest poets, 
perhaps because he was compelled to leave 
Pegasus in the stable for so many years 
while he was serving the Ameican people 
in the fields of international politics, but 
there have been few poets whose work 
maintained a more consistent average of 
excellence. He was always the competent 
master of his craft, alike in the delightful 
“Pike County Ballads” and in historical 
verse of classic dignity. 

If the highest reaches of war verse can 
only be attained by very few, this does not, 
of course, imply that the other poets who 
deal with what is today in all men’s 
thoughts should seek their inspiration in 
the past or silence the lyre entirely. The 
Spires of Oxford, by W. M. Letts, con- 
tains some poems on the war which we 
should be sorry to have missed. Most of 
these celebrate the heroism ‘of the British 
lads who went from the “spires of Oxford” 
or the playing fields of the public school 
to the blood-soaked fields of Flanders. The 
volume is a tribute, sincere and under- 
standing, which is not unworthy of “these 
golden boys” in whose honor the verse is 
written. Equally good, tho in a more so- 
phisticated and ironical vein, is The Un- 
seen Host and Other War Plays, short 
dramas in poetic prose, by Percival Wilde. 
The point of view is cosmopolitan rather 
than simply patriotic, and the dialogs be- 
tween enemies who have found out that, 
after all, they share a common humanity 
light up the tragedy and absurdity of war 
with far greater skill than any deliberately 
purposed pacifistic play could hope to at- 
tain. Perhaps less subtle and polished, and 
certainly more partizan, are the war poems 
in John Oxenham’s The Vision Splendid, 
which have, however, a sincerity and a 
vigor that command the attention and re- 
spect of the reader. 

Witter Bynner’s Grenstone Poems are 
far removed from war and, for the most 
part, from every form of conflict and stress. 
Love lyrics, songs of childhood, wayside 
glimpses of pleasant landscapes and .inter- 
esting people, all held together by a very 
tenuous thread of narrative, these little 
verses are ideal for the hour of leisure and 
of relaxation. Those for whom even Witter 
Bynner is too austere (it must be admitted 
that while his verse is always light in form 
it is sometimes grave in mood) will find 
just what they want in S. E. Kiser’s de- 
lightfully humorous Love Sonnets of an 
Office Boy. 

Granny Maumee and other plays for a 
negro theater, by Ridgely Torrence, will 
repay examination. They represent the at- 
tempt to create a racial drama and the 
attempt bears promise of success. The most 
nowerful play, “Granny Maumee” is a trag- 
edy of race hate, witchcraft and family 
affection of such terrible intensity that few 
readers will be able to take pleasure in it. 
“The Rider of Dreams” is in a softer key 
and somehow suggests the mingled realism 

















Best reference work for young folks; 
and best for their elders, of course 





24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 


STRONG POINTS: 


1. Accuracy: every im- 
Dortant article written by 
@ specialist. 

2. Authority: can be 
quoted on any subject 
without fear of successful 
contradiction. 

3. Comphrehensive- 
mess: covers a wider 
field that any other gen- 
eral reference-work. It 
contains 80,000 articles 
—30,000 more than any 
other encyclopaedia. 

4. Lucidity: written 
in language so plain that 
even the young foiks can 
understand, 

5. tttustrations ard 
Maps: carefully pro- 
pared to illuminate and 
explain the text. 

6 Conveniences 
printed on thin paper— 
not too thin but easy to 
handle and to leaf. 

7. Arrangement: all 
sub ects alphabetically ar- 
ranged and easy to find. 
8 Pronunciation: all 
except the most common 
words made clear by a 
simple phonetic system. 
Derivations also indi- 
cated, 

% Bibtiographys: 
every important subject 
supplemented by a full 
list of books that may be 
consulted. 

10, Courses of Read- 
ing and Study: afford 
specialized help toward 
self-instruction in leading 
branches of knowledge. 
11. Research Bureau 
Service: provides sub- 
scribers the free privi- 
lege of information from 
our Editors on any en- 
cyclopaedic subject. 

12. Attractiveness: 
monthly prizes stimulate 
use of the volumes, thus 
increasing their interest 


and valuée 


There is one general reference work that 
not only affords unequalled aid to educators, 
clergymen, business men and women, libra- 
rians, judges, lawyers, physicians and those 
belonging to other professions and callings, 
but aes. as Amelia E, Barr says, is 
“a family reference book of the highest 
order.”’ ‘That work is 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia Second Edition; 


Just Completed 
REVISED, REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TO Z 
SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 


Editors: FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D, 
More than 500 Contributors and Officé-Editors 


Professional and business people buy THE 
NEW INTERNATIONAL because it helps them 
do more work, do it detter, and do it easter, 
while parents buy it for the home because 
it is pronounced by those who know it to be 


Of great value to halp the boys 
and girls in their school work 
That’s because they can not only understand it, but because they y 











become really interested in reading the volumes. (See “Strong Point, 
No. 4, at left.) In order to gain an adequate idea of the value 2 
of the work for the whole family 
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Turning Real Estate 


Into Cash 


The Story of a Successful System of Making Quick Sales 


HIS is a short tale about a 
quick sale. 

It tells of a modern 
method of selling property 
without paying big com- 
missions to agents. 

It tells how this system 
sold my property—quick- 
ly, and for cash—and how 
it can do the same for you. 

it gives information of 
immense value to every 
man and woman -who has 
real estate for sale. 

Through a business deal I became the 
owner of a property in an adjoining 
State. 

The place was so run down that it 
would _e required $500 or $600 to 
make the house habitable. 

As the property was so located that 
I could not live on it, and, being un- 
occupied, brought me no income, I was, 
of course, anxious to dispose of it as 
quickly as possible. 

Never having tried to sell any real 
estate, and knowing no better method 
to pursue, I placed the property in the 
hands of a local real estate agent. 

This agent, following out the usual 
methods of the average small-town real 
estate man, put a “For Sale” sign on 
the property and then sat down and 
waited for some one to come along and 
inquire about it. 

After several months had elapsed 
without any word from the agent, I 
wrote and inquired as to the prospects 
of a sale. He replied that he had been 
unable to do anything with the property 
and had come to the conclusion that it 
was impossible to sell it in its present 
run-down condition, and advised me to 
spend $500 in repairs. 

Not having any money to spend on 
the place, and having lost all faith in 
the agent’s ability to find a buyer, I de- 
cided that if anything was done I would 
have to do it myself. 

Fortunately for me, about that time, 
I learned of “The Simplex Plans for 
Selling Real Estate” that had just been 
brought out by a New York publishing 
house. These I secured, and much to 
my delight, I found they contained seven 
definite plans for advertising and sell- 
ing just such a property as mine. 

Selecting from these seven selling 
plans the one that seemed best suited to 
my requirements, I immediately put it 
into operation with the following grat- 
ifying results: 

Within three days I had eighteen 
people interested in my property, and 
within two weeks I made a satisfactory 
sale, having received three cash offers 
and two offers of exchange. 

And what is of the utmost impor- 
tance, the cost of advertising and sell- 





ing my property by the Simplex System 
was less than $15, whereas if I had fol- 
lowed the agent’s advice I would have 
been compelled to spend $500 in repairs, 
and pay him $125 commission when he 
made the sale. _ i f 

That my experience is not unusual is 
evidenced by what others sdy who have 
availed themselves of this method of 
selling. Here are some extracts from 
recent letters: ” 

“Sold my Maryland property promptly.”— 
George W. Billings, Ohio. o 

“Closed a deal on my mill property at $4,500. 
—H. T. Luff, Delaware. 

“Sold my property within ten days, and for 
eash. Gladly recommend your methods.”-—Wm. 
H. Cartland, Massachusetts. 

“Through your methods I secured a very sat- 
isfactory deal for my 30-acre place in Orange 
County, California.”"—F. B. Schwenther, Ari- 
zona. 

“Your method of turning real estate into cash 
sold a farm for me that I had been trying to 
sell for a long time—sold it in a few months, 
and for cash, too.”—Mrs. L. A. Childs, Minne- 
sota. 


Every reader of this publication with 
any real estate to sell should get the 
Simplex Selling Plans at once. They 
are complete, simple and practical, and 
are for the express purpose of selling 
homes, farms and building lots located 
anywhere in the United States and 
priced at not more than $15,000. 

The Plans are contained in 8 pocket- 
size booklets, in a special library case, 
and they are so plain and easy to follow 
that anyone who can read and write 
English can use them. 

The best proof of the efficiency of 
this system of selling real estate is the 
fact that through its use more than 
5,000 properties in the 48 States have 
already been sold. 

If you will write to the publishers of 
the Plans at once, you can share in 
their special free-examination offer. 

Send no money. Just fill in and mail 
the <— and a complete set of these 
copyrighted Plans will be sent to you by 
parcel post, prepaid, with convincing 
evidence of what they have done for 
others, and what they can do for you. 

In this way you take no risk, as you 
may examine the Plans in your own 
home without cost or obligation. Then 
if you want to keep and use them, send 
the publishers $5 in full payment for 
them. If you do not wish to keep them 
—if you are not convinced that they 
are just what you need to make a quick, 
cash sale of your property—simply re- 
turn them and you will owe the pub- 
lishers nothing. 

As the publishers reserve the right to 
withdraw this special, free-examination 
offer at any time, better cut out, fill in 
and mail the coupon right now to THE 
SIMPLEX COMPANY, Dept. L, 1123 
Broadway, New York, or, if you prefer, 
copy the coupon on a post card or in a 
etter. 





THE SIMPLEX COMPANY, Pcblishers, Dept. L, 1123 Broadway, New York 

You may send me, postage prepaid, a complete set of the SIMPLEX PLANS FOR SELLING 
REAL ESTATE, in 8 pocket-size booklets in library container. After receiving them I am to have 
five days in which to examine them, at the end of which time I will either remail them to you or 
send you $5 in full payment for same. I agree not to show them to any one, except members of my 


own family, unless I keep them. 
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and mysticism of the modern Irish drar,. 
“Simon the Cyrenian,” the last play in «he 
volume, is an allegory of the African +... 
placed in a Biblical setting. 

In the field of literary criticism, Pro! »s- 
sor Raymond M. Alden, of Leland S¢,.»- 
ford, has contributed a very sympathe ic 
study of the poetry of Alfred Tennys:n. 
He seems to feel that the poetry, or at 
least the point of view, of the great \\ 
torian is more or less put on the defens: ve 
by recent criticisms, and his conclusion is 
interesting: “Speaking, not as a Tenny- 
sonian, but as one whose business is ‘lie 
study of the history of literature, I «ay 
deliberately that it is to be expected that 
some of the very things which at this »io- 
ment obscure the worth of Tennyson's 
poetry are those which go far to insure it 
a place in the regard of the future.” 
Much sensible advice to the young poet, 
and every young man ought to be some- 
thing of a poet, is included in the bvief 
manual of Verse Writing by Professor 
William Herbert Carruth, also of Leland 
Stanford. The university is to be compli- 
mented on these two volumes. 

Collected Poems, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 

Macmillan. $2.25. Poems, by John Masetield, 

Macmillan. $1.60. The Complete Poetical Works 

of John Hay. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 

The Spires of Oxford, by W. M. Letts. E. P. 

Dutton. $1.25. The Unseen Host and Other 

War Plays, by Percival Wilde. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. $1.25. The Vision Splendid, by 

John Oxenham. New York: Geo. H. Doran. 

$1. Grenstone Poems, by Witter Bynner. New 

York: Frederick A. Stokes. $1.35. Love Son- 

nets of an Office Boy, by S. E. Kiser. Chicago: 

Forbes & Co. Granny Maumee, by Ridgely 

Torrence. Macmillan. $1.50. Alfred Tennyson 

and How to Know Him, by Raymond M. Alden. 

Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 


Verse Writing, by William Herbert Carruth. 
Macmillan. 80 cents. 


Before the Day of Vers Libre 


INCE the death of Watts-Dunton in 

1914 recollections of the quiet house at 
Putney Hill have come from all sides. To 
these have been added Watts-Dunton’s own 
reminiscences and the two volumes of his 
life and letters. Lately we have Mrs. Dis- 
ney Leith’s reminiscences of her cousin, 
the poet Swinburne, and again what is no 
doubt his definitive biography, by Edmund 
Gosse. Mrs. Leith’s book is mainly made 
up of family letters, delightful to receive 
but of no particular literary value. Their 
easy intimacy, however, leaves us as 
familiar with the households of the great 
London literary and art circles of Swin- 
burne’s youth as we are with our own 
neighbors. Now and then a few words give 
a lively characterization of an incident or 
a friend, and Swinburne was one who saw 
his friends with very friendly eyes. For 
its gaiety and vividness a letter to his 
mother is worth quoting: 

From the Gaskells we went on to call on 
Mrs. Proctor—who being a year or so further 
from eighty and nearer ninety than when we 
last met was naturally rather more bright, act- 
ive, witty and amusing than before. I begin to 
believe that old body is immortal. There is not 
an_ atom of show or pretense about her; she 
walks like a girl . . . has the eyes of a hawk, 
and I wish I had half her hearing. She. . . 
talks of Charles Lamb and his sister, Coleridze 
and Wordsworth till one feels as if one might 
and ought, to call on them or at least leave 
ecards for them on the next landing. Keats and 
Shelley seem too young for her to have known 
—and when one remembers that Byron was her 
husband’s schoolfellow and knew him at Har- 
row one feels inclined to say “Dear me I didn’t 
think Lord B. was so young a man (or would 
be if he were alive.“ 

Mrs. Leith’s picture of her kinsman is 
wholly pleasant. One could almost say the 
opposite of the portrait drawn by the pains- 
taking work of Mr. Gosse. Yet this was cer- 
tainly far from Mr. Gosse’s intent. Indeed 
he is extraordinarily careful to leave to the 
general term “extravagances” whatever 
would be likely to prejudice the reader. 
The book is full of scholarly criticism and 
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of interesting facts, intelligently collected, 
sifted and compiled as could be done only 
by one who has the double advantage of 
personal knowledge and all the records. 
But somehow this very elimination and 
evident effort at fairness gives the impres- 
sion that the biographer’s own admiration 
is a bit shaky and that to save our feelings 
he dares not paint the whole man. The 
facts lie ready in due order to the building 
of a character, but the reader must do that 
building for himself. One reads, for in- 
stance, the incidents of Jowett’s friendship 
for his wayward pupil, but one has to vision 
for one’s self the extraordinary pictur- 
esqueness of that friendship and one is 
quite without the key to the wonderful 
affection and patience on the one hand and 
to the submission on the other, a submis- 
sion leading Swinburne even to share 

Jowett’s work on a “Child’s Bible.” | 

Sometimes the description is in the dis- 
tant historical method, as “the mental and 
moral characteristics that distinguished 
this singular being were no less remark- 
able than his physical,” but commonly a 
slyly satiric manner is used in describing 
the youthfully excessive appreciation otf 
the Pre-Raphaelite group. An openly 
humorous treatment would be more sympa- 
thetic. The description of an evening at 
the studio of Ford Madox Brown, while 
neither sympathetic nor humorous is yet 
direct, almost photographic, and is an ex- 
cellent example of what the book gives us 
generously. It introduces one to an amaz- 
ing company with Swinburne the most 
amazing member. 

Every now and then, without breaking off 
talking or bending his body, he hopped onio 
this sofa and presently hopped down again so 
that 1 was reminded of some orange crested 
bird—a hoopoe perhaps—hopping from perch to 
perch in a cage. The contrast between these 
movements and the enthusiasm of his rich and 
flute like voice was very strange. In the course 
of a little time Swinburn’s oddities ceased to 
affect me in the slightest degree, but on this 
first occasion my impression of them was rather 
startling than pleasant. 

For Swinburne’s critics, however, this 
literary scholar has a fine wit. He thus de- 
scribes the literary England of 1862: 

Propriety had prevailed and once more Brit- 
ish poetry had become a beautifully guarded 
park, in which, over smoothly shaven lawns, 
where gentle herds of fallow deer were grazing, 
thrushes sang very discreetly from the boughs 
of ancestral trees, and where there was not a 
single object to be seen or heard which could 
offer the very smallest discomfort to the feelings 
of the most refined mid-Victorian gentlewoman. 
Into this quiet park, to the infinite alarm of the 
fallow deer, a young Bacchus was now pre- 
paring to burst, in the company of a troop of 
Maenads and to the accompaniment of cymbals 
and clattering kettledrums. 

Mr. Gosse gives us so much that we 
eavil at his not giving us more. He has 
a way of alluding to this and that good 
story of Swinburne told him by this or 
that acquaintance, but he does not divulge 
the story, leaving the reader to peer curi- 
ously into darkness and wonder if the tale 
be too undignified for the eyes of gentle 
readers, tho excellent to the biographer’s 
ears. 

Swinburne’s later years were as little to 
the taste of his friend and biographer as 
were his earlier. In their absolute placidity 
they seem as unnatural as the tempestuous, 
irrational years of youth. The deus ex 
machina is, in this later period, to blame. 
Mr. Gosse does not like Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
who was apparently far too much of a 
duenna to suit some of Swinburne’s friends. 
He describes the poet as Icabod, his glory 
departed, meeting admiring visitors at Put- 
ney Hill. 


It is however essential to say that the very 
gentle punctilious old gentleman who received 
them after some delay in the unvarying pres- 
ence of Watts-Dunton, was ver~ far indeed from 
being the brilliant being the scarlet and azure 
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been the wonder and delight and sometimes the 
terror of an earlier generation. He was the 
shadow of that splendid high fiyer. 

One lays down this scholarly work with 
an increased knowledge of Swinburne’s 
career and interests, of course; with nm 
change in the feeling—legacy doubtless 
from our mid-Victorian ancestors, that his 
writings are too exotic to take permanen: 
place in a mighty literature; but with « 
notion that he, himself, was perhaps mor 
odd than shocking. Still we do not perceive 
the personal charm that was undoubtedly 
his, and that bound to him thruout a long 
life the devotion of noble and talented men 
and women. . 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, by Mrs. Disney 

Leith. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. Life of Ai- 


gernon Charles Swinburne, by Edmund Gosse 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


From California 


N collecting and preparing for publica- 

cation the Poems of Charles Warren 
Stoddard. Ina Coolbrith has performed a 
service to American literature which no 
one could perform better than herself. Miss 
Coolbrith was a co-worker with Stoddard 
and Bret Harte on the staff of The Over 
land Monthly in the days of its glory, and. 
as she is, herself, a lyricist of unquestioned 
merit, and laureate of “The Golden State,” 
crowned at the recent exposition, she is 
well equipt to judge which poems of all 
that Stoddard wrote should be collected 
and preserved. The volume includes poems 
written in Stoddard’s honor by Joaquin 
Miller, Thomas Walsh, George Sterling 
and others, and also the best of his own 
verse, the famous “Bells of San Gabriel,” 
“Tamalpais” and the sonnet “Yosemite.” 


Poems, by Charles Warren Stoddard. John 
Lane Company. $1.25. 


A Jewish Version of the Bible 


INCE America has become the second ! 

greatest, if not the greatest, center of 
Jewish population in the world, and these ° 
millions mainly from Eastern Europe have 
become assimilated to American ideals and 
English speech, the need of a Jewish trans- 
lation of the Old Testament scriptures into 
the vernacular has become an urgent one. To 
be sure there have been the noble versions 
made by Christian scholars to which the 
pious Jew might resort, but even the best, 
the American Standard Edition, is more or 
less modified in the translation to favor 
Christian ideals. The large numbers of Eng- 
lish speaking and worshiping Jews in our 
country have deserved to be supplied with 
a version made especially by Jewish schol- 
ars and representing the best modern bib- 
lical learning. This need has been met by 
a new translation of The Holy Scriptures 
According to the Masoretic Text, the work 
of a very able board of Jewish translators 
containing such men as Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
the late Dr. Schechter and Dr. Joseph 
Jacobs, with Prof. Max L. Margolis as 
editor-in-chief. 

The work was first devised some twenty- 
five years ago, but its execution was not 
taken thoroly in hand until 1908. Great 
care has been exercized in bringing the 
Innguage of this new version into perfect 
harmony with the best English style. Be- 
sides the version of Leeser, about the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, the trans- 
lators have taken into consideration the 
great English versions of 1611 and 1885 
as well as the American version of 1901. 
All previous efforts for the translation of 
the Bible into the English language by Jew- 
ish scholars have been the work of indi- 
vidual translators. The present work is the 
first for which a group of men representa- 
tive of Jewish learning among English 
speaking Jews assume joint responsibility. 
The work has a character of its own, 
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The 
Substance of Gothic 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, LittD., LLD., etc. 


Crown 8vo., gilt top, with Portrait, $1.50 net. 


As the recognized authority on Gothic 
architecture, any book by Mr. Cram, whose 
work in connection with the West Point 
Military Academy and _the superb St. 
Thomas Church in New York has achieved 
world-wide admiration, commands atten- 
tion. This volume, however, has a very 
special interest to-day as it discusses in a 
most illuminating manner the civilization 
of the Middle Ages and incidentally of our 
own period. It will be read with much 
interest not only by students of Gothic 
architecture, but by all who are thinking 
deeply of the present world crisis and of 
what is to come after. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 Summer Street Boston 
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wars? is evil allowed? Read 

the answers i this 629 page book 
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tegulate God’s government. Sent i l0¢ fur- 
ther cost or obligation on receipt of 10 cents. 


THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
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FOR SALE OR RENT: Beaytifit hone 


P. Powell at Sorrento, Fla. Fourteen room house 
overlooking a lovely lake. (Miss) Gladys Powell, 
Clinton, New York. 
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Show the patriotism of your 
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serving the country in Army, 
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Congress to make flag official. Size 36 x 24”; red 
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postpaid for $2—a of stars. U. 8. SERVICE 
FLAG CO., 1246 Schofield a Bids. Cleveland, O. 
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aiming as it does.to combine the spirit of 
Jewish tradition with the results of mod- 
ern biblical scholarship. There are many 
places in which this spirit distinguishes the 
translation from Christian versions. For 
example, in the Twenty-fourth Psalm, in- 
stead of following the text reading “Who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity,” 
the new version reads, in accordance with 
an old tradition, “Who hath not taken My 
name in vain.” The translators have 
deemed it best to use thruout “the Lord” 
instead of “Jehovah,” which latter reading 
was adopted by the American revisers. 

In many passages the new reading is pre- 
ferable to any of the great English versions 
preceding it, as, for example, “straight 
paths” instead of “paths of righteousness.” 
In Isaiah 7:14 “young woman” is no doubt 
the correct translation which Christian 
tradition has influenced the great versions 
to read “virgin.” There are cases, however, 
in which the Christian versions, either for 
accuracy or felicity of expression, must be 
preferred. For example, in Isaiah 40:2, 
“Bid Jerusalem take heart” may be just as 
accurate in its translation of the Hebrew, 
but “Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem” 
has a superior English cadence quite its 
own, 

A delightful companion volume to this 
version of the Old Testament has been pre- 
pared by the _ editor-in-chief. Professor 
Margolis. Here he gives The Story of Bible 
Translations with special emphasis upon 
the work that has been done by Jewish 
scholars from the days of Saadya, Rashi 
and David Kimhi down to the present time. 

The Holy Scriptures According to the Maso- 

retic Text, A New Translation. Cloth $1, lea- 

ther $5. The Story of Bible Transiations, by 


Max L. Margolis. 75 cents. The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, Philadelphia. 


Philosophy in the Making 
look into the mind of a thinker, to 
watch the mysterious process of creative 
activity, that is what draws us to study 
the lives or seek the acquaintance of au- 
thors and artists. But when we meet them 
we get no nearer to them and biographers 
usually shunt us off on to trivialities and 
externalities. Even autobiography is mis- 
leading, unless like Pepys the writer uses 
a cipher, for a man is as self conscious in 
posing before an autobiography as he is be- 
fore a camera, 

That is why The Journal of Leo Tolstoi, 
now appearing in the Borzoi translations 
from the Russian, has a distinctive, almost 
a unique value. Tolstoi was very sensitive 
about any one’s looking at the volumes and 
well he might be for he jotted down from 
day to day just what he thought about 
everybody and everything. It might serve 
as a case-book in the psychology of literary 
construction. We can here trace the origin 
and painful growth of those thoughts that 
in their final form seem so clear and con- 
vincing. We can in these pages follow the 
ebb and flow of inspiration. What strikes 
him one day as the revelation of a great 
truth may later seem false or incomprehen- 
sible. For instance take these two entries: 

December 7. I made a note “Violence frees” 
and it was something very clear and important 
and now I don’t remember what it was at all. 

December 23. I have remembered Violence is 
a temptation because it frees us from the strain 
of attention, from the work of reasoning: one 
must labor to undo a knot; to cut it, is shorter. 

Tolstoi was a type of true mystic as 
James pointed out in his “Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience.” Wells might have used 
him as a model for his “Soul of a Bishop.” 
Tolstoi’s visions of the infinite came to him 
in flashes with long intervals of doubt and 
depression between. For instance: 

Not long ago, in the summer, I felt God 


clearly for the first time; that He existed and 
that I existed in Him; and that the only thing 
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OAK and WALNUT 


FURNITURE 


is made of beautiful wood that is 
sawed in our own mill in the 
mountains of North Carolina. We 
specialize in doing interesting in- 
teriors for entire apartments at 
modest prices, including the [ff 
draperies and wupholstering, as if 
well as the solving of problems at [ff 
a distance, such as Hunting 
Lodges—and the furnishing of 
homes worked out from archi- 
tects’ plans. 




























We have every modern facility 
for immediate decoration of your 
choice from our complete line. 
Tell us the pieces you desire and 
we will send samples of fabrics 
and suggestions for color schemes. 
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formities. 
Ray rautman, 646 Dean Buil: ailding, Minneapolis Maine. 


Shovelsful of 
Coal Saved 
Each Day 


This amount of coal saved each day 

will total roundly a half a ton a 

month—surely economy worth while 

and certainly taking the 

ge hy out of the high price 
uel 


This advantage in fuel 
saving is available in its 
fullest measure if you will 
wisely install 


wy INNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 
Automatically regulates the 
drafts and dampers at all 
hours of the day and night 
holding the consumption of 
fuel to just the amount re- 
quired to obtain the tem- 
perature desired. 
Eliminates heating plant at- 
tention and worry. Insures 
comfort, health and safety. 
Used with any kind of heating 
plant—burning coal or gas. 

Sold by the heating trade every- 
where and guaranteed satisfac- 
tory. Write us for booklet. 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2775 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Con-Ser-Tex 


It makes a neat, attractive, durable sur- 
face which will last as long 
as the house itself 





















































This roofing material costs less than most 
others, is inexpensive to lay and for years 
has been giving satisfactory service. 

Wherever a neat, artistic waterproof sur- 
face is wanted CON-SER-TEX should be 
used. It will not leak, buckle, crack, stretch, 
peel or rot. 

CON-SER-TEX is a canvas roofing chemi- 
cally treated to protect the fiber from mildew 
and the detrimental action of the oil in paint. 


Water-proof, Weather-proof, Wear-proof 


Investigate its merits. Send us the dimen- 
sions of your roof, porch floors, sleeping 
balcony, or the surface you want covered. 
We will mail you samples showing quality, 
width, weight, and complete information on 
cost of laying this material. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributor : 

Geo. B. Carpenter_& Co. 430-40 Wells Street 


California Distributors : 
Waterhouse & Price Co. Los Angeles 
The Pacific Building Material Co., San Francisco 














































































































































































































































































































ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 
2 West 47th Street New York City 






















































































that existed was I in Him: in Him, like a limited 
thing in an unlimited thing, in Him also like a 
limited being in which He existed. 

(Horribly bad, unclear. But I felt it clearly 
oe especially keenly for the first time in my 

e.) 

Like every mystic, and every person who 
has a vital religion is in some degree a 
mystic, Tolstoi felt himself to be an in- 
strument in the hands of God. 

Man is a tool of God. At first I thought that 
it was a tool with which man himself was called 
to work; now I have understood that it is not 
man who works, but God. The business of man 
is only to keep himself in order. 

I am a self-moving saw or a living spade and 
its life consists in this, to keep its edge clean 
and sharp. And it will work well enough, and 
its work will be useful. To keep it sharp, and to 
sharpen and sharpen it all the time, that is to 
make oneself always kinder and kinder. . 

During the period covered by this vol- 
ume, 1896-9, Tolstoi was suffering from 
dyspepsia and weakness. Altho he lived for 
more than ten years after, he was then in 
daily expectation of death. In closing a 
day’s record he writes after the date to 
come the initials of the words “If I live.” 
But this expectation was rather hope than 
fear of death for he was soul-weary and 
body-weary and was longing for that other 
life which he saw at times so plainly: 

Man dying little by little (growing old) ex- 
periences that which a sprouting seed ought to 
experience which has not yet transferred its 
consciousness from the seed to the plant. He 
feels that he grows less, but he is not conscious 
of himself there where he increases; in another 
life. I am beginning to experience this. 

Death is a change of ¢ a ch 
of that which I can recognize as myself. And 
therefore fear of death is a horrible supersti- 
tion. Death is a joyous event standing at the 
end of each life. Suffering is sent to people to 
hold them back from death. Otherwise every one 
understanding life and death, would struggle 
toward death. But now it is impossible to go 
toward death unless thru suffering. 

But Tolstoi allowed neither lassitude nor 
illness to stop his reading, thinking and 
working for others. He was constantly 
writing letters to people all over the world 
who wished to follow his teachings, but did 
not know how to go about it and, worse 
still, he had to receive the succession of 
such disciples who made the pilgrimage to 
Yasnaya Polyana. He was busy writing not 
for fame or pleasure, but to raise money 
for the famine sufferers and the Dukhobors, 
the conscientious objectors who thru his 
aid found a refuge in Canada—where, alas, 
they did not escape militarism for they are 
now again liable to conscription. The books 
that were incubating in his mind were 
chiefly his last great novel, “Resurrection,” 
and his drastic criticism of modern art, 
“What Is Art?’ The themes and thoughts 
of these are mingled with details of his 
health and family life, records of visits and 
letters, metaphysical discussions, social 
criticisms, meditations and prayers. It is a 
volume that will be valued by the lovers of 
fragmentary thought as they value the 
Pensées of Pascal, the Journal intime of 
Amiel and the Encheiridion of Epictetus. 
There are quotable passages like these on 
every page: 

I have often wanted to suffer, wanted persecu- 
tion. That means that I was lazy and didn’t 
want to work, so that others should work for 
me, torturing me and I should only suffer. 

Church Christians do not want to serve God, 
but want God to serve them. 

My body is nothing else than that piece of 
everything existing which I am able to govern. 

There is no “woman question.’”’ There is the 
question of equality. for all human beings. The 

“woman question” is only quarrel-hunting. 

Prayer is directed to a personal God, not be- 
cause God is personal. (I even know as a matter 
of fact that He is not personal, because the per- 
sonal is finite and God is infinite), but because 
I am a personal being. I have a little green glass 
in my eye and I see everything green. I cannot 
help but see the world green, altho I know that 
it is not like that. 

Even if that which Marx predicted should 
happen, then the only thing that will happen, 
is that despotism will be passed on. Now the 
capitalists rule but then the directors of the 
working people will rule. 

There is nothing that softens the heart so 








much as the consciousness of one’s guilt, and 
nothing hardens it so much as the consciousnes: 
of one’s right. 

The voluminous notes by Chertkov form 
a veritable cyclopedia of contemporary 
biography and literature for they explain 
every proper name mentioned. 

In this connection we should mention 
that Nathan Haskell Dole’s Life of Count 
Tolstoi has just been reprinted in Crowell’ 
pocket edition of Tolstoi’s works. This i 
a convenient biography for the genera] 
reader, altho not particularly inspiring o, 
profound. 

The Journal of Leo Tolstoi, 1895-1899, trans. 

by Rose Strunsky. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 


$2. The Life of Count Tolstoi, by N. H. Dole 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1. 


A Boy’s Russia 


HE second. volume of Gorky’s autobiog- 
raphy is entitled In the World. The 
first volume, “My Childhood,” left the lit- 
tle fellow kicked out to earn his way at 
thirteen in a world that seems very cruel 
as we follow his boyish history. There is 
something curiously intriguing in the idea 
of Gorky as an assistant in a fashionable 
boot-shop, and, later, as a maker of icons; 
he the iconoclast! His voyages on river 
boats seem more in keeping with his rest- 
less nature that even as a lad made him 
morbid and unhappy. Everywhere there is 
a crowd of figures etched by the acid of 
an unsparing critical faculty. Children see 
thru. disguises but few boys of thirteen 
would be capable of sharply analyzing 
every one they met. The reader wonders 
if there are really more coarse and brutal 
people in Russia than in other lands, or 
would Gorky have found the bad and re- 
pulsive anywhere he might have lived? His 
eyes see the world as tho it had no atmos- 
phere, and its outlines are harsh and ugly. 
We feel as never before the depressing part 
that winter plays in Russia. The long and 
bitter cold shuts people up together too 
long and is too bare of wholesome out-of- 
door recreation. The boy seemed to come 
alive anew with every spring, and the hap- 
piest pages in the book describe the days 
in the summer woods with his wonderful 
grandmother as his sole companion. The 
cook on one of the boats incessantly urged 
the little Pyeshkov to read, and the lad 
read everything that he could lay hands 
upon, getting in that way a desultory edu- 
cation. But his world is a horrible one. 
The vast melancholy of Russia is in these 
pictures, but a nation capable of loving 
and dying for freedom is not hopeless but 
full of noble possibilities which Gorky may 
see realized. 


In the World, by Maxim Gorky. The Century 
Company. $2. 


The Soul of a City 


EWARK is a business-like municipal- 

ity. When she celebrated recently her 
250th anniversary she had to have a prize 
poem, of course, to fit the ocersion. A civic 
committee of one hundred, under the chair- 
manship of Franklin Murphy, thereupon 
started an advertising campaign thruout 
the country to induce every American bard 
to enter the lists on his own particular 
Pegasus. Each poem was submitted under a 
pseudonym in order that it might be judged 
without reference to the author’s previous 
fame. The prize winners and the poems 
judged worthy of honorable mention have 
been compiled in The Newark Anniversary 
Poems with a foreword by Henry W. 
Wack, editor of The Newarker. 

The experiment was a success. It pays 
to advertise; or, in the more refined phrase 
of one of the competitors, “Ye have done 
well to hang harps in the wind.” The 
poetry included in this anthology of New- 
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ark is much above the average level of an- 
niversary verse and form a worthy tribute 
to the great city. Our chief criticism is that 
so many of the bards celebrant found it nec- 
essary to apologize for their task; they too 
frequently assumed that writing poems to 
the eyebrows of fair Newark was an act that 
required explanation. One begins his verse: 
“\Vrite a poem of Newark? I think you 
are mad!” Ele goes on to remark: “A city 
of America in this conglomerate era is a 
huge and writhing indigestion.” Even the 
first prize poem has a mournful antichorus 
which points out that factory conditions in 
the city are dismal and dehumanizing. 
Some few poets fly for refuge to the sleepy, 
semi-rural Newark of Puritan days; near- 
ly all dip into the future and prophesy 
that by and by Newark will be a wonderful 
place, but they seem a little frightened of 
the whirr and clangor of the big industrial 
town of the present. But Newark cannot 
be as bad as she is painted or she would 
not have placed so high a premium on 
yoetry. It is a refreshing sight to see the 
poets of a nation paying court where 

Puritan Newark, 

The Martha of cities, 

Careful and provident 

Sits at her spindles. 

The Newark Anniversary Poems, with intro- 


ductory chapters by Henry Wellington Wack. 
Laurence J. Gomme, New York. $1.25. 


On Being Twins 

HERE is something weird about being 

twins, quite apart from the relative in- 
frequency of the phase or predicament—ap- 
proximately 1:90.6. The condition, among 
humans, arouses wonder as to the extent 
of the identity in the matter of “soul” and 
secret thoughts. Those of us who are not 
twins are also inclined to treat the rest of 
us rather flippantly; they do not seem to 
be able to take us seriously. But Dr. New- 
map has made a serious study of the prob- 
lem of twins among mammals—especially 
armadillos, which have a way of producing 
multiple offspring as a regular thing. He 
has also gathered up the results of other 
people’s studies and has presented them in 
a very interesting way. 

Wilder’s theory of duplicate twins, that 
they are derived from the same fertilized 
egg, is supported by a variety of evidence. 
Newman’s studies introduce several new 
factors into the speculations and interpre- 
tutions of the problems. For example, the 
fact that mirror-imaging sometimes ap- 
pears among human twins, so that one is 
a left-hand duplicate of the other, sug- 
gests a separation of the two halves some- 
what later than that which results in two 
identical but independent systems of sym- 
metry. 

These studies have a bearing on many 
general and special biological problems— 
such as the determination of sex; the dif- 
ference between sex as a physiological fact 
vynd sexual differentiation of bodily char- 
acters; the heredity of the tendency to 
produce twins, and as to whether this is 
transmitted by the paternal or the mater- 
nal element in reproduction; the nature 
and the significance of symmetry reversals ; 
the modes of inheritance in various types 
of twins. The bulk of the book is devoted 
to the armadillos, first because the author 
hus made an extensive study of this group 
of animals, and second because these 
studies furnish the largest mass of direct 
evidence on the problems. The book is 
necessarily technical in parts, but the por- 
tions of concern to the general reader only 
can be read by a judicious skipper with 
great interest. 

The Biology of Twins (Mammals), by Horatio 


moses Newman. University of Chicago Press 
$1.25. 
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900 S. Michigan Ave. 
C 3ith St. and Broadway 


KARPEN & BROS, 


Chicago 
New York 


A luxurious English lounging 
chair which shows the careful 


Karpen workmanship. The legs 
are of solid mahogany; ¢ 
cushions are down filled. 






here is solid comfort 

in Karpen Furniture 
—the comfort of luxuri- 
ous lines that fit every curve of your body 
and of thick, soft cushioning into which 
you sink deep and restfully. 
Hundreds of tiny, wonderfully flexible springs, 
hidden in softest cotton or down, give you that 
velvety buoyancy of complete restfulness. 
This Karpenesque upholstery is a vital part of 


Karpen Furniture 


Ask your dealer to show you Karpen Furni- 
ture, that you may judge for yourself its com- 
fort, its beauty,and its permanency. If your 
dealer does not have it, send us 14¢ for illus- 
trated book No. 1210 of Karpen Furniture in 
period and modern styles, obtainable singly or 


























WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. BE. E, HALE. D. D., and other Unitarian literature Sent 
FREE. Address P. O. M., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 


2 Oh, You Skinny! 


Why stay thin as a rail? You don’t have tol 
And you don’t have togo through life with a chest 
that the tailor gives you; with arms of childish 
Strength; with legs you can hardly stand on. And 
what about that stomach that flinches every time 
you try asquare meal Are you a pill-jeeder? 

Do expect Health and Strength in 
tabloid form” throurh pills, potions and 
other exptoited pittie? 

You can’t do it; it can’t be done. 

The only way to he well is to build up your hody— 
all of it—through nature's methods—nvt by m- 
pering the stomach. It is not fate that is makinz 
you a failuve; it’s that poor, emaciated body of 
yours; your half-sickness shows plain in your face, 





culture instructor in the world. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
MASTER OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
268 Park Building. Newark, N. J. 
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—1000 illustrations of gilts tes all the 


Reliance 


Putting away his “diplomatic” pen Uncle 
Sam picks up this pencil. A patriotic souve- 
nir that is useful, interesting and ornamental. 
It is a really first class lead pencil made from 
S. cartridge shell with a 
loop on the.end for attaching it to a chain. 
It stands inside the wooden fig- 

‘ ncle Sam who is beat 
painted in the National colors. 
» a complete gift, in 
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n to the discrimi- 


nating giver who knows that daintiness, 
originality and thoughtfulness in gift giving 
are more to be sought after than showy ex- 
pensiveness. The Pohlson catalog enables its 
possessor to avoid overbuying and to send a 
— ot to all on the Christmas list. 
h ably ingenious book will 
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Game Farmer 


Write for these 
two books which 
tell all about this 
interesting and profitable 
work, ‘‘Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure’’ is 
sent free on request. It 
treats of the subject as a 
whole; describes the many 
me birds, tells of their 
ome and habits, etc. 
‘‘American Pheasant 
Breeding and Shooting”’ is 
sent on receipt of 10c in 
stamps. It is a complete 
manualonthe subject. 
HERCULES POWDER, CO, 
1037 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ja the City of Mew York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 

277 Broadway, New York City. 
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Shelltex 
Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 
Economy 


+ Style 
Economical, besides 

being comfortable 

and stylish, for they 

protect the glasses from break- 

age and save extra lenses. 

Like all Shur-ons— Quality Guaranteed. 


At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


253 Andrew Street Rochester, N, Y. 
<—mmTratenark Established 1864 




















The correct statements found in an ex- 
amination paper are of no value to the 
teacher, but he can learn something from 
the mistakes. For that reason the school- 
boy “howlers”—to use a Briticism—should 
be taken seriously. In looking over a list 
of humoristic answers recently given in the 
Regents’ examination of the State of New 
York I find that they can be readily re- 
ferred to a few simple forms of misunder- 
standing. The majority come from the use 
of a wrong word similar in sound, such, for 
instance, as the following: 

A blizzard is the inside of a hen. 

When Cicero delivered his oration he was a 
prefix. 

Sixty gallons make one hedgehog. 

When the British got up in the morning and 
saw the Americans on the opposite hill they 
threw up their breakfast (breastworks). 

A permanent set of teeth consists of eight 
canines, eight cuspids, two molars and eight 
cuspidors. 

Climate is caused by the emotion of the earth 
around the sun. 

Pompeii was destroyed by an eruption of 
saliva from the Vatican. 

The Government of England is a_ limited 
mockery. 

Georgia was founded by people who had been 
executed. 

Geometry teaches us how to bisect angels. 

Achilles was dipped in the river Styx to make 
him immoral. 

These are simply malapropisms. They 
are always funny, especially when the 
wrong word is more appropriate than the 
right one. We are any of us liable to make 
such “lapis lazuli” at times in speaking or 

—if we are ear-minded—in writing. It is 
sometimes a symptom of mental disease, 
the Freudians would give it a sinister sig- 
nificance, but we all know of persons ad- 
dicted to such mistakes, who are certainly 
not defective either mentally or morally. 
The trait is so marked that it is used as 
the distinguishing characteristic of comic 
personages, such as Shakespeare’s Dogberry 
in “Much Ado About Nothing.” Sheridan’s 
Mrs. Malaprop in “The Rivals,” and Shil- 
laber’s “Mrs. Partington” in quite too many 
volumes. 

In most of the cases under consideration 
the mistakes result from defective hearing 
on the part of the pupil or. defective enun- 
ciation on the part of the teacher, perhaps 
the latter as often as the former. Can you 
eatch a strange name or a foreign word 
the first time you hear it casually uttered? 
Then remember that the technical terms 
you are using. are strange names and for- 
eign words to your pupils and pronounce 
them as such distinctly. 

“Blizzard” is just as sensible a word for 
crop as gizzard if people only thought so, 
and Cicero might have been called a “pre- 
fix” as well as a prefect. Such mistakes 
then are no indication of irrationality. The 
last two are probably mere misspellings. 
Poor Achilles has a bad time in the ex- 
aminations. A British schoolboy wrote that 
“his mother dipt him in the river Stinks 
and he became intolerable.” 

The blunders of the next class are more 
serious, for they show confusion of ideas or 
mismatched definitions : 

A vacuum is a large empty space where the 
Pope lives. 

The alimentary canal is located in the north- 
ern part of Indiana. 

The rosetta stone was a missionary to Turkey. 

A mountain pass is a pass given by the rail- 
road to its employees so that they can spend 





their vacation in the mountains. 


A Number of Things 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
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A mountain range is a large cook stove. 

The qualifications of a voter at a school ; 
ing are that he must the father of a child 
eight weeks, 

The first Governor of Massachusetts was 
Salem Witchcraft. 

The stomach is just south of the ribs. 

But the last of the above is the naty=al 
result of the one-sided view of the wld 
that geographers persist in taking. ‘he 
only way to avoid giving the erroneous im- 
pression that we are living on the upper 
half of the world is to have the maps turned 
over occasionally as tennis or chess players 
change sides alternately. I don’t remember 
what Miss Stone’s Christian name was but 
I don’t believe it was so pretty as 
“Rosetta.” 

The last category is small, unfortunately, 
for it does not indicate stupidity, but rather 
the contrary: 

The skeleton is what is left after the insides 
have been taken out and the outsides have been 
taken off. 

A circle is a round straight line with a hole 
in the middle. 

Gravitation is that if there were none we 
should fly away. 

These are funny because of their oddity, 
They really are ingenious attempts at ex- 
temporizing a definition of something which 
evidently is quite clearly conceived. No 
scientist has yet been able to tell what 
gravitation “really is” any better than is 
done here. To go farther and say that 
“gravitation is the force which” is to dip 
into mythology. One might well pick out 
these three students for the making of 
future scientists, 


s* 
A good pun is better than a bad epigram, 
; * 


ss 
A lady friend of mine has become an 
esoteric Buddhist. She’s so tenderhearted 
that she would not kill a living creature for 
food, not even a spider or a fly. 
> 


s¢ 


A four year old youngster of my ac- 
quaintance was naughty and his mother 
told him, “Go upstairs and ask God to for- 
give you.” After a little while he came 
down and his mother asked: “Did you?” 
The boy’s reply was somewhat evasive: 
“God wasn’t in but I called up Mrs. God 
and told her and I think she -vill tell him 
when he comes in.” Evidently the need of 
a feminine intercessor is a natural one. 

a 


*? 

What a pity the cinematograph was not 
invented. in the sixteenth century. Henry 
VIII could have taken a picture of his 
wife, 

o 
*¢ 

The Russian revolution is a_ recent 
event, yet the fertile soil of Holy Russia 
has already brought forth legends of it. 
Here is one as told by Paul Claudel in the 
Mercure de France: 


Not long ago a peasant woman of the 
village of Budnia in the vicinity of Wy- 
dranka, gave birth to a son. All went we!l!. 
Vhe father of the little one was gone—gone 
where all our men are gone—but the neig!i- 
bors gave advice and aid. The godfather 
and godmother were called and. as_ thie 
parish was some miles from the villag:. 
they took the newborn child and carrie 
it to the priest for baptism. When the part) 
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arvived at the priest’s house the godmother 
began to unwrap the babe, but what was 
her horror to see that it had been trans- 
formed into a butcher’s cleaver! She 
shrieked and the priest gave it to the god- 
facher and thrust them outside his door. 

Confounded and chagrined, they took 
the homeward road to tell the child’s 
mother, but as they entered her house the 
cleaver again took the form of a baby. The 
mother refused to believe the story they 
told and insisted upon the child being car- 
ried again to baptism. So they undertook 
the journey again, and this time the child 
was changed into a bundle of cords such 
as the peasants use for tying the loads on 
their carts. This time the priest was less 
rude but nevertheless he sent the good 
people away. On their return the child re- 
gained his natural form, and the patient 
godmother said: “We must try a third 
time, for so the Trinity ordains.” 

The third time the child became a beau- 
tiful plant with purple flowers. The priest 
then said: “Since this is a thing living 
and blossoming, baptism must be tried as. 
the only safety against the wiles of the 
devil.” No sooner said than done, and when 
the sacrament was completed the flower 
became a human being. Then the infant 
—_ and said: 

Good father, thou hast done well to 
baptize me in spite of all, for this is the 
truth of it: If I had remained an ax, Holy 
Russia would have seen bloody days, altho 
it would have gained freedom. If thou hadst 
baptized the bundle of cords the Germans 
would have enslaved it. But thou hast bap- 
tized a living flower—and that means that 
liberty shall flourish ” 


Each age is entitled to think its own 
fashions are the most comfortable and 
beautiful. The Quarterly Review of 1864 
says: 


We are inclined to think that female at- 
tire at the present day is, upon the whole, 
in as favorable a state as the most vehe- 
ment advocates for what is called “nature 
and simplicity” could desire. It is a cos- 
tume in which they can dress quickly, walk 
nimbly, eat plentifully, stoop gracefully, 
and, in short, perform all the duties of life 
without let or hindrance. 

Ever see a fashion plate of the sixties or 
a stage scene of that period? 

” 


** - 
The more one takes of a soft drink the th 
more temperate he is. CN you. 
. 
ss 
The maverick quatrain is branded. It 
was corraled in Cuba. 


“Seely adie” cups te Ulin We eak Mm te Nt bore Kounk EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTeEr, N.Y. 
Independent of September 1, beg to inform 
you the author is Edmund D’Haraucourt 
and it is set to music by Paolo Tosti— 
happily untranslated. The quatrain is mis- — — 


— Ee 
quoted being the first line of thirteen, and iL a —_ = LOOT 
three next to the last. The full poem reads: yn N — ill a 
Partir, c’est mourir un peu, 
C’est mourir A ce qu’ou aime 
On laisse un peu de soi-meme 
En toute heure et dans tout lieu. 


C’est toujours de deuil d’un veeu, | 
Le denier vers un pocme | ane IROUFING Et 


C’est mourir 4 ce qu’ou aime, an 
is Sas ee, ok ed oe Be, le Insures greatest resistance to rust and corrosion, and PAGINA 


Et jusqu’a Padieu supréme eke gives positive protection from fire and weather. "Ory 


C’est son Ame l’ou séme, 5 nsoinen Specially adapted for roofing and siding factories, | *"s# 
Que l’ou séme en chaque adieu ; 1) Se adystahe 


Facts Cost meurir Ge ben. i sete $ shops, farm buildings, warehouses, garages, etc. one 


osti’s music is equal to the beautifu | Insist 1 upon having Corrugated and \ 7 We also manufacture Sheet and Tin 
, =~ 1 1 Formed Roofing and Siding Products Mill Products of every description, ||| 
: 4 pe Tarras made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE Cop- c including Keystone Copper Steel 
: A, : LARTAS. per Steel Galvanized Sheets—high- KE Tl E Black and Galvanized Sheets, Roof- 
Habana, Cuba est quality and best known galvan- s ing Tin Plates, etc. This material 
I have received several versions in re- | ized sheets manufactured. Actual ‘ gives unequaled service for Tanks, 


: 4 time and service tests have proved Flumes, Culverts, Roofing, Spout- 
yonse to my challenge but I hesitate to | the superior durability of the copper ing, Cornices, and all forms of ex- 


— 
publish them. If they are better than mine steel alloy. Look for the Keystone Oppe ete’ posed sheet metal work. Sold by 
! should be jealous. If they are poorer they added below regular brand. R 9 leading sheet metal merchants. 
ould not deserve publication. The entire | fj 
vm which Mr. Tartas so kindly furnished | 
s would be easier to translate than the 
atrain because it is less epigrammatic. 
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Send for booklets **Better Buildings’’ and *‘Copper—Its Effect upon Steel for Roofing Tin’’ | 
valuable to every builder, contractor and owner of roofs. 


AMERICAN ‘SHEET AND Lee Rass COMPANY, p Caneel Cees | Frick K Bidg., Petey, f Pa, 
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Investment 
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Borrower — Long- 
established, widely- 
known steel company. 


Assets—Six to one. 


Earnings— N early 


ten to one. 


Maturities and De- 
nominations—3 to 15 
years; $500 and 
$1000. 
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Market Place Talks 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 





THE NEW HAVEN TANGLE 


Haven & Hartford Railroad is of 

particular interest at this time be- 
cause of recurring rumors of a receivership 
which would affect the holdings of many 
hundreds of widows and orphans in New 
England and elsewhere. New Haven is be- 
ginning to appear somewhat in the same 
position as that of the once-prominent man 
who did not succeed in acquiring a com- 
petence in his youth and tried to live on 
his past reputation when he became aged 
and had no earning capacity. New Haven 
has been held by so many families for years 
and years that they refuse to believe that 
it is not a good security fundamentally and 
it would not be surprizing if sentiment 
played a great part in the opinion of some 
bankers with respect to it. 

It is a fact that few people seem to want 
to approach the New Haven situation with- 
out the aid of a whitewash brush. The ten- 
dency prevails that stockholders should try 
and forget the past and make the company 
exist in spite of the cancer which is grad- 
ually destroying it. The New Haven is 
afflicted with too many expensive parasites 
which have undermined its resources, yet 
those in charge of its finances seem to per- 
sist that if the ship can be kept afloat a 
while longer the leaks can be mended. Per- 
haps they can, but in the meantime the de- 
lay causes the stockholders to suffer. 

Just before the two issues of notes of the 
New Haven and the New England Naviga- 
tion Company, aggregating $45,000,000, 
matured in May, 1917, there were many 
rumors of a receivership which deprest the 
market value of the stock so that it sold off 
from 52% in January, 1917, to 374 in Feb- 
ruary, and even after the financing was 
assured the stock sold at 328. Afterwards 
there was a rally to around 47 but it has 
declined since to around 22. Whenever dis- 
turbing rumors deprest the market value of 
the stock, the financial press ‘was almost 
vehement in its statements to the effect that 
it was known on the best authority that 
the rumors of a receivership were without 
foundation, that the maturities in May 
would be taken care of and that nothing 
short of very drastic legislation could take 
the property out of the hands of its stock- 
holders, 

The $45,000,000 notes matured on May 
1 and were paid thru the proceeds of a new 
issue of Collateral Trust 5 per cent notes 
due on April 15, 1918, sold by a strong 
syndicate of bankers at 99.04, on a 6 per 
cent investment basis. The uncertainty 
about the maturity now over, the stock had 
a rally but it was only temporary for, as 
has been stated, when the question of ma- 
turity in 1918 loomed upon the horizon, 
again fresh rumors of a receivership began 
to go their way. Last April, the announce- 
ment was made that tentative plans were 
being made to finance the New Haven’s 
requirements thru the sale of a new issue 
of preferred stock if the necessary authori- 
zation could be obtained from the several 
state legislatures and the company’s stock- 
holders. The company asked for permission 
to sell at par not more than 500,000 shares 
of the new preferred stock which would be 


[i position of the New York, New 


a 7 per cent cumulative issue. It w:s 

planned to sell the stock before the n 

issue of notes matured in 1918, so that the 

company would have a clean slate as fir 

as refunding was concerned at any rate. 
THE CAUSES 

The New Haven situation is such an in- 
volved one that volumes could be written 
on it which would make interesting read- 
ing. Let it suffice for us to say that the 
cause of all the trouble is conceded to have 
been the purchase of many electric traction 
and power properties at exorbitant figures. 
The New Haven proper is in physically 
good shape and is a modern railroad, essen- 
tially well-fitted to serve the needs of a 
growing manufacturing territory. The com- 
pany’s capitalization is divided between 
$157,000,000 stock, $157,000,000 deben- 
tures, $58,000,000 in mortgage bonds and 
$45.000,000 in notes, besides contingent lia- 
bilities in the form of guaranteed securities 
of subsidiary companies. 

The New Haven increased its capitaliza- 
tion from 1903 to 1915 by $363,000,000 and 
by the sale of securities representing this 
increase was obtained the sum of $388,000,- 
000. During the same period there was 
acquired additional property with book 
values of $226,000,000 for properties in the 
railroad system and $167,000,000 for “‘out- 
side” properties, including $100.000,000 for 
traction lines, making a total of $393,000,- 
000 in book values. The New Haven’s out- 
side investments have been the cause of all 
its troubles. While their possession elim- 
inated competition, they must have been ac- 
quired at fabulous prices, as properties of 
that sort go, or else they would show an 
earning power somewhat commensurate 
with the cost. And this is said advisedly, 
with due consideration for rising costs of 
material, wages and taxes. There is a point 
where we can say that low rates have 
helped to cause receiverships, but in this 
case there seems to be no doubt that the 
usual conditions are less of a factor than 
the cost of the properties at prices beyond 
all reason. 

For instance, the Rhode Island Com- 
pany is carried on the New Haven’s books 
at a value of $24,352,336 and represents 
stock of the par value of $9,685,500. The 
Rhode Island reported earnings in the cal- 
endar year 1916 amounting to $303,318 
after all charges, or approximately 3} per 
cent on the stock’s par value. The New 
Haven issued in payment for the $9,685,- 
500 stock, the 4 per cent debentures of the 
Providence Securities Company in the 
amount of $19,899,000, which it subse- 
quently assumed. 

The New England Navigation Company 
$49,405,500 stock is owned by the New 
Haven and carried on its books at over 
$53,000,000. In the calendar year 1916, the 
company earned a surplus of only $28,942, 
but even this showed an increase of $141,- 
448 over the year 1915. The Connecticut 
Company’s $40,000,000 stock is owned by 
the New Haven thru the New England 
Navigation. The Connecticut Company is 
the only important subsidiary which ap- 
pears to show a respectable surplus, report- 
ing in 1916 a balance after fixt charges 
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amounting to $1,678,488, or sufficient to 
pay 4 per cent on its capital stock. 

The New York, Westchester & Boston 
has $5,000,000 stock, $4,924,937, or 98.49 
percent, of which is owned by the New 
Haven. This road was built in the hopes 
of securing such traffic as would come from 
the development of suburban communi- 
ties in Westchester County, New York, 
and extends from 177th Street in 
New York City to White Plains and 
Larchmont. The company has $21,390.- 
000 First Mortgage 43 per cent bonds 
which are guaranteed as to principal and 
interesting by the controlling company. The 
stock is carried on the books of the New 
Haven at a value of $6,241,952. The New 
Haven also owns $5,462.888 book value of 
this company’s notes and has made ad- 
vances to it amounting to $3,727,325. This 





property has barely earned its operating 
expenses since completion and in 1916 
showed a net income of but $22,553 against 
fixed charges for interest, etc., amounting to 
$1,565,802. The company’s first mortgage 
bonds sold recently at 38 altho they were 
originally issued at 96}. 

Does any one wonder that people worry 
about the New Haven? Is it a marvel that 
even bankers try to postpone the event of 
bringing this patient to the operating table? 
It is believed that there are valuable 
equities behind the New Haven stock, irre- 
spective of the company’s losses. to war- 
rant the interests of its partners being pro- 
tected. This is in spite of the adverse action 
of the stock market, which would seem to 
indicate otherwise. But the stock market 
is not infallible, which assertion is proved 
by the fact that while the price of New 
Haven stock forecast a receivership in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, there was none and the ma- 
turing ndtes were paid. Ut has been pro- 
posed to sell all of the New Haven’s out- 
side properties just as soon as a favorable 
price or arrangement can be made with re- 
sponsible parties. 

While the various interests have been 
studying plans which were intended to save 
the situation, the great obstacle in the path 
of a speedy readjustment of the company’s 
affairs has been the Federal and state gov- 
ernments, and the courts. First a court de- 
eree ordered the dissolution of the New 
Haven as a holding company, when the 
Massachusetts courts declared illegal a plan 
which guaranteed $67,000,000 in cash to 
pay floating debts and make needed im- 
provements. Then followed the depression 
in business which began with the war in 
1914 and continued until early in 1915. 
Everything has tended to hamper the com- 
pany and even public opinion was great- 
ly adverse so that operating efficiency was 
greatly lessened. 

The chairman of the board, Mr. Howard 
Elliott, made a statement early this year 
in which he said that for several years 
efforts had been continuous to have the 
laws affecting the company in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island made 
uniform, and, he felt that as there was a 
chance of securing this change it might be 
possible to adopt a plan for taking care 
of the company’s floating debts. Mr. Elliott 
pointed out that the balance after fixed 
charges had increased from $182.960 in 
1914 to $5,554,977 in 1916, that the various 
departments had been reorganized and 
strengthened and that new methods had 
been introduced. 

THE PROBLEMS 

The problems of the company are many 
and involved. There must be adopted some 
adequate plan for handling the large float- 
ing debt and to take care of maturing obli- 
gations, expenditures for improvements and 
additions. It was the consensus of opinion 
among the [Continued on page 75 





Buy Sound 6% Bonds 


ERE is offered you a truly fundamental investment, based on 
the daily life and work of the people of the United States—a 
first mortgage on the first necessity of existence, a roof over 

head, The earnings of each property mortgaged to guard your in- 
vested funds, are earnings that grow directly out of the housing and 





Based on the Daily Life and 
Daily Work of the People 


the industry of the nation, 


This is the firm and secure basis of every bond safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan and offered under our recommendation. Each bond 
is a direct first mortgage on a high grade income-earning office or 
apartment building in one of the largest cities in the country. 


We emphasize the soundness of theso bonds rather than the attrac- 
tive interest rate they bear—6%. This yield is the logical rate under 
war time conditions, It aics investors to meet advancing living 
costs and burdens caused by the war. 
government war bonds and other low interest rate securities, 


Write today for our booklet, “Acid Tests of Investments in War 
Time,” and our current Investment List, describing a variety of these 
sound bonds, in $1,000 and $500 amounts, maturing in two toten years, 
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6% with Safety 


It averages up the return on 


Ack for Circular No. J-712 


Established 1882 


NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 


Branch Offices: 


Derroir 
Penobscot Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Loeb Arcade Bldg. 


CINCINNATI 
Mercantile Library Bldg, 


Kansas City 
207 Republic Bldg. 


DayToONn 
701-3 Lindsey Bldg. 


S:W.STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 1905 


CHICAGO 


Straus Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
514-15 Stock Exchange Bldg. 


San FRANCISCO 
Crocker Bldg. 
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Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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Real Estate 


Bills Receivable 
Cash on Deposit 


Charles G. Thompson 
Henry Parish 
Frederic W. Stevens 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Fdmund L. Baylies 
Henry A. C. Taylor 
Columbus O’D. Iselin 
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Bonds and Mortgages .. 
Loans on Collaterals ... 


Cash in Company’s Vaults 


Accrued Int., Rents, Suspense Acc’t, &c. 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value).... 


$40,145,460.37 


Henry Parish, Jr., lst Vice-Pres. 
J. Louis van Zelm, Asst. Secy. 
S. M. B. Hopkins, 3rd Vice-Pres. 
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3,388,137.73 


CHARTERED IN 1830 


New York Life Ins. and Trust Co. 


52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 

Grants Annuities. Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 

Manages Property as Agent for the owners. Allows interest on 
deposits payable after ten days’ notice. Legal Depository 
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Capital 
Surplus 


(Market Value) 
Deposits in Trust 
Life Insurance Fund 
Annunity Fun 
Interest Due 


Trust and Money in Suit. 


Accepts Only Private Trusts and Declines All Corporation or Other Public Trusts 


STATEMENT—At the Close of Business on the 8th day of September, 1917. 


Stock 
Fund _ and 


HENRY PARISH, Chairman of the Board 
TRUSTEES 


W. Emlen Roosevelt 
Augustus D. Juilliard 


Henry Lewis ¥ 
Cleveland H. I 
Thomas Denny 


lorris 
Jodge 


Lincoln Cromwell 


Paul Tuckerman 
Walter Kerr 


Howard Townsend 
Eugene Delano 
Alfred E. Marling 
Moses Taylor 
Edward M. Townsend 


WALTER KERR, President 


Irving L. Roe, Secretary. 
Zeger W. van Zelm, 2nd Vice-Pres, 


Corer eres eseeseseere 


Undivided Profits 


John C. Vedder, Asst. Secw. 
Algernon J. Purdy, Asst. Secy. 
William B. Austin, Asst. Secy. 


$1,000,000.00 


3,472,296.31 
32,050,204.47 
360,996.42 
2,345,393.71 
916,569.46 


$40,145,460.37 


Edward J. Hancy 
Henry Parish, Jr. 
Nicholas Biddle 
William M. Cruikshank 
Stephen P. Nash 

Lewis Spencer Morris 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


The Story of the Week. 

oo respects is “Only One Lump, Please” a most effective 
title? 

2. Write a composition on “How My Class Can Assist Mr. 
Hoover in the reduction of the consumption of sugar.” 

3. Read the item concerning the impeachment of the Governor 
of Texas. Write an exposition on “The Characteristics of an 
Ideal Governor.” 

4. Unite with two of your fellow students in writing a sympo- 
sium on woman suffrage. The first student should write on 
“Is the Woman Suffrage Cause Nearing Success?” The sec- 
ond, on “Reasons that Prompt One to Believe in Woman 
Suffrage.” The third, on “Reasons that Prompt One to Dis- 
believe in Woman Suffrage.” When the three papers have 
been read to the class, the class should appoint a student to 
write a short concluding paragraph which sums up the series 
of papers. 

. Prepare a speech in which you show that it is equally unpa- 
triotic for employers to demand excessive profits, and for 
workmen to take part in strikes in time of war. End your 
speech by showing what methods the Government is taking 
to end the labor troubles. 

G6. Prepare a speech in which you show your fellow students 
what they may say to their parents in order to interest them 
in buying the second issue of Liberty Bonds. 

. Read “Copperheads and German Gold.” Then prepare a speech 
suitable to be given to an assemblage of voters in your dis- 
trict, on “Reasons Why the Soap-Box Orator, the Anti- 
American Periodical, and the Alien Suspect Should Be Sup- 
rest with a Stern Hand.” 

8. Write a paragraph of argument designed to show that the 
Germans are certain to lose in the U-boat war. 

9. Prepare a speech on “The Character of the German Military 
Government as Shown by the Rumanian Plot.” 


Editorial Articles. 

1. Write a brief of “Counting Our Blessings.” Point out the 
ways in which it is a remarkably well organized composition. 
. Write a précis, or summary, of “Paying for the War.” 


Sas Countryside. 

1. Consider the various articles concerning the exterior appear- 
ance, and the interior furnishings, of artistic houses. Then 
write a short article on “A Beautiful House, Within and 
Without.” 

2. Consider the various articles concerning gardening and poul- 
try keeping. Show in what ways these articles fulfill the 
rhetorical demands for popular technical articles, and for 
directions. 

The Paradox of Prussian Peace. By Norman Angell. 

1. Show in what way the article is an example of the use of 

cause and effect. 


The Women Behind the Guns. By genet A og Whitney. 
. Write a short exposition on the theme, e war has made 
many changes in the conditions of women in England.” 
SECTION II. LITERATURE. 


‘The Cult of the Bad Boy. 
What criticisms of fiction are emphasized in the article? 

2 Tell something concerning the following books mentioned in 
the article: “Poor Richard’s Almanac”; Aldrich’s “Bad 
Boy”; Hughes’s “Tom Brown”; “Tom Sawyer”; “Penrod” ; 
“Sandford and Merton.” 


A Bill for the Promotion of Sectionalism. 

1. What is the influence of books and periodicals on national 
life? How may your choice of reading affect your own life 
decisively ? 

Making My Pen Behave. By Burges Johnson. 

1. Sum up the points that the writer makes on honesty in liter- 
ary work. Tell how you may apply these points to your own 
work in composition. 

SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 

1. Give the meaning and the derivation of every one of the fol- 
lowing words prominent in The Story of the Week: conserva- 
tion, impeach, amendment, judiciary, badgering, compromize, 
commodities, atrocious, corruption, inheritance, adjourn, Sinn 
Fein, Rumanian, Copperheads, U-boats, strikes. 

SECTION IV. GRAMMAR, 


1. Point out examples of the following in the first editorial arti- 
cle: three different types of sentences; four different uses of 
adverbial modifiers : four different uses of nouns; an adjectival 
clause; an adverbial clause; a clause used as object. 


ou 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOI. OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK CITY 


I. Nationalism and the Public Press—“A Bill for the Promc. 


L 


tion of Sectionalism.” 

“It was not the Constitution that united the United States.’ 
Can you prove this? And this: “It was the railroads and the 
uniform postal rate.” 

“There is danger of another ‘Mason and Dixon line,’” etc. 
Explain the allusion. Study the evidences in your own com- 
munity that justify this statement ; that prove that the danger 
is exaggerated. 


. “The proposed zone rate may prove to be as great a blow to 


the Union,” etc. Analyze the paragraph which follows; does 
it justify this statement? 


4. “Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” In what sense is this quotation 
appropriate? 
II, Free Speech in Peace Times and During War—“Copper- 


heads and German Gold.” 


1. What is the significance of the word “copperhead” in the 


3. 


4. 


above title? 


. What justification, under the Constitution, does the “soap 


box orator” find for himself? What is the answer to this 
justification ? 

Suppose the Senate takes up the request for the expulsion 
of Senator La Follette, what charge would be brought against 
him? What would his answer probabl ? 

Study President Wilson’s letter to Max Eastman. In your 
opinion has the President covered the case? 


III. Financing the War—“Paying for the War,” “A Wide 


x, 
2. 


3. 
4. 


Open Loan.” 

What proof is usually offered in defense of the statement, 
“The world is going bankrupt”? 

Note the last sentence in the second paragraph of the edi- 
torial. If this is so, how do you account for the national debt 
which will exist after the war? 

“All nations, even the richest of them, live from hand to 
mouth.” What does this mean? 

Discuss the increases in taxation proposed in the new War 
Revenue Bill from the point of view of (a) the wisdom of 
the individual sections of the bill, (b) the effect of the taxes 
upon public opinicn, (c) the amount of revenue the taxes 
will bring in 


5. Compare the preparations which are being made for floating 


the second Liberty Loan with those which were made for 
floating the first. 


IV. International Alliances and the World Peace—“‘Count- 


i. 


ing Our Blessings,” “The Paradox of Prussian Peace.” 
Quote three or four sentences from Norman Angell’s article 
that justify the title “The Paradox of Prussian Peace.” 


2. Of the “Blessings” discussed in the editorial, how many may 


= 
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be called “insurance against future war”? 


The Economic and Political Emancipation of Women— 
“The Women Behind the Guns,” “Suffrage Progress.” 


. Summarize the Woman’s Suffrage Movement in England 


from its origin to the present time. Do the same for the 
movement in America 


. What is the argument in favor of the adoption of woman’s 


suffrage by Federal amendment? by state action? 

What has been the effect of the war upon the economic 

position of women in England. Illustrate your statement by 

pictorial clippings taken from several newspapers and maga- 

zines. 

. What are the evidences that the same movement will take 

a in this country. Illustrate your statement as indicated 
ve. 

. Study the paragraph : “ ‘After the war’ . . woman shall 

be allowed her full scope as a home maker. ” What organiza- 

_ and adjustments will be necessary to bring this situation 

about? 


VI. Railroad Organization and Finance—“The New Haven 


Tangle.” 


. From a study of this article draw up a schedule of the various 


forms of financial obligations which a railroad usually issues. 


. A receivership for the New Haven road is discussed several 


times in this article. What is the purpose of a receiver? 
What are the arguments in favor and against such a receiver- 
ship in this case? 


. “The New Haven’s outside investments have been the cause 


of all its troubles.” What are the facts upon which this state- 
ment is based? 


. “The great obstacle in the path of speedy readjustment 


has been the Federal and state governments and the courts.” 
What does this mean? 
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DIVIDENDS 
WELLS FARCO & COMPANY 


ANNUAL STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

Notice is hereby given that the Annual Meet- 
ing of Stockholders of Wells Fargo & Company 
will be held at 10:00 o’clock A. M. Thursday, 
October 11, 1917, in the office of the Company, 
No. 51 Broadway, New York City, for the pur- 
pose of electing directors to serve for one year 
and until their successors are elected, and for 
the transaction of such other business as may 
be brought before the meeting. ° 

The Stock Transfer Books will be closed at 
8:00 o’clock P. M., September 29, 1917, and will 
remain closed until 10:00 o’clock A. M., October 
13, 1917. C. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 
New York, September 17, 1917. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of $1% per share upon 
the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared payable October 20th, 1917, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 29th, 1917. Checks will be mailed. 

Cc. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 
New York, September 18, 1917. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 73 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on October 
15, 19:7, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 20, 1917. 


The transfer books do not close. 
JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, October 15, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, September 29, 1917. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
September 25th, 1917. 

A regular dividend of one per cent and an 
extra dividend of one half of one per cent has 
been declared on the capital stock of this com- 
pany, payable November 1st, 1917, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on October 17th, 
1917. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 

& MANUFACTURING COMP. A 

A quarterly dividend of 1%% (87% cents per 
share) on the PREFERRED stock of this Company 
will be paid Oct. 15, 1917. 

A dividend of 1%% (87% cents per share) on 
the COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
2 ae Sept. 30, 1917, will be paid Oct, 
31, 1917, 

Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of Oct. 5, 1917. H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer, 

New York, September 26, 1917. 


The Countryside 
Shop 


Conducted by The Independent 





























is at your service when you 
want information about the in- 
terior decoration of your house. 
Write for the free Requisition 
Chart. This gives you a list of 
interesting items to look over 
with opportunity of stating your 
problem and requirements. We 
are always ready to reply to the 
questions of those needing 
assistance, 





119 W. 40th Street, New York City 

















THE NEW HAVEN TANGLE 


(Continued from page 73) 
management that the stockholders should 
come to the company’s rescue by supplying 
it with funds so that it need not rely upon 
banks and bankers for temporary loans, a 
very dangerous form of financing. 

The outside properties are to be disposed 
of as advantageously as possible so that 
the money so raised can be used for improv- 
ing the railroad property and paying its 
debts. An effort should be made to obtain 
rates—freight, passenger and mail—that 
will enable the company to meet the stead- 
ily increasing wages, price of materials, 
supplies, etc., and to perfect every detail of 
the management so as to save the maxi- 
mum amount of money. Mr. Elliott exprest 
a wish to spend from earnings or from new 
capital enough money in the next five years 
to modernize the plant still more and to 
make it adequate to the needs of New Eng- 
land, which is growing, to provide better 
working conditions resulting in substantial 
economies. All of this was in the hopes of 
paying a return to the stockholders. 

Last month many students of the New 
Haven situation were startled by an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the daily 
newspapers over the signature of Mr. 
Nathan L. Amster, president of the In- 
vestors’ Protective Association, of Boston, 
who waged a successful fight in behalf of 
the stockholders of the Rock Island. Mr. 
Amster said that he had made a close study 
of the situation and came to the conclusion 
that while the situation was critical, it was 
not as hopeless as many people believed. He 
is of the opinion that there are substantial 
equities behind the New Haven stock and 
that the recent low price of 22 does not re- 
flect the equity nor the value of the stock. 
He is convinced that the company’s condi- 
tion and financial needs are exaggerated 
and that the views of people who were op- 
timistic when the stock sold at 250 and pes- 
simistic when it sells at 22 are naturally 
warped and such views are of very little 
value to the stockholders. 

There may be a great deal of truth in 
Mr. Amster’s “hunch,” for a hunch is what 
it amounts to inasmuch as no one outside 
of the real “insiders” knows the actual con- 
dition in which New ‘Haven finds itself, 
But, we can assume that if the New Haven 
problem were a really simple one, at least 
as simple as that of the ’Frisco, the Mis- 
souri Pacific or the Pere Marquette, where 
the ax was used right and left, the bankers 
who are sponsors for the financing would 
not have delayed a financial plan for so 
long a time. But inferences are easy to 
make and are misleading. There is only one 
way to get to the bottom of the New Haven 
matter and that is for the stockholders to 
investigate the property for themselves in- 
asmuch as no one else wants to break the 
news. Once the facts were out, matters 
might be improved. 

The stockholders own the property. At 
the worst, a readjustment will mean an 
assessment or a subscription to a new issue 
of preferred stock. The plan may be under- 
written or it may not be. If the stockhold- 
ers are able and willing, each and every 
one of them, to stand for an assessment or 
a subscription, there may be no need of 
an underwriting and the obvious under- 
writing commissions. But all of this is up 
to the partners in the enterprize, not to 
the railroad officials who are the servants 
of the stockholders, nor the bankers who 
are the advisors of the directors. The stock- 
holders should take a critical and intelli- 
gent interest in the situation as they are 
able to see it and then take immediate steps 
to participate in the controversy that is 
sure to begin very shortly. 
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FOR YOUR OWN TABLE _ 
FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be 





supplied DIREC’ from GLOUCESTER, MASS., 
by the FRANK E. DAViS COMPANY, with newly 
caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RiGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kan- 
sas. Our fish are pure, appetizing and econom- 
ical and we want YOU to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, ae? fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed 
in brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH Log ly is the best thing -y0 4 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simpl on boiled and packed m PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is 
as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for ewburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you 
can get direct from us and keep right on your 
pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. .” 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES 
for preparing all our products. Write.” 
for it, Our list tells how each kind of.” 


fish is put up, with the delivered.” Frank E. 

Price so youcan choose just what.” Davis Co. 

you will enjoy most. Send.” 236 Central Wharf 

the coupon for it now. oucester, Mass. 

FRANK E. Please send me your 

DAVIS CO. ; latest Fish Price List. 
236 Central 

Wharf Sy” ee YTITITTT TTT Tite 

Gloucester.” 

Mass. ." Street........ Cone eeeeeceeneesececes 
IN aire socscizceswes coves 








Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Y THE d ORIGINAL Close 
ln oor Ul0se 
30,000 SOLO—FIFTH YEAR 
Sy More Comfortable, 


WT 9 Healthful, Convenient 
11] NN Eliminates the out - house, 

i open vault and _ cess-pool, 
| hs | which are breeding places 


















for germs. ve & warm, 
sanitary, odorless toilet right 
n your house. No going out 
n cold weather. boon to 
nvalids. Endorsed by State 
Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put It Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container. Empty once a month. 
No more trouble to empty than ashes. Oloset ab- 
solutely paerensecd. Guarantee on file in the 
office of this publication. Ask for catalog and price 
pet he gS SO Gd 
Running Water Without Plumbing mich. 
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MILITARY INSTRUCTION 


Quartermaster and Ordnance Supply 
By Instructors in the Supply Service Course in the University of Chicago 


400 pages, interleaved; $1.50, postage extra 
A guide to the principles of the supply service of the United States Army. 


For Use By 


Men in training for Quartermaster and for Ordnance Service. 

Enlisted men seeking promotion. 

Civilian employees of the Quartermaster Corps and of the Ordnance Department. 

Officers and non-commissioned officers of the Quartermaster Corps and of the Ordnance 
Department. 

Line Officers. 

Business men who deal with the Government. 


First Lessons in Spoken French for Men in Military Service 


By Wirkins, Coteman, and Huse, : 54 cents postpaid 
Widely used in camps and classes. Contains word-lists with English equivalents for 
all branches of service. 


First Lessons in Spoken French for Doctors and Nurses 


By Wirktins, CoLtEMAN, and PresToN, 54 cents postpaid 
Special word-lists with English equivalents to meet the every day needs of physicians 
and nurses. 


Le Soldat Américain en France 
By Coreman, and La Mestée, 54 cents postpaid 


A handbook and guide for conversation for those who have some knowledge of French, 
Should be used in classes as a supplementary textbook or conversation book. 


Russian Reader 


By Samuet N. Harper, 400 pages; $3.00, postage extra 
Designed for those who have already mastered the alphabet and rudiments of the 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Third-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools 


(in the series of textbooks in correlated mathematics) 
By Ernst R. BresticH, With tables to five places $1.50 
Without tables $1.00 


Completes the mathematical work ordinarily offered in secondary schools and in addition 
presents principles of trigonometry as they apply in the other mathematical work covered. 


Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables and Mathematical 
ormulas 


By Ernst R. Bresticu, 
Suitable for use also with other books than Breslich’s. 


The Anatomy of Woody Plants 


By E. C. Jerrrey, 480 pages; $4.00, postage extra 
A textbook unparalleled in its line by the leading authority on the anatomy of plants. 


Manual of Style Fifth edition now ready. 
By the Staff of the University of Chicago Press 
270 pages; $1.50, postage cxtva 
An authoritative guide on all questions concerning the style of a book or any other 
printed article. An invaluable handbook for writers, editors, teachers, librarians, ministers, 


lawyers, printers, publishers, proofreaders—for all who need guidance on matters of 
propriety in typography. 


Linguistic Change: An Introductory to the Historical Study of 
uage 


By E, H. Sturtevant, 


75 cents, postage extra 


$1.00, postage extra 


The University of Chicago Quarter-Centennial Celebration 


By Davin A. Ronertson, 

Te consist principally of notable and significant illustrations and photographs of the 
University of Chicago designed to accompany the History of the University of Chicago, by 
Tomas W. DSPEED. 


Autumn Announcement 


of New Books 





RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


Religious Education in the Family 


By Henry F, Cope. $1.25, postage extra. 


Author deals with the real meaning of 
religious education through the home and 
its significance to society. 


The Religions of the World 


By Georce A. Barton. $1.50, postage extra. 


Gives a sympathetic interpretation of 
all the great religions. Sets forth superi- 
ority of Christianity. 


The Psychology of Religion 


By Georce A. Cor. $7.50, postage extra. 


A book for the student and general 
reader. 


Recreation and the Church 


By Hersert W. Gates. 
extra. 

,. Discusses place of recreation in life, 

its value in religious education, and its 

influence upon the development of char- 

acter. 


$1.00, postage 


Christian Faith for Men of Today 


By E. Arsert Coox. $1.50, postage extra. 
_ Recognizes frankly the modern posi- 
tion, and reconstructs for men of today 
the essential foundations of Christianity. 


The Evolution of Early Christianity 


By Surrey J. Case. $17.50, postage extra. 
Beginnings of the Christian movement 

are studied in the light of the actual re- 

ligious situation of the first century. 


A Guide to the Study of the Christian 
Religion 
Editer by Geratp B. Smitn, $3.00, post- 
age extra. 
A comprehensive survey by twelve well- 
known scholars of progress in the new 


scholarship in its relation to the Bible 
and theology. 


Great Men of the Christian Church 


By WILLIsTon 
extra. 

A series of brief biographies illustra- 
ting the progress of religious thought in 
the critical periods of the life of the 
church, : 


WALKER. $17.50, postage 


The Historicity of Jesus 


By Surrey J. Case. $1.50, postage extra. 

A criticism of the contention that 
Jesus never lived, a statement of the 
evidence for his existence, an estimate of 
his relation to Christianity. 


The Problems of Boyhood 


By Franxttw W. Jonnson. $1.00, postage 
extra. 
A course in ethics for boys of high 
school age. For individuals and classes 
in Sunday school and day school. 
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